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PART II. -Papers relating to sohemes for (1) the grant 
or sale of waste lands in perpetuity ; and 
(2) for the redemption of land revenue. 



18 

Despatch from the Secretary of Slate, to the Oovernment of India, 

, Do. 2 {Revenue), dated 31st December 1658* 

Desires coD<;lderatloD of the question of granting wnsio lands to settlers 
in India in perpetuity, discharged from all demand for land revenue on 
the part of the State j and also of the question of permitting the pro- 
prietors of estates, subject to the paj’ment of rot eiiue, to redeem the 
land tax by the immediate payment of a sum of equivalent value. 


60 

19 

Resolution hy Government of India, Dome Department, No. 3264 
{Revenue), dated 17th October 1861 {extract paragraphs 38 to end). 

Eules laid, down by the Government of India on the subject of— • 

(a) the sale of waste lands in perpetuity, discharged from all pros- 
pective demand on account of land rovonuo ; and 
(&) permission to redeem the existing land re\eooe, hy the imme- 
diate payment of one sum equal In value to the revenue re- 
deemed. 

Home Department (Reve- 
nue) Proceedings, Octo- 
ber 1861, Nos. 5 to 99. 

62 

20 

\Oovernment of India, to Secretary of State, No. 18, dated Slet Ooloher 

1861. 

Forwards a copy of Besolatiou No. S26-1 (Revenue), dated 17tti October 
1861 (No. 19 above). 

Ibid. 

64 

21 

Secretary of State, to Government of India, No, 14, dated 9ih July 
1662 (paragraphs 1 to 3, and 23 to end). 

Conveys further retnnrks and instructious upon the subject of the re- 
demption of the land revenue; and states that these instructions 
should supersede the provisions of the Hcsolntion of the Oovernment 
of India, No. 3264 (Revenue), dated 2 let October 1861, so far ns they 
are inconsistent with them; and that fresh regulations should be 
forwarded for the approval of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Home Department (Reve- 
nue) Proceedings, lEth 
August 1862, Nos. 8 to 
10. 

65 

22 

Government of India Circular to the Governments of Bengal, the 
North-Western Provinces, and the Punjab, No, 4206, dated 15th 
August 1862 (extract paragraphs 1 and 23). 

» 

1 Ibid. 

7S 

23 

Oovernment of India, to Oovernment. of Madrai and Bombay, Noe: 
4244 and 4245, dated ISlh AugutC 1862. 

Foreign Department 

(Beveone) Proceedings, 
September 1862, Nos. 33 
and 31. 

IS 

24 

Government of India Circular to (he Chief Commissioners of Oudh, 
the Central Provinces, and Burma, and the Commtstioner at Mysore, 
No. 4S0 (Foreign Department), dated 30th August 18$2. 

Forwards a copy of the Secretary of State’s Despatch No. 14, dated 0th 
July 1862, with revised instructions on the subject of the sale of 
waste lands and the redemption of land reveouc. 

75 

I 

25 

Government of Jndta, to Government of Bombay, No, 567, dated 23rd 
January 1663, 

Homo Department (Bevc- 
nne) Proceedings, 23rd 
January 1863, Nos. 2 to 

75 

2G 

Eesohition of the Oovernment of Bombay, No. 2553, dated lit Avyust 
1863. 

Horae Department (Reve- 
nue) Proceedings, 28th 
August 1863, Nos. 31 and 
32 

76 

27 

Government of India, to Government of Bombay, No. 5426, dated 2Sth 
August 1863. 

Ibid. 

77 

28 

Government of Bombay, io Government of India, No,SB6, dated 8th \ 
March 1864. \ 

Rules adopted in Sind for the sale of uuasscssed waste lauds. 

Redemption of land tax in Sind. 

Inexpediency of a permanent settlement iu Sind. 

PART III,— Papers on the subject of a permanent 
settlement in Upper India. 

Noeih-Westeen Feovinoeb. 

Horae Department (Revo- ' 
nue) Proceedings, Slst 
March 1864, No. 17. i 

77 

29 

Note lu W. Muir, Bsq., Senior Member of the Sadder Board of 

Home Department (Bere- 

77 


Revenue, North-Western Provinces. 

Principle to he adopted in reference to the extension of the permanent 
settlement. 

nne) Proceedings, 8th 
Juno 1864, Nos. 3 to 17. 


30 

Minute, dated 20th July 1863, hy the Don^ble Mr. Ddmxtnd Drummond, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
Measures for arriving at a fair valuation of estates as the ground of a 
permanent settlement. 

Ibid. 

79 

31 

Minx’te, dated 5th March 1864, by Sir J. Lawrence, Viceroy and 
Governoir General of India, 

Constitution of the Board of Settlement, and measures for revision of 

Ibid. 

81 
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32 

Minute^ dated 23rd March lS$4,h^ W, Muir, Sitq,, Senior Member^ 
Sndder Board of Revenue, Korth-JFestern Provinces, iviih a posU 
script, dated 3 1st March 1864. 

Bcmarks ou Sir J. Lawrence’s Minute, dated 5tli March 1861 (No. 81 
above). 

Homo Department (Eeve- 
nne) Proceedings, 8tli 
Juno 1864, Nos. 3 to 17. 

88 

95 

33 

Minute hi} the SotChle Mr. E. Drummond, ZieuienanUQovernor 
of the North-Western Provinces, 

Bemarks on Sir J. Lawrence’s Minute, dated 5tH March 186^ (No. 31 
ahove). 

Hid, 

95 

3i 

Government of India, to Government, Norli-Western Frovinees, 
Ho, 544, dated 8th Jane 1864, 

Conditions and limitations in regard to the settlement. 

Jhid, 

97 

35 

Government of India, to Secretary of State, No, 12, dated 6th June 
1864, 

Forwards correspondence ou the subject of a permanent settlement of 
laud revenue in the Norlb-Westorn Provinces. 

Ibid. 

102 

36 

Circular Order No. 18, dated 1st August 1664, of the Sudder Roard 
of Revenue, North-Western Provinces. 

Instrnctions to Settlement O/Boers. 


102 

37 

1 

Secretary of State, to Government of India, No, 11 (Revenue), dated , 
24th March 1865. 

1 Beview of previous history, and opinion on proposed plans, regarding a 

1 permanent Bettlemcnt. 

Homo Department (Rove- 
nno) Proceedings, 10th 
June 1865, No. 18. 

105 

38 

Government of India, to Government, Horlh-Wettern Frovinoes, 
So, 1666, dat'd 10th June 1865, 

Kemarbs on Secretary of State's despatch, dated 24lli March 1865 
(Ko. 37 above) ; ioatruclions in connectioa with the subject of per- 
manent settlements. 

Ibid. 

109 

39 

Government of India, to Secretary of State, No, 25, dated Srd Auaust 
1565, 

Permanent settlement in connection with canal irrigation. 

Homo Department (Revo- 
nne) Proceedings, Srd 
August 1855, Nos. 14 to 
20. 

110 

40 

Secretary of Stale, to Government of India, No. 17, dated 17lh March 
1866. 

Review of previous papers. 

Homo Department (Revo- 
nne) Proceedings, May 
1880, Ho. 11. 

110 

41 

Government of India, to Secretary of State, So. 20, dated 20th 
Sovemle'r 1866. 

Settlement of estates alleotcd by canal irrigation. 

Homo Department (Beve- 
nne) Proceedings, Novem- 
ber 1866, Nos. 1 to 4. 

112 

42 

Secretary of State, to Government of India, So. 15, dated 23rd March 
1867. 

Rules to bo observed before u pormanont settlement is made in estates 
in the North-Western Provinces, or elsewhere, which arc affected, or arc 
likely to bo affected, by canal irrigation. 

Homo Department (Reve- 
nue) Proceedings 8tli 
Juno 1867, No. C. 

115 

43 

Government of India, to Secretary of State, So. 23, dated 8th June 
1867. 

Instructions issued to the Government of tbo North-Westorn Provinces 
regarding tbo permonent settlement of estates affected, or aro likely 
to bo affected, by canal irrigation. 

Ibid. 

116 

44 

Secretary of Slate, to Government of India, No. 44, doted I6th Auyusi 
1867. 

Permanent settlement of estates likely to bo affected by canal irrigation 
in the Kortb-Westem Provinces. 


119 

45 

Government of India, to Seareiary of Stale, No. 30, dated 26th July 
1667. 

Homo Department (Reve- 
nue) Proceedings, 26th 
July 1867, Nos. 43 and 
44. 

Homo Department (Reve- 
nue) Proceedings, 19tb 
November 1867, Nos. 3 
and 4. 

120 

46 

Government of India, to Secretary of State, So, 43, dated 28lh 
Sovember 1867, and enclosur,e3. 

Further correspondence with North-Westorn Provinces on tbo subject 
of the permanent settlement of estates likely to be affected by canal 
irrigation. 

120 

00 

Secretary of Slate, to Government of India, So. 52, dated 8f7» 
Sovember 1867. 

Secretary of State, to Government of India, So, 7, dated 24th Janu- 
ary 1868. 

Approves instrnctions issned to Government of tbo North-Western Pro- 
vinces regarding settlement of estates likely to ho affected by canal 
irrigation. 


122 

123 
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49 

Qomrnmeiit, North-Western Frovinees, to Oovernment of India, 
No, 280, dated 20th Fetruary 1869, and euelosures. 

Minutes by Sir W. Muir, Lientonnnt-Govornor of tbo North-Western 
Provinces, on the rates for assessment of Fargana Bagbpnt, ITccrut 
District. 

Conditions regarding pormanent settlements in tho North-Western 
Provinces. 

Bevenue, Agricnltnro and 
Commerce Department 
(Bovcnqc) Proceedings, 
September 1871i Nos. 30 
to 42. 

123 

60 

Government, North-Western Frovinces, to Government of India, 
No. 63-A., dated 12th January 1870, and itoo minutes. 

Minutes by Sir W, Muir, Dieulonant-Qovernor of tho North-Western 
Provinces, on tho Bulandshahr Settlement. 

Ibid. 

126 

51 

Cfovernmenfy North-Western Provinces, fo Government of India, 
No. IIB-Js., dated 23rd March iS70. 

Minute by Sir W. Muir, Licntcnflnt-Gorcmor of tho Korfcb-Tyestcrn 
Provinces, ou tho Colnndeht^br Scttlcracut. 

Ibid. 

132 

62 

Minute hy ilie Moii'hU Sir John Slrachey, dated 23th Seytember 1370. 

Permanent Bcttlemcnt of tbo Nortb^Wcatem Provinces, 

Ibid. 

[ 133 

53 

Memoranda ly Sir Donald F. MacLeod, Lieuienani-Oovernor of the 
Funjah, and by Mr. R. Fyerton, Financial Commissioner. 

Permanent settlement in tho Punjab. 

Ibid. 

137 

64 

Minute, dated 7th February 1871, by the Earl of Mayo,_ Viceroy and 
Governor General of India, 

Permanent settlement of tho North-Western Provinces. 

Ibid. 

139 

65 

Government of India, la Government, North-Western Prortneer, 
No. 270, dated 26th May 1871. 

Settlements of the district of Bulandshahr and of Fargana Daghpnt in 
tho Mcernt District. 

Question of a permanent settlement. Principles of assessment of the 
i land revenue. 

Ibid, 

142 

66 

Government of India, to Secretary of State, No, 7, dated 26th May 

1871. 

Permanent settlement unsuitable for tho North-Western Provinces. 

Ibid. 

161 

57 

Secretary of State, to Government of India, No, 2i, dated 20th July 
1871. 

i Ibid. 

153 

68 

Secretary of State, to Government of India, No. 25, dated 27lh July 
1671. 

Beconsideration of tbo question of having a permanent setUement in 
the Korth-Wcatern Proiinces. 

Report of the Select Committee of tho Hooso of Commons on tho 
gnestion. 

) 

152 

69 

Government, North-Western Frovinces, to Government of India, 
No. 685 A., dated 2nd March 1874, and enclosures. 

Keport on tho question of a permouent or a temporary settlomcnt of 
the land revenue. 

Berenuo, Agriccitnre and 
CommcrcB Dejiartmont 
(Bov enno) Proceedings, 
July 1879, Nos. 32 to 34. 

153 

60 

Government of India, to Government, North-Western Frovinces, 
No, 344, dated 1st May 1874. 

1 Ibid. 

170 

61 

Governtneut, North-Western Provinces, to . Government of India, 
No. 2372-A.t dated Gth Oetoler 1S74. 

Sir Jobu Stracboy* b opinion on tbo question of n pormanent Bottle* 
ment. 

) 

171 

62 

Government of India, to Secretary of State, No. 17, dated 17th Qcto- 
her 1882. 

Eevenne nnd Agricultural 
Department (Bevenue; 
Proceedings, November 
1882, No. 10. 

171 

63 

Secretary of State, fo Government of India, flo. 24, dated 22nd 
March ISSh 

Bevenno and Agri- 
f onltural Department 
f (Revenne) Proceed- 

188 

64 

Government of India, to Government, North-Western Frovinces and 
Gudh, No. 625- R., dated 9th May 18S3 {extract paragraph 4). 
Principles npon which future revisions of land revenue assessments 
may he made. Bejection of the policy of a permanent aettlement, 
pure and simple. 

\ ings, May 1883, Nos. 
■' 67 to 63. 

193 

65 

Memorandum shoioing that the orders of the Secretary of State con- 
tained in Despatch No. 24. dated 22nd March JS83 (No. 62 above), 
were communicated to other Local Governments and Administra- 
tions and that further correspondence ensued on the vrinciphs of 
land setiUment. ending With Secretary of State* s Despatch No. 4, 
dated 8th January 1SS5, which is quoted in exteoso. 

' 

193 
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PAET IV.— rapors on the subjeot of a permanent 
settlement in Oudh. 



66 

Governmtni of India, io OMrf Commitsioner of Qadh, 2S5, dated 

IBth Be'^lemhtr 1871, 

Fortrards n copy of corrospondcnco with tho Government of tlio North- 
Western Provinces and Oodh; and eoUcits no expression of opinion 
on the qaestion of a permanent settlement of land rovonne. 

Revenne, Agriculturo nnd 
Commerce Department 
(Revenue) Prooeediups, 
September 1871, Nos. 89 
to 42. 

193 

67 

Chief Commfrsioner of Ottih, to Oovernment of India, Ko. 1353, dated 
24th April 1S72. 

Opinion of tho Chief Commisiioner on tho subject of a permanent settle- 
moot of tho land rerenua. 

Rovonne, Agriculture nnd 
Commerce Department 
(Revenue) Proceedings, 
February 1878, Nos. 7 
to 9. 

194 


■PAHT V.— Papers on tho subjeot of a permanent' settle- 
ment in the Punjab. 



63 

Government of Tndia, to Oovernment of the Punjah, Ho. 85, dated 6lh 
March 2S64 {extract paragraphs 21 to IG), 

Xtovision of assessment in the Jullundur Doab with a view to permanent 

1 settlement. 

Foreign Department (Reve- 
nue) Proceedings, March 
1864, Nos. 9 to 12. 

196 

69 

! Government of India, to Government of the Punjab, Ho. 882, dated 4ih 
July 2SC5. 

Applicahilitj of the principles of a permanent settlement io portions of 
tho Punjab. 

Foreign Department (Reve- 
nne) Proceedings, July 
1866, Nos. 1 uud 2. 

197 

70 

Goccrnffienf of the Punjah, to Government of India, Ho, 250-^550, dated 
IBth Avgust 2870, and enclosures. 

Opinion on the qncstion of applying the principles of a permanent settle- 
ment to tho Punjab. 

Rerenue, Agriculture nnd ! 
Commerce Deportment 
(Land Revenue nnd 
Scttlomcnt) Proceedings, 
29th July 1871, Nos. 26 
nnd 27. 

107 

71 

Cocernmenf of India, to Sterelaru of Sla/t, Ho. G, daltd 2Ul July 

mi. 

Commnnicating tho rioirs of tho Qorernment of tho Punjab on tho 
question of uppijing tho principles of a permanent setUemeut to that 
Prorinec. 

Ibid, 

198 

72 

Gooernmenf of lndia,to Oorrrnmfnt of Punjah,' Ko. 28i, dated ISth 
' September 1871, 

daks for opinion on certain proposals for Introductioo of n permanent 
settlement into the Punjab. 

Rovonne, Agriculture and 
Commerce Department 
(hand Revenue and 
Scltlcment) Proceedings, 
September 1871, Nos. 
30 to 42. 

109 

73 

Secretary of Stale, to aoeernmenl of India, No. 8G, dated 14th Sep- 
iemler 1871, 

Pefers passing orders on tiio question of applying tho principles of 
a permanent settlement to tho Punjab until receipt of tho opinion 
expected ns regards tho introduction of tbo system to tbo Nortb- 
tVestern Provinces. 


199 

74 

Oovernment of Punjab, to Ooeernment of India, Ko,] ISO, dated Slh 
February 1873. 

Forwards a note by Mr. U. Egorton, Financial Commissioner, Punjab, on 
the question of a permanent settlement of tbo land revenue. 

Rovrnnp, Agriculturo and 
Commerco Department 
(Land Rovenuo and 
Settlement) rrocoedings, 
February 1873, Nog, 7 
to 0. 

109 

76 

Oovernment of Punjab, to Oovernment of India, Ko. 1470, dated 
8th Uelober 1873. 

Minute by llio Hon'blo Mr. R. H. Davie*, C.S.I., Llontcnaiit. Governor 
of the Punjab, on tbo question of limiting tbo Government demand 
tor land revenue in perpetuity ; nnd a Note by Mr. T. H. Tliorntoii, 
Secretary to Government, Punjab, ou tlio Tithe Sotticmont of England 
and Wales. 

Rovonuo, Agriculture and 
Commerce Department 
(Revenue) Proooodings, 
November 1873, Noa, 72 
to 78. 

201 

76 

Government of India, io Oovernment of Punjab, Ho, 540, dated 25lh 
May 1883 (extract paragraph 4), 

Orders of tho Secretary »{ State finally rejecting Ibo policy of a perma- 
notit seUlcmcnt, pure and simple. 

Revenno nnd AgrionUnral 
Department (Revenue) 
Proceedings, May 1883, 
Nos. 67 to 03. 

207 


PAHT VI.— Papers on tho subjeot of a permanent 
settlement In the Central Prorinoos, 



77 

Government of India, to Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, Ho. 
490, dated 8rd September 2SG2, 

Asking for opinion on tho policy advocated by tho Secretary of Slato of 
a permanent settlement of tho land revenue, 

, 

FoTOJcn Department (Rovc- 
uuv) Proceedings, Octo- 
ber 18G2, Nob. 8 nnd 4, 

207 
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78 

Chief Commissioner, Central JProtinees,io Oovernment of India, 2^o, 89, 
dated 8th October JSG2, 

Viowfl of tbo Chief Commissioner of tho Central Provinces in favour of 
ft pormauont settlement of tho Iftud revenue in certain districts* 

Foreign Department (Ib'vf 
line) Proeccilingf, Jan- 
uary 1663, No*, fi nnd 7. 

207 

70 

Oovernment of India, to Government, Horth^TPiestern J*rocinr«, JVo. 

JJ, dated 18th Januarv JS03, ^ 

i With rcforonco to tho opinion of tho Chief Commissioner, Central Pro- 
vinces, contained in No. 78 above, asks how tho 20 ycart* term of settle- 
niont had worked in the SaURor and Ncrludda territories while they 
wero fidniinistcrcd by tho Government of tho North-Western Pro- 
1 vinccs. 

Hid. 

209 

80 

Government, Iiorth^T^estern i’rflcifiecr, to Government of Jncfto, 
No. S05-A,, dated dth hfarch 1663* 

Minutes by Members of tbo Suddor Hoard of Ilovenue, Norlh-Wcit*‘m 
Provinces, on tbo proposals xnndo by tho Chief Cointninioncr of tho 
Central Provinces for tho introduction of n pcrraaiicnt acUlcment into 
certain districts of the Central Provinces. 

Foreign Department (ilevr- 
nnej Profeeding*, .March 
16C3| No*. 73 to 70. 

210 

81 

Government of India, to Chief Conmitsioner, Central Prociners, Ho, CO, 
dated 21st 2Iarch 1663, 

Thirty years* term of settlement preferred to a permanent sctllcmrnt in 
Iho Central Provinces on the condition that Oovemmrnl irnty, after ten 
years from tho commcnccmcnc of tho term, rctito tho tcttlcinont with 
tho view of effecting a permanent ictllomcnt. 

Hid. 

212 

82 

Government oj India, to Secrelarv o] Slate, So. Q, dated tSlti .April 
1S6B. 

Eeports arranccmcnts tnndo for n 30 year** term of lettleTOrnt in tlie 
Central Provlnco'i with liberty for (ioverninent to rrti*o it at any 
time oftcr tho first ten year*, with tho view of clTecting a permanent 
ectticmont. 

! 

i 

1 

112 

83 

CTie/' Cotnmietioner, Central Froelneet, to Oovemnenl c/Zndio,So. 
leSJ.A., dated 2SM April JSG3. 

Bovisetl proposal* with reRorJ to tho term of tcltlcmcnt of the IiitJ 
revonuo in tlio Central rrovince*. 

Foreign Department (tlere- 
nue) Piocerditip*, Novell!- 
her 1BC3, Noi. 0 and 7. 

213 

84 

Chief Commietioner, Central Prarltieet, to Government of India, So. 
1630, dated 29th April 1663 (extract parayrapht 1 and 63 to 66). 
Principle* bn which (cttlomcnlo in tho Central Prorince* ihoulJ be Con- 
cluded. 

Foreign Department (Heve. 
rue) Proceeding*, Novtm- 
Ixr 16GJ, No. 8. 

214 

85 

Government of India, to Chief Committioner, C*»ifrof Trovincet, Ho. 
267, dated 10th October 1S63. 

Ucquests reconsideration of tho proposals mode by him for the issue of a 
general proclamation on the subject of a permanent scttlcmcot. 

Foreign Deprtroent (Ilere-; 
nue) I’forctdinp*, Novem- 
ber 1803, No*. 0 to 11. 

21C 

86 

(7ocer«menf q/‘/n<f/o, fo CAiVy Commurionrr, Central Troviners, Ho, 
265, dated 10th October 1663 (extract paragraph 1, orders on 
section 17, and last paragraph). 

Orders of tho Government of India reparding the principles on which 
settlomcnts in tho Central Provinces should bo concluded. 

Hid. 

217 

87 

JF, JlfttiV, Hag,, Senior* Member, Hoard of Perenue, NorM-TTejfern 1 
Hrovinees, to Oovernment of India, Ho , — , dated 3rd Hovember 1963 ■ 
(extract paragraphs 1 to 12), 

Opinion of Mr. Muir on tho term for which settlements of land revenue 
should bo made in tho Central Provinces. 

Foreign Department (Ilcve- 
uue) Proceeding*. Feb- 
rtiory 1801, No*. 10 nnd 
11. 

217 

88 1 

Chief Commissioner, Central Froctneet, to Oorernmeni of India, Ho. 
5124, dated 21$t NocernSer 1663, 

Further report oil tho subject of tho term for which scttlcmcDta should 
bo concluded in tho Coiitral Provinces. 

Foreign Depnrtment (Beve-! 
nne) I*roceeding*, Feb- 
niary 1661, No*. 13 nnd 
14. 

218 

89 

Government of India, to Chief Commissioner, Central Frovinces, Ho, 46, 
dated 4th Febrnarg 1664. 

Rejection of tho proposal for a permanent Bcttlemcnt of tho land revenue 
in tho Central Provinces. 

Hid. 

220 





■ . SELECTION OF PAPERS 


OK THE SUBJECT OF 



' V 1VX> 

REDEMPTION OF THE LAND REVENDE 

IN INDIA. 


PART I.— Colonel R. Baird Smith’s Report and connected papers. 

• No. l-l Eriract from a IlcjioH ly Coi.oiit.uR. ThLinDSyinn, on ike Famine of lSSO- 61 . 

62. SucH tLcn havin'? been the general result o£ tlio protraeted fixity o£ the public 
demand, the securiti' of titles, the general moduriition of assessment, the recognition and 
careful rccord-of-rights, and the reasonably equable distribution of the burden of land taxation, 
which were the main characteristics of the settlements of lS33-t5, the inference seems irresist- 
ible that to intensify and perpetuate tliosc resnlls wc must proceed still furtber in the same 
healthy and fruitful direction. The good which has been done by partial action on sound 
principles is both a justification and an enconmgement to further advances, and entertaining 
the most earnest conviction that State interests and populiir interests will be alike strengthened 
in an incroasirig ratio by the step; the first, and, ns I believe, most important remedial 
mcasnre, 1 have respectfully to submit for consideration, is the expediency of fixing for ever 
the public demand on the land, and thus converting the existing settlements in the first great 
snbaivisional section of the tract of country now under reference, from settlements for long 
periods onl}*, into settlements for perpetuity. I limit this to the first subdivi.«ion simply 
for convenience. The eecond eubdivision is mueb mixed, and sUll, in part at least, in n ^te 
of transition, unsuited to the adoption of tlic course which can safely bo recommended for tlio 
first. But if it should hereafter appear that the tame principle can bo extended beyond the 
limits of llic first subdivision, as shown in Chart No. Vll, its hcnuCcial influence would 
there be the same. 


In illnslration of the slnfemcnt made in the loit (vide para, 70.) relative to the steady flow of capital to’ 
the laud, 1 annex some proofs from District records. 

Alilrael Slaftment iSoicisy /Ae dtitrilalion of lanifd proprrty ol thi eommrneevient of Hrithi rule, and the 

some at the preient r/me in He dietrirl of Fttttehpvr, 


Taints ASD Cussca. 


Itnjpnts 
Bmiimins 
Jlussulmant 
Kajnllis 
Baqqaata 
Aliccra 
Koormecs 
Kliuttrecs 
ItostoRcos 
Lodliss 
Ooiains 
Government 
Knliraris 
Eurasians 
Elmts . 
Ugurwaios 
Jnts . 

Morecs 
Eungroms 
Telcos 
Tnmolccs 
Sonars 
Kliam Tclisccl 


Number of 
vUUgc^in 
eion of different 
cla«*e« nt tbe 
Cenion fti 
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63. So far back as 1802-.3, the plotlfro of a perpetual sclllemcnt o£ tlic land rovoiino 
was given by the local authorities to the people of these Provinces, subject, however to the 
sanction of the Court of Directors, In doscrihing tlio fiscal system of that period, and the 
state of the general misery and oppression which had prevailed, Sir Ilobcrt Montgomery thus 
alludes to the temper and feelings of the people 

" I have quoted enough to show the stale of the country then about to be subjected to 
British management. 

“The first step was a false one. The revenue (of the district of Cawnpore) was raised 
from H22,o6,15C to B24.,«7,924-. ****** The people, however, 
were full of confidonoe in tiio justice and integrity of the British Govornmont, and, looking 
forward to the blessings of a perpetual settlement, such as had boon formed in Bengal, were 
ready to accede to any terms.” 

Such a settlement was negatived, however, at the lime by the Home nulhorities, and, 
looking back from the vantage ground of tbo long intervening experience, it appc.nrs clear 
that, if made in the dense ignorance which prevailed, it must have involved, unconsciously to 
its authors, a hideous amount of injustice and wrong. Jloro than a quarter of a century was 
allowed to pass, however, heforo even a raodornlo degree of light was lot in ^ipon the various 
hearings of the question; and oven now, at the end of more than half a century, many will 
still doubt whether wo can safely grant to the people Ihoso hh-ssings which were anxiously 
expected by their fathers, when the country fir.st crime under British rule. I Iwlicvc, 
however, that the boon of a public demand fixed for ever would be appreciated at this time 
even more heartily, because far more universall}', than at tbal remote period, for lboiiF.ai)d8 
would share, each in his degree, in its benefits now, by reason of the general recognition and ’ 
record of individual right’, for tens who would have shared then. 

64. It may he supposed that a groat sacrifice of public revenue is involved in the 
concession of a perpetually-fixed demand on the part of Govornmont. It is to bo observed, 
however, that (with a single exception to ho noticed separately) the recent tendency of tho 


Grouping tho dificrent caBles under (ho two great divisionn of Agricultural and Coininerciat, tho following 
abstraot shows pretty nearly tho movement of proprietaiy right among them during tho las', fifty years : — 

Ksfiites. 

Loss hy tho Agricnltuml Castes .........ISt 

(lain by tho Commercial Contes ......... 1P2 

The Collector ohEcrves that at tho time of cession the purely merchant (.MaKajnni) castes did not hold a 
single estate, whereas now they have 85. Tlio other gnin.s have been inado hy Brahmin banhero, or the like, 
and tho result will, I think, scorn conclusive in this instance as to the tendency of tho monied cl.asscs generally 
to seek investment in land. ' 

Tho same inferenoo is warr.antcd by the following:— 

Statement thawing (ho diitrilatton of landed property at (he ronnenrfnrnt of Hritith rule end at (he firettn ( . 

time SB the diitrlee of Cawnpore, . 
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mensnreB o£ Government hns sLorni a different conviction and indicated a belief that its 
interests are best secured, not by geneial enhancement, but by general lightening of its demand 
on the land. The latest orders under which settlements now in progress °are conducted 
prescribe a reduction of the proportion of the rent or net produce hitherto appropriated as 
Government revenue frojp 6G tp 50 per cent.; and I have no doubt that this is a most wise 
and prudent step, suic to justify itself before many years pass away. . It is scarcely possible 
indeed that a tax on rent, which, even at its minimum absorbs half that product, and- presses 
e.vclusively on a single section of the community, . can be permitted to increase, ' 'J'he 
tendency will, I believe, be quite in the opposite direction, and instead of desiring to raise the 
moderately-assessed districts to the level of the highest, the best revenue authorities will 
probably seek to' lighten the pressure on the latter, and in this manner, rather than by the 
converse process, to equalise the burden generally. -Sucli'an equalisation would lead to an 
nniversal increase in the wealth of the agricultural classes. The price of land would rise 
gradually from four or five years' purchase of the .Government revenue to 10 or 12 times that 
standard. Capital would in time accumulate in other hands than those of the native money- 
dealers, or the, scarcely-taxed native commercial classes in general. The land would enjoy 
the benefit of such accumulations, and as n necessary consequence of the increased prosperity 
of th.it class which must alway's be the very core of native society, and with the strength 
or the weakness of which the social fabric generally must always have the acutest sympathy', 
trade aud commerce and general wealth would not only inorc.ise, but, as years passed on, 
the community mnst grow stronger and stronger, and the risk of its collapsing under any 
such calamities as. that we are now considering, would gradually become less and less. 
Assuming, .then, that the 'results of ttic measure would, in some degree at any rate, realise 
these anticipations, it seems unreasonable to suppo.sc that an intelii<rent and powerful Govern- 
ment could fail to participate in theni. Its intelligence would direct it to the least ofleusive 
and most effective means of sharing in the genera! prosperity and its power would ensure the 
fair' trial and ultimate success of those means. There would bo no rc.al saciificp, therefore, 
i believe, but, on the contrary, a marked incrc.nsc of the public resources, from the creation of 
the increased private prosperity to which it is conceived that a perpetual soltlemcnt of the 
public demand must lead. 

65. There is one direction, however, in which the sacrifice of tho interests of Govern- 
ment does undoubtedly seem to bo great under a perpetual settlement, and it is fairly matter 
of doubt in how, far such a s.ncrifice is justifiable. All tho best revenue officers with whom 
1 have discussed tho details of this mcjisurc agree in finding the greatest difficulty in its way 
in tho condition of districts under irrigation from canals executed exclusively at the public 
expense. ^If these works had been executed with private capital and by. private enterprise, the 
question would have assumed a very simple and cafily'-managod form. But not only' have 
private individuals bad no connection with them, but tho whole irrig.ation system lias become 
so intimately' and so inextricably interwoven with tho land-revenue system, ns to bo 
exercising upon it constantly a most vital, and in some re.spects a most deranging, inflnenco. 
I will limit myself at present to a general uescription of the way in which these resultB have 
been, or are now being produced, more special details being reserved till the subject of irriga- 
tion in general can be taken up in a subsequent part of this report. 

CO. The case then stands thus ; bolwcen 1818 and 1800 the Government of India hns 
expended at various limes and on various works designed for irrigation a sura that may be 
taken in round numbers at 3 millions sterling. It does not matter in the least what tho 
nolunl sum has been; but to maTcc tbo existing 'macliinery of irrigation ns created by' Govern- 
pient within the tract of country under rcrercnco complete in nil its parts, the expenditure 
would be pretty nearly what I have just stated. This sum has, of course, been paid exclusively 
from the Imperial Treasury, It is an investment of tho funds of tho community, and in the 
rcBults of this investment the community hns an u.nqucstionnble right to share on fair and 
equitable terms. Excepting in tlicir capacity’ as members of llio tax-p.aying body’ in general, 
the proprietors of estates -watered from tho Government canals have paid no portion of tho 
expense of the works, and they have of 'courso no claim more valid 'than that of their neighr 
hours to the enjoyment of the profits of tho’ works. In a case like this it is impossible to 
separate the interests of Government and the community, Thoy arc, in fact, identical, and whotr 
ever of profit goes to Government, or whatever of saorifico is thrown upon it, is really the profit 
or the sacrifice of the community at largo. Hence, then, tho officers employed in settling tho 
land revenue have invariably asserted the right of Government to, exact a higher revenue 


Hero tho morement may lo shown in abstract thus : — • » 

Loss by tho ARrioultural Classes 153 

Gain by tho Commoicial Cla-scs (excluding Jlussalmans) 210 

The mciohant or 'mahajira castes oro ropresonlcd as holding 301 estates, and paying between onc-siilh and 
onc-soTcnlh of tho Govemmont reyoniic. Some of tho purely ngrioultural classes liavo gained consjdemhiy ; 
hut, on tho whole, tho movement has been much in favour of tho mcrcautiio and monied classes, inoluding 
•nmong them tho priestly order, os represented by Brabmius, Gosains, Byrogoos, who have inoreasod their 
) olding siueo tho cession by 132 estates. , t i » • 

It will doubtless bo noticed that during the period under reference tho European proprietors of estates in 
Cownporo have increased from 0 to 34. 

/ In tho district of Allyghnr tho mcroanlilo class holds 266^ estates out of 2,003, and somo similar 
proportion will bo found to prevail over the whole tract under reference. But I need not dwell longor upon 
the question, as tho details given will snffioioutly establish tho general ucournoy of tho statements in tho 
text. 
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■ 1 I koTipfitintr bv irriffation from canals constructed solely at the public 

cost. J I ,1 water-rate to tbe canal officers, and the revenue thus 

users of canal p y ^ appears in tbe accounts of tbe Irrigation Department. 

SSs an Xrfy fallacious index of the true profits derived from tbe canals, u.^tnuch as 
the Settlement Officer has absorbed into the land- revenue a large proportion of true canal 
nrofits. Hence arises the interweaving of the two systems to which I formerly alluded, and 
henertooTthe influence which those estates, having water without enb.aneement of pnee 
through long settlement periods, exercise in deranging the general economy of the sertlement 
system. For example, here are four estates taken_ piomiscuously from among the canal 
Stls of the Meerut district, with details showing their condition -at the commencement 
and close of the settlement period, whereby I think the difficulty under discussion will ho 
made very plain. 

Statement ihotoing the comparative condition of certain Canal villager in the hleerut distiict 

at settlement and at the present time. 
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3,997 
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‘1,255 

10,614 

18,130 

70 

B 

S,866 

360 

1,371 

1,415 . 
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2,389 

2,390 


26,218 

C8 
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3,998 
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98 
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6,363 
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1,929 

1,302 

29 
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31,902 
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* The small diOercoces in the total areas are dno to corrections of measurements m&dc daring the cnrrcocj of tbe settlement* 


67. Attention being given first to A, it will he seen that at settlement in 1840-41, it had 
an irrigated area of 676 acres, and an uniriigated but cultivated one of 29D, with ciilturable 
or waste land to tbe extent of 285 acres. By 1860-61 the irrigated area had been increased 
to 1,064 acres, by the absorption of tbe wdiole of tbe unirrigated area except 6 acres, and Ibo 
further absorption of 95 acres of what bad been considered before as either cultiirablo or iincul- 
turable waste. The actual increase of iirigated area is about 57 per cent. But much of the new 
laud bad been occupied by the more valuable crops, sug.avoane, nee, cotton, and the like, so that 
the annual value of the gross produce of the estate, which at settlement was B.10',644, had 
risen in 1860-61 to R18,130, or 70 percent. I may mention in passing that these figures 
are taken from the Collector’s papers simply as they stand there, and that they have not even 
been seen, so far as I know, by any officer interested personally in tbo Irrigation Depart- 
ment. I accept them, therefore, with entire.confidence as the statements of a witness with 
no motive to err. 

68. In B tbe results are qnitdas marked. The irrigated areas have incre.ased from S60 to 
1,871 acres, by absorbing 1,011 acres of the cnlturable but ugirrigated land, and the value of 
the gross produce has risen from ill 5,642 toH26,218, or 68 per cent. 

69. C, which is a large and fertile estate, well known to me and in singular prosperity, had 
at settlement an irrigated area of 1,169 acres. It has since increased its breadth of irrigation 
to 3,998 acres, or by 842 per cent, on the original area 1 Its annual gross produce has risen in 
value from B33,262 to H63,864, or 98 per cent. 

70. D is another fine estate known to me for many years as growing yearly in prosperity, 
and yet containing the most inveterate grumblers I ever met with. Here the increase of 
irrigated area has risen to the remarkable amount of 498 per cent, on tbe same area at the 
time of settlement, and only 29 acres out of 1,802 are left without irrigation. The annual 
value of the gross produce of the estate has risen during the currency of the settlement from 
£114,302 to £131,902, or 12« per cent. 

71. Now, it is one of the leading principles, observed in tbe formation of tbe settlements, 
that equality in the distribution of the land tax, within reasonable limits of variation, should 
be carefully attended to. ^ Absolute equality is neither practicable nor indispensable, but great 
departures from it in adjoining districts, and still more within tbe same district, would inevit- 
ably cause, it IS said, much discontent ; unless such inequality bad been created by the personal 
exertions of the proprietors of improved estates, and was traceable either to their superior intelli- 
gence, wealth, or industry. Inequality due to none of these, but simply to tbe vicinage of 

. camns, tor the construction of which those remote from them have paid as much as those near 
to them, IS, no douqt, likely to be a disturbing element in native society. The preceding 
.details enable to judge of the intensity with which it acts. In fixing the revenue 
ra es or a disliiot their incidence on the different great classes into which the area of an 
+ 1 ^ ^hi cultivated, further subdivided into irrigated and un irrigated, and cul- 

Turaoie, terming together the revenue-paying land, and rent-free or barren waste, which do not 
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bear any revenue charge, is caroEully noted. _ The results are compared in various ways with 
those obtained from other estates, anomalies are investigated, differences adjusted, and ulti- 
mately such a degree of equality is obtained as is sufficient for all practical ends. Let us 
now look at the variations introduced into the estates 1 have given as illustrations:-— 

Statement showing the comparative revenue rates at settlement and now, as ivjluenced hg 
canal irrigation in the estates noted therein. 
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72. As the minute details of the distribution of the Government demand in these estates 
are unknown to me, revenue rates given for tho irrigated, and tho -total cultivation in the 
table, are only relatively, not absolutely, accurate, but they . are quite as well snited in that 
form as in any other to illustrate the present question. WJiatevcr ’ may h.avo been tho r.ates 
fixed on the irrigated areas b3- the Settlement Oflicor at the time of Eottlement, they have 
now decreased under tho disturbing inOuence of canal action in the following ratios 

A about u 

H,, • • • . . • jibs. 

C ,, • . ... ^rds. 

• . . . -JJtbs. 

73. Hundreds of examples, many even more striking than the nhovc, could ho shown, 
and when tho causes of such derangements operate over vast areas, as they have now begun 
to do, they must revolutionise the notion of the general principles of tho settlement, and 
modif}' vitally the relations of the land to the public demand. The variation is not of conrso 
nearly so marked when the revenue is thrown on tho whole cultivation, and is not pcrceptiblo 
at all when measured on tho tot.al area of the estate. Canal irrigation is the groat cause of 
disturbance, and it must ho admitted that the scale of its influence gives it claim to most care- 
ful consideration, llic pofsession of it implies that csfntos which paid in 1840-4-1 a gross 
revenue to the State of H27,C99, continue to pay the same, while tho value of their annual 
produce has risen frOm R73,850 to Rl,40,114, or very nearly doubled, 

74. In further illustration of the same subject, hut from tho different point of view taken 
by the Collector of Saharanporc, 1 annex tho following statement in which tho .columns 
“Rent rolls” show tho total rentals of estates at time of settlomcfit and now, *nnd those 
beaded “ Revenue ” show the revenue under the lost settlement, and tho variations 
proposed by the Collector under that now in course of formation, Tho Collector has added 
a column headed “ Canal Expenses,” but not knowing exactly what is meant, though I 
suspect it is the amount of tho Water-rate paid annually by each estate, I have omitted it, ns of 
of no great importance. 

Comparative Statement of tillages irrigated/rom the Eastern Jumna Canal in the Saharunpore 
JJistrict at Settlement in 1840’41 and in 1B60-61, 
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75 Tbe o-eneral conclusion from these results is as strong as before, Tlio renial of tliel 
estates has increased 130 per cent., and out of this increased rental the Collector pioposcs-' 
in these instances to take for increased Government revenue an average of 40 per cent,! 
Under a perpetual settlement of course no such increase would be taken, or, in other words,- 
the canal villages, assuming them to have paid revenue rates of El-l-S at settlement on 
their total cultivated areas, would have had them reduced now, by no special efforts of their 
own to RO-10-6 per acre, their neighbours still continuing to pay the superior charge. 

*76. It is, of course, impossible for any race, or tribe, or clan, whatever its hereditary 
feelings or ht^bits may be, to resist such fascinations ns these, and the prospect of so doubling 
or more than doubling profits, while faxes continue unaltered, is an irresistible inducement to 
industry. Be the cultivators good or bad; be they on the one hand Jats or Aheers, or 
Koormees or the like, or on the other hand, Goojurs or Ennghurs, or Hajputs or the like, they 
are sine to yield to the inviting prospect; and while the one indcfatigably extend their 
careful culture, the other break up their ancestral jungles and plant wheat where of old ih’ey 
pastured stolen cattle. I have repeatedly, in my own limited experience, turned tracts of 
country notorious for the lawlessness of their people, into broad sheets of cultivation, by the 
simple expedient of running irrigation channels through the hearts of them.* 

77. While, therefore, some objection may be taken 'to the disorganising influence of exten-, 
slve canal action on revenue relations, and while 1 may admit the force of this objection as 
hearino' on the conversion of permanent into perpetual settlements, I believe that due 
consideration should also be given to its'strengthening and progressive tendencies. I have 
already likened these rich tracts, secure against the fluctuations of season, and filled by a- 
prosperous people, to the bars and bonds that hold material structures together ; and our 
experience of the famine of 1860-61 is certainly full of proof of the jnslieo of the-compari- 
son. I have not seen, in my own experience, much display of those feelings of discontent 
and dissatisfaction with tlie good fortune of their neighbours, which people in districts aa 
yet unsupplied with canal irrigation are said to feel. I have even been told by some that 
such iirigation is reginded within and without canal districts as rather more of a curse than 
a blessing ; while again I have learned from all who have lately seen the action of the system, 
and have been able to judge for myself that its influence for good is, in fact, beyond all 
gainsaying. It' is at the same time right to make it known, that importance is attached to 
the disturbing influence under reference, by most of those to whose judgment and experi- 
ence on such points I willingly defer with respect and confidence. I have accordingly given 
much anxious thought to the working out of plans whereby the influence of canal action may 
he made compatible with a perpetual settlement of the land revenue, and I am confident 
that this result may be attained witliout serious difficulty. The details are intimately' con- 
nected, however, with questions bearing on canal administration generally, which must come 
under discussion hereafter, aud it will be best to give the whole together. But, meanwhile, 
it is proper to say that 'my conviction of the expediency -of fixing the public demand in 
perpetuity is quite unaffected by the peculiar position of districts having canals of irriga- 
tion executed solely at the cost of Government within their limits. Even if it were neces- 
sary to omit the strips of country so situated for a time from the perpetually-settled tiacts, it 
would be better to do so than by reason of the existence of these zones of irrigation, deny 
the great and strengthening boon to the tract in general. I trust to be able to prove that the 
first alternative is altogether unnecessary, but I have no hesitation in declaring my preference 
for it, should the proot fail, over the existing sj'stem of progressive enhancement o.f the land 
tax even though at long intervals apart. 

78. The objection just dealt with has other aspects, and there are additional reasons 
against pressing it too far. If so pressed it would par.ilyse all material or ndministr.itive 
improvements likely to produce inequality in the social status of different classes of the people. 

If such inequality produced by Imperial caunis is a mischief to be abated only by tbe 
periodic sweep of the Collector’s measuring chain over the land, why except like inequalities 
due to Imperial railways or roads ? IVe know that the vicin.nge of these is as sure to 
produce them as the vicinage of canals, though the process may not be so speed3', or the 
results so soon measurable.- Why, too, except natural differences tending to the same ends, 


.* In illustration I may tell here a short story of the Mutiny. My friend and Assistant, Mr, Willeocks, was 
obliged to fly from his station on the ISastem Jumna Canal in May 1857, occompanied by his wife, throe 
ohildien, and an Assistant Overseer, Sergeant Brown. The party had many narrow esoapes in worliing their 
way from the vicinity of Delhi towards Saharunpore, hut managed to reach the western pait of the latter 
d^triot, when they were all taken possession of by a party of Goojurs and carried by them to their village. 
There they were hospitably cared for for about a month, housed in the best house the place afforded, and pro- 
tected against all injuries, their Goojur protectors having on one special occasion shown perfect readiness to 
fight a body of mutineers or rebels who required the Europeans to ho given up to thena. Willooeks aud Brown, 
however, being both resolute men, and the aspect of their parly being threatening, the mutineers moved on. 
Thus matters continued^ till the country was more settled, when the headman of the village' with a strong party 
**ii people escorted his guests into the station of Saharunpore and delivered them over to the Magistrate in 
all honour and in good oondition. The village was a canal village, and on hearing of its conduct 1 took upon 
m;^elr to grant it at once the use of as much oanal water ns it could employ fiee of all charge for ten years, 
and the l.ast private note I over received from the late Lieutenant-Governor Mr. Colvin expressed his full 
approval 01 the grant. Goojurs though the people were, the temptation to -industry w.is really in esistible, 
and in about two years they had brpught very neai-ly all the land of the village capable of being inignted under 
irrigation, increasing their profits of course very largely. They became in fact too suddenly rich and pros- 
perous, as I learnt when last at Saharunpore that they had quarrelled amongst themselves. This will end in 
line, however, but of their susceptibility -to such influence as abnudant means of irrigation bring in their train, 
there can be no doubt. • o » 
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cWs iavliisfcvy, cla«s thiift, anJ oilier q^ualities, whose influences are self-evident ? It is 
undeniable that the ultimate tendency of a perpetual settlement, with the stimulus it gives to 
action, the free scope it allows to capital, the fair play it secures to capacity for Jjusiness and 
so on, is to establish and consolidate gradations in society. Is there really any objection to it? 

I cannot help thinking, for my own part, that it is one of the best promises the scheme 
possesses, for it promises to correct gradually, and naturally, without shock or injustice, social 
laws and customs, which, like those of inheiitance for example, tend to perpetuate poverty, and 
administrative policies, which, though sanctioned by loved and lespeoted names, and growing 
out of pure and high principles of humanity and good-will, have yet been injurious and weaken- 
ing in their influences on society. 

79. It will be understood then that, in advocating a perpetual settlement of the public 
demand on the land as a meitos of strength and growth to the community in the famine 
tracts, I contemplate no interference whatever with existing rights in the soil. The full 
enjoyment of these is guaranteed to their proprietors by tlie most solemn and repeated sanc- 
tions. But I anticipate that under the free action of the laws which mould and form societies, 
much, if not all, th.it is obstructive and objectionable in the influences of these rights, will 
gradually disappear. The steady gravitation of capital to the land, of which the evidences are 
already unquestionable j the tendency to aggregation rather than to minute subdivision of the 
soil, of which proofs are discernible; the growth of wealthy communities, such as 1 have 
indicated in spe-iking of the influences of canal irrigation, with many other points, all indicate 
the direction in which society is moving; and I am sure that, such being the case, 
the safest and best policy .as regards its internal action is simply. to leave it alone, and 
let it assume'its natural forms and conditions, with the smallest amount of external inter- 
ference that is consistent with good and cdloient administration. Sudden or magical strides 
in improvement are neither expected froar fixity of demand, nor are the}’ possible. Bub 
that the principle is sound and its action satisfactory have been proved by 80 years of trial. 
The time for the next step in advance is, therefore, now believed to have arrived, and what 
is expected from its adoption, is only an acceleration of that growth and progress "of which 
I believe I have given sufficient proof, and a steady tbougb more rapid strengthening of 
the community in its most vital relations to resist snob calamities as Lave lately swept over it, 
and mnst be expected to sweep over it again. 

80. It seems scarcely necessary to notice an objection so little likely to have serious 
weight as that the people do not care for having the public demand on th.eir land fixed in 
perpetuity. \'et, as this objection has been not unfrequcntly stated to me, I may say that we 
have excellent authority for believing they earnestly wished it 50 years ago; and all the 
native evidence 1 have been able to gather, leads to the conclusion that this desire has not 
lost its foice now. It is not in human nature that it should do so. Each man can, perhaps, 
best settle the matter by asking himself whether he w’ould prefer a periodical variation of* even 
a reasonable demand on his property, to. the same demand fixed and known for over, or if he 
would be indifferent to the prospect of obtaining the latter. I believe that native society 
would regard it as a precious boon, and such, it seems to me, must be the conolusiou come to, 
under the ordinary action of common feelings and common sense. 

81. Supposing, then, the principle to be conceded, there is an ample field for it .to work in. 
The latest returns'accessible to me show that there is a breadth of culturable but uncultiviited 
land, within the tract to which reference is now being made, of nearly eight millions of acres, 
being equal to one-third part of its whole present cultivation, and to about one-sixth part of its 
total area. Since the existing settlements began, anew domain of upwards of a million of acres • 
has been added to the area of cultivation ; and, under the additional stimulus of a demand limit- 
ed for ever, it may fairly be expected that the growth of this domain will bo sensibly increased. 
Every such increase lightens the burden of taxation on the soil ; and if the time should ever 
,com.e when the entire culturable .area shall' be covered with crops, not only will the proprietary 
have reaped additional profits from their land, but they will then have lightened tho burden of 
the State demand by not less than about R80,00,000, or £800,000, per annum. There 
must of necessity be a period of enquiry and revision before so important a principle as that of 
perpetuity of demand is aeoepted, and few points will be found more suggestive, I believe, 
than the distribution of tho increase of culture above referred to. While lightly taxed and 
thriving districts like Saharunpore, Meerut or Boliilcund, and Goruckporo show their ratios 
•of increase ranging from about 10 to 20 per cent., there is suggestive stagnation, or still more 
suggestive retrogression, in other districts where it may at least be suspected that tho fiscal 
management is faulty. Into such questions, however, excepting in such broad lights as they • 
present themselves to me in an enquiry like tho present, it would bo presumption on my part 

to enter. If the great general principle ho admitlecl, its .application in detail will be made by 
an agency thoroughly competent to its work, and with such intimate knowledge of the true 
condition of districts as will be a guarantee sufficient against any grave error. , 

• 82. By natural and legitimate sequence there will follow, on tho grant. of a settlement 

of the land revenue in perpetuity, the gr.ant of power to the community to redeem that 
demand by an equitable payment in capital, should it so desire. So long as tho State can be 
secured in the enjoyment of the revenue it has fixed, there can be no insuperable objeo. 
tion to tliefovm the revenue may take. So f.ar at any rate as tho community is conceined, a 
payment of revenue in a capital sum, estimated to give annual returns equal to the fixed 
demand, is virtually the same as payment year by year. It is rather with the State itself 
perhaps than with the community that the difficulty lies.* It is sometimes said half in jest, 
half in earnest, that the sure eflbct of a full Indian exchequer is a war. And a war with 
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all its financial pressure would no doubt be a strong templation to anticipate the land revenue 
and to spend the capital by which it had been redeemed. There are also other circumstances 
under which like temptations might easily aris^. iJut, giving full force to all the difficulties 
of the question, it cannot well be that they pa 3 s solution, and I think that without the grant 
of power of redemption at will, that of a perpetual settlement will be shorn of its fair pro- 
portions, and deprived of important aid. The importance, however, is rather remote than 
immediate, in the part of the Empiie now under reference. I found among the most intelligent 
natives, with whom I had opportunities of speaking on the subject, an impression that at 
first the power would be but little used. For this the general reasons given were the magni- 
tude of .the demand; the want of meiins of payment; the uncertainty of the times ; the fear 
that though the revenue might be duly redeemed under the British Government, yet that, in 
the event of misfortune befalling the Government; the engagement would break down ; and the 
usual suspicions with which changes involving large money payments to the State are regarded. 
Though the appreciation of a demand fired i(» perpetuity would, they thought, be immedi- 
ate, the desire to redeem the demand would grow hut slowly. Such a redemption gives, of 
course, all who av.ail themselves of it, the deepest possible stake in the stability of Gov- 
ernment ; hut the very extent of this staks would be a cause for hesitation in accepting it. 
European land-holders, or Europeans desirous of. becoming so, would probably take ad- 
vantage of it if they had the requisite capital, and their example Would have its effect. I 

must add, however, that one of the most intoll'gaat men. of this class ^ mot in the North- 
■Western Pi evinces, the proprietor of the laod'lorff's right in very iarge estates, toid me 
that, while he would heartily appreciate a perpetual settlement of the revenue, he would not 
he disposed to redeem it, even though he had the means of doing so, and that at first at least 
he believed few would. He thought at the sajne time that the disposition would increase as 
recollections of disturbed times passed away. H is, however, for reasons often stated and 
obvious, of inestimable importance to scatter European settlers over the country, and it is 
certain that such a result would bo greatly facilitated by granting to ’them the power, if they 
chose to use it, of redeeming the land they hold from the public demand, and all tlio inter- 
ference it necessarily involves. My own conviction is, that the power might safely be con- 
ceded with advantage to the interest of the State in proportion to the extent to which it 
might be used; but that anticipations of any very large use of it aro not likely to be realised 
for many years to come,* 
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No. 1864, dated the ?th October 1801. 


, Prom— 'W. Gbet, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, 

To — E. H. LijBHiNQTON, Esq., Scorotary to the Government of Bengal. 

I AM directed to transmit a copy of the final Report submitted by Colonel Baird Smith, 
in connection with the enquiry for which he wns deputed to the famine districts of the Upper 
tiler Provinces in February last, and. with reference to the question of fixing permanently th6 
public demand on the land, which is chiefly discussed in paragrapbsf Oi to S‘2 of the Report, to 
state that the Governor-General in Council is desirous to be made acquainted with the opinion 
of the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor «pon the expediency of a permanent settlement 
as applicable to the districts of the Lower Provinces which are not within the existing 
permanent settlement. 

2. In considering this very important subject, I am desired to request that the 
Lieutenant-Governor will also express his opinion as to the value of a Legislative sanction for 
settlements for terms of years in districts in which His Honour may not consider the exist- 
ing settlements of a character to be made permanent; and that he will state the points to 
which such legislation, if had recourse to, should extend. The Governor-General in Council 
is disposed to believe that a settlement under legislative sanction would be free from many 
of the objections to which at present temporary settlements are open and would greatly 
improve the tenure of land. 


* In the part of the country under notice such a process as purchasing the fee simple of the land is at 
present impossible. Them is no such light to ho sold. It does not exist, and it cannot bo created without 
wholesaie conBscation of pT ivate property. There is no aore of land among .the 30 millions or thereabout forming 
' the total area of the tract on which private rights of various kinds do not exist, and arbitrarily to destroy 
these is what nobody would think of. Government can only dispose of what belongs to it, and all that does 
belong to it is the right to sell the proprietary tenure of estates on default of payment of revenue. If there is 
no default, there is no power of sale. The buyer buys the proprietary right on its terms, and these terms do not 
imply the extinction of even’the humblest subordinate lights. Such rights are quite as precious to their owners 
as bis peonliar holding is to the statesman of the lake districts, or the yeoman or Kent or Sussex. But the pi-o- 
prietor of the superior right, supposing him to have capital, is almost suro to bo able in time to purchase tho 
inferior rights, and this process of simpliBoations is, I pave reasoa to believe, in active progress to no inconsider- 
able extent. _ There is some of the unpopularity connected with it which, among tho ignorant, is connected 
with the action of grain rserohants in tims of dearth, »nd the feeling is as unreasonable in the one case as in 
the_ other. The process is a natural one, and if hoPcstly and fairly pursued, not merely a legitimate hut a 
desirable one. It is the only one indeed whioh is oopsistent with respect for all rights of property, and while 
ahnses of it may be cheeked, the use of it is benoBcipl* In time and under its operation the nearest approach 
practicable to tenure in fee simple may be madq, but the process will be a slow one at best. 

Of course the above remarks have no application (o lands pioperly waste and burdened with no private 
rights. Of these, however, there are none of any importauoe witW the imits of tho tract under notica. 
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No. 2033i dated the 7th October 1861. 

Prom — V7. Qeet, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, 

, To — Sib Gkoese Coupee, Bart., C.B., Secy, to the Govt, of the N.-W. Piovinoes. 

In forwarding to you, for submission to the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor, a copy 
of the final Report made by Colonel Baird Smith, in connection with the enquiry for which 
he was deputed to the famine districts of the Upper Provinces in February last, I am directed 
to state that the Governor-General in Council will receive with interest the views of His 
Honour upon the important points discussed in it. 

2. The completion of the Ganges Canal and the- improvement of its head works ; the 

Paragraphs 125 and 126 of Report. examination of the country west of the Jumna 

with respect to its capability of being irrigated ; 
Paragraph 138. the mode of establishing a record-of-rights in 

water and of improving the irrigation adminis- 
Parapaphs 146 to 153. tration ; the question of a fixed demand as water 

rate; the improvement of the system of laying 
Paragraphs 161 to 156. down and executing roads; — these are all points 

which call for the attention of the Lieutenant- 
Paragraph 176. Governor, and 1 am desired to request that His 

Honour’s views concerning them may in due course be communicated to the Government of 
India in the Public Works Department. 

3. But the question upon which the Governor-General in Council is most desirous to 
have early intimation of the Lieutenant-Governor’s views is that which is treated chiefly in 

* Vide Faper paragraphs* 62 to 82 of the Report, namely, the question of a permanent settlement of the land 
2fo,l, revenue ; not only with special reference to the districts which have recently suffered from 
famine, but as a general measure applicable, sooner or later, to the country at large. In con- 
sidering this very important subject, I am desired to request that the Lieutenant-Goveraor 
will also express his opinion as to the value of a legislative sanction for settlements for terms 
of years in districts in which His Honour may not consider the existing settlements of a 
character to be mnda permanent ; and that he will state the points to which such legislation, 
if had recourse to, should extend. The Governor-General in Council is disposed to believe 
that a settlement under legislative sanction would be free from many of the objections to 
which at present temporarly settlements are open, and would greatly improve th'e tenure 
of land. ■ 


No. 4.] 


No. 2034, dated the 7th October 1861. 

From — W. Geet, Esq., Secretary to the Government ot India, 

To — E. H. Davies, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the Punjab and its Dependencies. 


In forwarding to you, for submission to the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor, a 
copy of the final Report made by Colonel Baird Smitli, in connection with the enquiry for 
which he was deputed to the famine districts of the Upper Provinces in February last, I am 
directed to state that the Governor-General in Council will receive with interest the views of 
His Honour upon the important points discussed in it. 

2, The improvement of the Western Jumna Canal, and the employment of the River 

T, 1.-00 CT, Sutlej for purposes of irrigation, are points which 

Paragraph 132 o£ Report. the attention of the Lieutenant-Governor ; 

' . ,o, , ,o- and I ata desired to request that His Honour’s 

Paragraphs 134 nod 135. views concerning them may be in due course com- 

municated to the Government of India in the Publio Works Department. 

3. But the question upon which the Governor-General in Council is most desirous to 
have early intimation of the Lieutenant-Governor’s views is that which is treated chiefly in 

t Pide paragraphs to 82 of the Repo'rt, namely, the question of a permanent settlement of the 

2fo, 1 , land revenue ; not only with special reference to the districts which have recently suffered 

from famine, but as a general measure applicable, sooner or later, to the country at large. In 
considering this very important subject, 1 am desired to request that the Lieutenant-Governor 
will also express his opinion as to the value of a legislative sanction for settlement for terms 
of years in districts in which His Honour may not consider the existing settlements of a 
character to be made permanent ; and that he will state the points to which such legislation, 
if had recourse to, should extend. The Governor-General in Council is disposed to_ believe 
that a settlement under legislative sanction would be free from many of the objections to 
which at present temporary settlements are open, and would greatly improve the^ tenure 
of laud. 

UO. 5.] Nos. 2035—2036, dated the 7th October 1861. 

From— W. Gbey, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India, 

To— Tho Secretary to the Government of 

I AU directed to transmit a copy of the final Report submitted hv Colonel Baird Smith 
in connection with the enquiry for which he was deputed to the famine districts of the 
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Upper Provinces of the Bengal Presidency in Fcbniary last, and witli icrcrcnce fo tlio quoslion 
* Vide Faper of fixinir permanently the public demand of the land, which is chiefly disot^sed in * paragraphs 
^ 0 , 1 . Q2 to 8^ of the Report^ to state that the Governor-General in Council is doj-irous^ to bo 

made acquainted with the opinion of Ilis Excellency the Governor of Council upon 

the advantages of a permanent settlement as applicable to the various districts of the 
Presiden cy » 

3, In considering this very important subject, I am desired to requost that tho Governor 
in Council will also express his opiuiou as to the value of a legislative sanction for settle, 
ments for terms of years in districts in which llis Excellency in Council may not consider 
the existing settlements of a clinraotcr to he made permanent, and that lie will slate the 
points to which sucji legislation, if had recourse to, should extend. The Governor-General 
in Council is disposed to heliovo that a settlement under legislative sanction would ho free 
from many of the objections to which at present temporary scttlemeuis arc open, and 
u'ould greatly improve the tenure of the land. 


0_ ] Nos. 2037—2038, dated 7tli Ootober 1801. 

From— W. Ganr, Esq., Scorolary to tlio Government of India, 

To — Tlio Ollg. Chief Commissioner of Oiidli ; nnd tho Commissioner of Kagpnr. 

I AM directed to transmit a copy of tho final Report submitted by Colonel Baird Smith 
in connection with the enquiry for which ho was deputed to the famine districts of the 
Upper Provinces of tho Beng.al Presidency in Fchrnary last, and with reffr-mco to the 
. Paper question of fixing permanently tho i>uhlic demand on the land, whicli is chi-fly diseuB'<d in 
Jfo.'i. paragraphs 03 to 83t of the Report, to slate that the Governor-General in Coiineil is dedrous 
to be made acquainted with your opinion upon the advant.agos of a permanent settlement as 
applicable to tho various districts of the Province of— . 

2. In considering this very important subject, I am desired to request that yon will also 
express your opinion as to the value of a legislative sanction for set tlenienls for terms of 
years in districts in which you may not consider tho existing setllemcnls of a character to 
he made permanent; and that you will state the points to wliich such legislation, if had 
recourse to, should oxteud. The Govcnior-Genornl in Council is disposed to hclicvo that a 
settlement under legislative sanction would ho free from many of tlio objections to which 
. at present temporary settlements are open, and would greatly improve the tciuiro of laud. 


Ho. 211, dated Fort SI. George, the 8th Eohmary 18C2. 


No. 7.] From— H. D. Sisi, Esq., Soorctoty to tho Government of Madras, Revenue Dep.iiimont., 

. To— Tho Scoretary to tho Government of India. 


J Vide Paper 
No. 5. 


I AM directed by the Honourable the Governor in Counoil to acknowledge tho receipt of 
your letter No. 2036, J requesting his opinion “ upon the ndvantages of a permanent settle- 
ment as applicable to the various districts of the Madras Presidency, and ns to the value of a 
legislative sanction for terms of years in districts in which His Excellency in Council may 
not consider tho existing sottleraonts of the character to be made permanent.” 

2. I am to premise that by a “ permanent settlement ” this Government understand tho 
Governor-General in Council to intend no more than fixing the land lax in perpetuity, in 
other words to bar the Government in all time to come from increasing the assessment on all 
land brought under that settlement. 

3. The words “ permanent settlement ” are however, very generally applied to zemindary 
settlements, under Regulation X.vV of 1803 of the Madras, and Regulation I of 1793 of the 
Bengal, Code, To any extension of this mode of tenure, in tliis Presidency tho Government are 
wholly opposed, for .among reasons, the weighty objection, -that it alienates from the Stato 
all waste lands. It is to this source that this Government look for a gradual increaso in its 
land revenue, and it is essential that this source of future revenue should not be lost' to 
the State. 

4<. This being understood, I am to explain briefly the present stato of the land tenure iri 
this Presidency under the prevailing ryotwari system, to which alone the proposals contained 
m your letter are applicable. 

6. This mode of administration was introduced in 1792 by Colonel Road nnd was subse- 
quently worked out by Sir Thomas Munro. In 1812 the Home Government ordered it to bo 
generally introduced, and it has since formed the prevalent tenure of this Prestdoncj' — Tile 
revenue derived from zemiudaries being in round numbers half a million sterling, while that 
drawn from ryotwari estates is three and a half millions. 

2 . question that one fundamental principle of the ryotwari system is 

mat the Government demand on the land is fixed for ever. 

7. When fiist settling the S.alem District in 1796, Colonel Read issued a proclamation to 
the ryots in which the following rule appears • 


, Nellum (or holding) being measnrod and valued* the asecir^Tncat of every individual field in it* 

e at the toil rate, fixed for ever, that is to say, tho Government is never to require nioro or receive lo^s, nor 
you to pay less or more than the piesent rate unless wliou those fields actually “ dry ’’ shiili heioufter bo converted 
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into wet, at the expense of Government, ■when the rates will be proportionately raised, according to the conse- 
qaent increase of the produce and in like manner fixed for ever. But if you carry on such works at your expense, 
plant topes, etc., you may depend on receiving the advantages accruing from the.se and from every other improve- 
ment of your lauds, while you continue to pay the established rates, those constituting, except in the case above 
mentioned, the annual demand upon them, on the part of the Sircar for ever. Upon the.se principles yon may 
rent out lands, which yon may raise in value by tillage and rntraure, at rales greatly exceeding the Sircar rates, 
if there be a demand for them, while yon will contiune to pay the fixed rates to the Sircar for ever.” 

8. Similarly, in 1802, Sir Thomas Munro, when issuing instructions to the Collectors of 
■the Ceded Districts, expressed himself as follows: — “When a country has been surveyed, the 
•individual (ryotwari) supersedes both the village and district settlement. The rent of every 
field being fixed, each cultivator takes or rejects what he pleases, and the rents of all fields 
.occupied. in the course of the year in any one village form what is called the settlement of 
that village.'' Again, in 1806, when explaining the manner in which a ryotwari settlement 
• was conducted, he says: — “When a district has been surveyed and the rent of every field 
l)erraanently fixed, the Kulwar (individual) settlement becomes extremely simple; for all that 
is required is to ascertain what fields are occupied by each ryot and to enter them, with the 
•fixed rents attached to them, in his patta ; their' aggregate constitutes his rent for the year. 

He cannot he called upon for more; but he may obtain an abatement, in case of poverty or 
extraordinary losses. He has the advantage of knowing in the beginning of the season, when 
he ploughs his land, the exact amount of what he is to pay ; he knows the fixed rents of the 
different fields which he cultivates, and that the demand upon him cannot exceed their total 
amount; he knows the utmost limit of his rent not only for the present, but for every suc- 
ceeding year ; for it cannot be raised unless he takes additional land, and he is thereby the 
better enabled to provide for the regular discharge of his kists, and against losses of bad by 
the profit of good seasons." In 1818 the Board of Revenue issued detailed instructions for 
the general introduction of ryotwar as ordered by the Home Government. One of the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of ihe system, they said, was " that the assessment was a perma- 
nent maximum rent fixed on each field. 

9. At a later period the permanency of the ryotwari settlement has on several occasions 
been acknowledged in unmistakeable terms. 

10. In the .Madras Administration Report of 1855-56, ryotwari is thus explained : 
“ Under rj’otwari system every registered holder of land is recognised as its proprietor and 
pays direct to Government. He is at liberty to sublet his property, or to transfer it by gift, 
sale or mortgage. He cannot be ejected by Government so long as he pays the fixed assess- 
-raent, and has the option annhally of increasing or diminishing his holding, or of entirely 
abandoning it. In unfavourable seasons remis<-ions of assessmeirts are granted for entire or 
partial loss of pioduce. The assessment is fixed in money and does not vary from year to year, 
except in those eases where water is drawn from a Government source of ‘irrigation to convert 
dry land into wet or one into two crop land, when an extra rent is paid to Government for 
the water so iippropriated ; nor is any addition made to the assessment for improvements 
effected at a ryot's own expense.' The ryot, under this system, is virtually a proprietor on 
a simple and perfect title, and h.as all' the benefits of a perpetual lease without its responsibi- 
lities, inasmuch as he can, at any time, throw up his lands, but cannot be ejected so long as 
he pays his dues ; he receives assistance in difficult seasons, and is not responsible for the pay- 
ment of his neighbours " A similar description of ryotwari was given * to the House of 

' Commons by the Horae Government in 1867.* 

11. 'Jhe Revenue Board in 1857, in a report to Government on the new survey and 
settlement, wrote as follows: “It may not here be out of place to notice that a general opinion 
prevails in England that the Bombay settlement for thirty y'ears secures a far greater perma- 
nency of tenure to the land-holder tLan the present raitwari tenure of Madras. This is alto- 
.gether an error, for a Madras ryot. is able to retain his land in perpetuity without any increase 
of assessment, as long as he continues to fulfil bis engagements." 

12. In the same year the Government in a review nf the Honourable Mr. Ricketts' report 
expressed themselves thus strongly : “ The proprietory right of a ryot is perfect, and as long 
as be pays a fixed assessment on his land, he can he ousted by no one ; there is no principle of 
ryotwari management move fixed or better known than this, and the Government deny that 
any' right can be more strong." 

13. It is thus abundantly clear that the distinguishing feature of ryotwari is the limita- 
tion in perpetuity. of the demand of the State on the land. The ryots have thus all the 
advantages of the zemindary tenure, while the State has a valuable reserve of waste land 
whence, as cultivation extends, its resources tvill he augmented so as to meet the increasing 
demand on its finances which the progress of the country will entail. And in practice this 
leading principle of ryotwari has never been infringed. The assessments have, as in South 
Arcot, Bellary, and Cuddapah, etc., been reduced, but in no instance have they ever been raised. 
-ISlor in the recent pressure for money has so obvious a source as increasing the land tax been 
even suggested as being open to the Government. 

14. Had matters been left in this position, the Government would now have had merely 
to report that the ryotwari proprietors of this Presidency already possessed- the advantages 
which the Governor-General in Council appears willing to concede, although these were not 
secured to them under legislative sanction. 

15. But in 1855, when the survey and settlement now in progress were introduced, an 
important modification, was made in the tenure of land. 

• Kettirn t Blio-reing nnfler wliat tenure and subject to what land tax lands are held under the several Presideu- 
cies of India (Mr. William Ewart) ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 22nd June 1857. 

2 H 
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16. The object of these operations, was to revise the assessments, which were generally 
too higii. In order to give the ryot in all cases a valuable proprietory interest in the soil, and 
to induce extended cultivation, 30 per cent, of the gross produce, carefully computed in the 
manner prescribed, was to be taken as the maximum of the Government demand, and it was 
thought that 25 per cent, would be the average. The Government were of opinion that tho 
assessment should be fixed in grain for a term of 50 years, and that the commuted value of the 
latter should be periodically adjusted every 7 or 10 years, according to its average money value 
in those periods. The Home Government objected to this arrangement, and gave_ the preference 
to an assessment iu money, unalterable for SO years. The subject was further discussed by the 
Government, who ultimately decided that the assessment should bo revised after 60 years, if 
then deemed expedient. This decision, however, has not as yet been authoritatively intimated 
to the people. 

17. It will thus be seen that while the leading characteristic of ryotwari tenure is the 
permanency of the assessment, the revised assessments now being introduced are subject to revi- 
sion after 50 years. 

18. The alternatives proposed in yonr letter under reply have received a careful considera- 
tion of Government, and I am to state briefly tho conclusion at which they have arrived. 

19. His Excellency the Governor is favourable to the imposition of a permanent grain 
rent, but would reserve to Government tho power of periodically determining the money value 
of that rent, if at any future time a material alteration in the value of money should render such 
a measure expedient. 

20. The Honourable Members of Council, on the other hand, support the old ryotwari 
principle of a permanent money assessment, that is to say, an assessment based on a certain 
portion of the crop, and converted into a money payment at a fair commutation rate fixed once 
and for ever. 

21. I am to request attention to the Minutes'* which accompany this letter and contain tho 
views of the President and Members of Council. 

22. The Government are not in favour of settlements under legislative sanction for 
terms of years. Such settlements would hamper the Government without materially im» 
proving the position of the ryot, and it would 'bo better both for tho State and the people 
either that the settlements should be in perpetuity or that the Government should have the 
power at any time of acting as the exigencies of the State may require. The Government 
would not alter the assessment, except under the pressure of necessity, and that necessity might 
occur in the course of the series of years fixed by law for 'the unalterable duration of the 
settlement. 


Annexnre I to No, 7. 


Pakuamentary Heturn, 


Nail India (Tenures of Land), 

Return to an Order of the Honourable The House of Commons, dated 9th June 1867 ; — for 

A- Return "showing under what Tenures, and subject to what Land Tax, lands are held 
under the several Presidencies of India.'’ 

East Inma House, "> J.AMES C, MELVILL. 

18(h June 1857, j 

Return showing under what Tenures, and subject to what Land Tax, lands are held 
under the several Presidencies of India. 

It is presumed that the order of the Honourable House is intended to apply only to those 
tenures which are held directly under the Government, and not to those sub-tenures which 
may be created at the pleasure of landowners. 

Land throughout India is generally private property, subject to the payment of revenue, 
the mode and system of assessment differing materially in various parts. 

Considerable tracts, however, are exempted from the payment of any revenue, such as 
Jaghire, Lakhiraj, Maaffee, Enam, and other similar lands, mostly under grants made by 
the native Governments which preceded us, and which have been subsequently confirmed by the 
British authorities. Others, such as estates held on Mocurreree or Istimraree titles, are subject 
to a fixed annual payment, not liable under any circumstances to be increased. 

Bengal. 

In the Lower Province of the Bengal Presidency, the land is held by zemindars, on 
payment of an annual sum fixed in perpetuity, the estates being liable to be sold in defa'ult of 
payment, under the provisions of Act I of 1845. The only land at the disposal of Govern- 
ment consists of estates which have been thus sold, and purchased on the public account, 

1 - 1 C cannot be given, but it is believed to amount, on the average, to about 

half thd rental. ° 

N orth-W est Provinces. 

The system pumued in the North-West Provinces is briefly described in the following 
ex ract from the " Directions for Revenue OflBcers,” promulgated under the authority of the 
late Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Thomason : 

11 inhabited parts of the country is divided into portions with fixed boundaries 

oaileumehals or estates; on each mehal a sum is assessed for the term of 20 or SO years. 
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oaleulatedrasj^to leave a fair surplus profit, over and above the net produce of Ihe land ; and 
for the punctual payment of that sum the land is held to be perpetually hypothecated to the 
Government. 

Secondly. — It is determined who are the person or persons entitled to receive this surplus 
profit. The right thus determined is declared to be heritable and transferable, and the pei’sons 
entitled to it are considered the proprietors of the land, from whom the engagements for 
the annual payment of the sum assessed by the Government on the mehal are taken. 

Thirdly. — All the proprietors of a mehal are, severally and jointly, responsible in their 
persons and property for the payment of the sum assessed by the Government on the mehal. 
When there are more proprietors than one, it is determined according to what rule they shall 
share the profits, or make good the losses on the estate. If the proprietors are numerous, 
engagements are only taken from a few of the body, who, on their own parts, and as represent- 
atives of the rest, undertake to manage the mehal, and to pay the sum assessed upon it. 

The rate of assessment was, in the first instance, limited to two-thirds of the net 
produce* of each mehal or estate, but on the revision which is about to take place 
on the expiration of the thirty year^ which formed the first terra of settlement, ^it has been 
determined to restrict the demand of the State to one-half of the average net assets. 

In some districts, such as Goruekpore, the Deyrah Dhoon, and Kumaon, there are 
large tracts of land in which no private rights exist, and which are consequently at the 
absolute disposal of the (-iovernment. These are granted to applicants on favourable terras 
such as those mentioned in the following notification, which was issued in September 1855 : — 

(1) Grants of land for the tea cultivation in the Kumaon and Ghurwal districts of the 

Kuraaon province will be made on the following conditions, on application to 
the Senior Assistant Commissioner of the district : 

(2) Each grant will be of not less than 200 or more than 2,000 acres; more than one 

grant may be taken by one person or company, on the applicant’s satisfying the 
local authorities acting under the usual control in the Revenue Department of 
their possessing-sutficient means and capital to undertake an extended cultivation 
and manufacture of tea. 

(3) One-fourth of the land in the grant will be given free from assessments in perpe- 

tuity on fulfilment of the condition below stated : 

(4) The term of the first lease will be for 20 years; for the first 4 years the grant will 

be rent free; in the fifth year, one anna per acre will be charged on three- fourths 
of the assessable portion of the grant ; two annas per acre in the sixth year ; three 
annas in the seventh year, and so on, one more anna being added in each year, 
till, in the last year, the maximum rate is reached of one rupee per acre. The 
full assessment on a grant of 2,000 acres will thus not exceed 1,500 rupees per 
annum. 

(5) The following are the prescribed conditions of clearance : at the close of the fifth 

year from the date of grant, the twentieth part of the assessable area ; at the 
close of the fifteenth year, half of the assessable area ; and at the close of the 
last year, three-fourths of the assessable area is to be cleared and well stocked 
with tea plants. 

(8) In the 2lst year, on the fulfilment of the above conditions, the proprietary right in 

the grant and the right of engagement with Government shall vest in the 
grantee, his heirs, executors, or assignees, under the conditions generally applic- 
able to the owners of estates in Kumaon ; and the rate of assessment on the 
lands in the grant, in whatever manner cultivated, shall never exceed the average 
rate on grain-crop lands in the same locality, 

(7) On failure of payment of the prescribed assessment in any year, or of any of the 
above conditions (the fact of which failure shall, after local enquiry conducted 
by the Senior Assistant Commissioner, be finally determined by the Sudder Board 
of Revenue), the entire grant shall be liable to resumption' at the discretion of 
the Government, with the exception of the portion of the assessable area which 
may be hond fide under tea cultivation, and to a further portion of land which 
shall be allowed in perpetuity free of assessement to the extent of one-fourth 
of such cultivated area. The portions so exempted will remain in the possession 
of the grantee, subject to the usual rates and rules of assessment in the 
’ district. 

(H) Grantees shall be bound to erect boundary pillars at convenient points round the 
circuit of a grant within six months from its date ; failing which, such pillars will 
be put up by the Government officers, and the cost thereof shall be recoverable 
flora the grantee in the same manner as the regulated rate of assessment. 

(9) No claim to the "right and interest in the grant on any transfer by the original 

grantee will be recognised as valid unless on registry of the name of the trans- 
feree in the office of the Senior Assistant Commissioner. 

(10) So long as Government establishments for the experimental growth and manufac- 

ture of tea shall be maintained in the provinces, supplies of seeds and plants 
will be given gratis to grantees, on application to the Superintendent, Botanical 
Gardens, North-Western Provinces, as far as may be in his power. 

• By net produce is meant the eurplus which the estate may yield after deducting the expenses of onlti- 
vation including the profits of stock and wages of labour. 
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Madrat. 

The tenures of land under tlie Madras -Presidency are thus described in a report recently 
received from that Government : — 

The revenue sj^stems in force in the Madras Presidency are the zemindary, village 30! nt 
rents, ryotwar, oolungoo. 

The zeraindiry system is also termed the mootandaiy, the former designation being 
usunlly applied to old ancestral estates, and the latter to those created under the Regulations 
of 1802. 

Under this system estates of greater or lesser extent, according to circumstances, arc held 
by the proprietors direct from the Government, on payment of a fixed annual sum or 
“peisheush.” • This payment was fixed on the creation of the estate by a calculation of ils 
actual proceeds at the time, and for some years previoiisl}', a deduction, generally of from 33 
to 16 per cent., being made therefrom to cover the expenses of management, and to 
constitute (with the future revenue of the whole of the culturable lands then waste) the 
emoluments of the zemindar or proprietor. 

The prominent defects of this system consists in the entire alienation of tho waste lands 
from the State, and the degree of dependence in which all classes are practically placed under 
the zemindar. The powerful influence of the latter is also iniurionsly experienced in matters 
of police. 

The zemindary tenure prevails chiefly in the Northern Circars, though there are large 
proprietary estates in other districts, as Madura, Nellore, North A root, etc. 

In the village-renting s^’stem the villagers stand in the zemindar’s position, and jointly 
hold from the Government. The village is rented to the whole body, or n section of them, for 
a term of years, and they make their payments direct to Government, managing their affairs 
independently, and allotting the lands for cultivation among themselves. 

Under tliis system the middle-man between Government and the people is dispensed with, 
but there still remain the serious defect of joint responsibilit}', and the want of clearly defined 
individual propert)' in the land. . 

Under the ryotwar system eveiy registered holder of land is recognised as its proprietor, 
and pays direct to Government. Ho is nt liberty to sublet his property, or to transfer it by 
gift, sale, or mortgage. He cannot be ejected by Government so long as ho pays the fixed 
assessment and has the option aunually of increasing or diminishing his holding, or of entirely 
abandoning it. In unfavourable se.isons remissions of assessments are granted for entire or 
partial loss of produce, The assessment is fixed in money, and does not vary from year to 
year, except in those ca^es where water is drawn from a Government source of irrigation to 
convert dry land into wet, or one into tw’o crop land, when an extra rent is p.iid to Govern- 
ment for the water so appropriated ; nor is any addition made to tho assessment for improve- 
ments eSeoted at the ryot’s own expense. The ryot, under this system, is virtually a proprie- 
tor on a simple and perfect title, and has all the benefits of a perpetual Ic.ase without its 
responsibilities, inasmuch as he can at any time tlirow up liis lands, but cannot be ejected, so 
long as he pays his dues; be receives assistance in dillicult seasons, and is irresponsible for the 
payment of his neighbours. 

The assessment is fixed on each field, and the mode in which this was done is as follows : 
a certain portion of the produce was first set aside from the gross produce as a joint contribu- 
tion of the i’yo(i and Government for tlie pay of village ollicers, and the remainder divided in 
certain proportions, the share allotted to Government being commuted into inonej' at the 
average value of the produce for a period of years antecedent to tb.e settlement. 

Unfortunately the share of Government was generally fixed too high, and the result of 
this over-assessment, increased as its pressure has been by the fall in the value of produce 
since the settlement was made, has never allowed the system a fait trial. Various restrictive 
rules also led to much interference with the ryots, though they were far from being a neces- 
sary consequence of the system. These restrictions are now being removed and the reductions 
recently made or in progress, and the correct survey class! fie-itiou and re-assessmeiit of the 
land no'v in progress, will do away with these disadvantages, and it may be expected that the 
superiority of a sj'stem which encourages indu'^try and enterprise by being based on indivi- 
dual proprietorship will be more clearly evinced. 

The “Annual Settlements” under ryotwary are often misunderstood, and it is necessary 
to explain that they are rendered necessary by the right accorded to the ryot of diminisliing 
or extending his cultivation from year to year. Their object is to determine how much of the 
assessment due on his holding the r3'ot shall pay, and not to re-assess the laud. In those eases 
where no change occurs in the lyot’s bolding, a fresh pottah or lease is not issued, and such 
parties ate in no way affected by the annual settlement, which they are also not required to 
attend. ' •' ^ 

The greater portion of the Presidency is under r}'otwary, and a correct understanding of 
its principles, when properly carried out, .is therifore particularly desirable. To revert from 
ryotwar to the zemindary tenure would be to place a middle-man between Government and the 
people, to strike off from 15 to 33 per cent, of the existing revenue, and to alienate the waste 
lands which now affoid. Government the means of lightening the heavy assessments now pre- 
vailing. To have recourse to village rents would be to annul individual property in the land, 
and to make the community responsible for every member’s shortcoming. 

The lyotwary S3'stem essentially prevails nniversally, for the zemindar and village-renter 
equally dtal with their tenants on this principle, and every system, be its name wliat it may 
must, m the end, resolve itself into ryotwar. . 
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The oolungoo-renting S 3 ’stem prevails only in Tanjore and Tinnevelly, and is not general 
in either; its peculiarity consists in the Government demand being dependant on the current 
price of grain. -On the introduction of the system, a standard grain assessment was fixed on 
each village, and also a standard rate, according to which tlie grain demand was to be com- 
muted into money ; but it was, at the same time, arranged that if current prices in any year 
rose more than 10 per cent, above the standard commutation rate, or fell more than 5 per cent, 
below it, the Government and not the ryot was to receive the profit and to bear the loss. The 
profit up to 10 per cent, remains with the landowners, who also bear all loss by fall of price as 
far as 5 per cent. The advantages of the system are that the Government participate with 
the lyot in the benefit of high prices, while the latter is relieved from loss when prices ore 
much depressed j its disadvantage consists in the difficulty that is experienced in obtaining 
accurate and fair returns of the current prices which are taken throughout the year, 

Bombay. 

Under the Bombay Presidency, the revenue management ” may be described in general 
terms as “ ryotwary,'’^ implying that, as a general rule, the occupants of Government lands 
settle for tlieir land-revenue or rent with the Government officers direct, and not through a 
middle-man. It should be understood, however, that tliroughout the Presidency, instances not 
unfrequently occur in which the Government revenues of entire villages are settled for by 
individual superior holders, under various denominations, or by a co-pavtnery of superior 
holders ; as instances of the former, the khotee villages of the Konkan, and the Talookdaree 
estates of Guzerat may be adduced, while the latter are exemplified in the Bhaddaree and 
Neerwadaree tenure of the Broach and Kairn ('ollectorates. 

In Sindh, not manj’ years ago, tlie revenue throughout was collected in grain by actual 
division of tlie crops ; the grain was tlien sold by leserved auction, artifioiallj’ high, and some- 
times even at famine prices by the. Government, as the great grain dealers of the country. 
The natural condition of the market, thus directly interfered with by the Government, was 
yet further forced by the circumstance of the Commissariat di awing the grain required for the 
troops at nominal prices from the Government grain stores. Great proirress has been made in 
superseding this objectionable s 3 'stora by cash assessments, which have been already intro- 
duced into several districts of the province. In the Shiknrpoor Collectorate generally, but in 
Ijarkhana particularly, the advantages of a light and a fairly distributed cash assessment has 
been most marked and beneficial. The tax-payers are contented, and the Government demand 
is re.idily responded to, 

A revision of assessment is now in progress throughout the Presidency, by which the 
amount payable on each field is determined according to its quality, and the amount so fixed, 
is not liable to alteration for a term of 3U 3 ’ear 6 . 

Tmjab, 

In the Punjab one and the same man is usually the absolute proprietor and generalh' the 
sole cultivator, though he ma 3 ’ occasionally lease out a few fields to tenants. He is saddled with 
no rent. He has to provide for the cost of cultivation and for the Government demand, the 
rest of the produce he may devote to the maintenance of his family and the accumulation of 
his capital. But these men, while maintaining their individualit 3 ', do yet belong to vill.age 
cammunities. A village is not inhabited by a certain number of ryots, each unconnected with 
the other, hut b 3 ’ a number of persons of common descent forming one large cousinhood, having 
their own headmen, accustomed to joint action and mutual support. 

The British Government has from the first decided on lev 3 ’iiig the tax b 3 ’' mone 3 ’ payments 
assessed for a term of years. The peasant proprietors compound with the State for a fixed 
period, such assessment and compounding being technically termed a settleruent. But the 
proprietors do not engage individually with the Government, but b 3 ’ villages. The brother- 
hood, through its headmen or representatives, undertakes to pay so much for so many 3 'ears ; 
and then, having done this, they divide the amount among themselves, assigning to each man 
his quota. Primarily each man cultivates and pays for himself, but ultimately he is responsible 
for his coparceners and- they for him ; and they are bound together by a joint liability. The 
Punjab system, therefore, is not ryotwary, nor zemindary; but the village system. In the 
hills, and occasionally elsewhere, the zemindary system, and near Mooltin something 
approaching to the ryotwary system, may be found, Biit the village system is the prevalent 
one, especially in the most important districts. 

The average rate of assessment per acre, per annum, in the Cis-Sutlej States, is HI 
or 2i. ; in the Trans-Sutlej States, Hi- 1 5-7 or 3s. 1 frl. ; iu the Upper Baree and Rechna 

Doabs, Hl-6-5 or Zs. 9|r7.; in the Upper Chuch Doab, Rl-2-7 or is. Sjd. It will be 
observed that the rate diminishes as the settlement progresses westward, the country being 
poorer ; the same result will occur in the southern districts. It is estimated that a peasant 
pro|)rietor cultivates, on an average, eight acres, and at the mean rate of assessment (say Hl-'% 
per acre) would pay 12 rupees or £1 4«. per annum to the State. ■ From this point of view., 
the amount would not seem heavy. Again, from searching and accurate enquiry in the Settle ' 
ment department, showing the exact yield and value per acre of every kind of crop, it has been 
ascertained that the Goveynment demand does not exceed one-fifth of the gross value of th# 
produce in rich tracts, and one-sixth, or one-eighth, or even less, iu poor tracts. 

More complete information as to the system of revenue administration pursued in the 
North-West Provinces and iu Bombay will be found in the papers printed by oi'cler of the 
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Honourable House on the 20th August 1853 (No. 999). Papers on Iho subject o£ the revision 
of the assessment of the Madras Presidency have also been printed as No. 51 of the present 
Session. 

East India Hodse, MILL, 

June 1857. Examiner of India Correspondents, 

Annexure 11 to No. 7. 


Miante, dated 12th November 1861, by Colonel tbo Honoubahle Sin 'Wil.l.lAli Denisoit, K.C.B , Governor 

of MadroB. 

1. The Governor-General in Council having forwarded to this Government a copy of 
Colonel Baird Smith’s Report on the famine of last year in the Upper Provinces of the Bengal 
Presidency, has expressed a wish to be made acquainted with tho opinion of the Governor in 
Council on the subject of the advantages of a permanent settlement, as described in certain 
paragraphs of the above-mentioned Report, as applicable to the various districts of tho Madras 

territory. , i 

2. I have accordingly read carefully the Report in question, and will now proceed to 
give my opinions of the various proposals submitted by Colonel Smith with relation to the perma- 
nency of the Government assessment, and, as coupled with this, tho right of redeeming this 
by the payment of a sum equivalent to a certain number of years’ purchase of the annual 
assessment. 

3. I am disposed to agree with Colonel Baird Smith in many of the inferences which 
he has drawn from facts brought under his notice. He has, however, looked at tho queslion 
with reference principally to the effects which the measures proposed by him may possibly 
have on the condition of the agricultural population, while I, in my capacity of Governor, must 
take a broader and more general view of the action of the changes proposed, I must consider 
the effect produced, not upon one district only, but upon the Presidency at large, and I must 
especially consider the effect which, if Colonel Baird Smith’s views are carried out, will be pro- 
duced on the revenue, for upon the certainty and duo development of this must the mainte- 
nance of our power in India mainly depend. 

4. With- reference, then, to the firet suggestion made by Colonel Baird Smith, that a 
settlement of the claims of the Government upon the land should be perpetual, I would observe 
that before any such settlement could be made it would be necessary tlmt the Government 
should decide, once for all, what proportion the assessment or rent should bear to the produce 
of the land either gross or net. Having settled this point, it would be necessary to ascertain 
whether the existing claims upon the rj'ots are b.nsed upon this proportion. 

6. If, without the establishment of these preliminary data, the Government were to deter- 
mine at once that the existing demand upon the ryot should be made permanent, much in- 
justice would be done to individuals, which would, as a matter of course, be redressed ; while 
much would be done to the Government which represents the m.nss of the community, which 
would never be noticed or redressed. 


• Vide Paper 
No. 1. 


6. Assuming, however, that all these preliminary steps have been taken, and that the 
assessment on the ryot is fair and reasonable, there is yet an important point to consider, one 
indeed most important with relation to the proposed perpetual settlement, and that is, in what 
commodity shall this rent or assessment be payable, or, in other words, shall the tenant or ryot 
pay a corn or a money rent. 

7. In paragraph* 64 of his Report, Colonel Baird Smith talks of the rent as the portion of 
the net produce hitherto appropriated as Government Revenue, which he puts at 60 per cent, 
of the net produce, but in discussing the question of fixities as a public demand, he evidently, 
applies this fixity, not to the proportion of the crop, or its estimated amount in measures or 
weight of grain, but to the existing money value, which, looking to the very marked change 
which has taken place in the value of money during the last few years, represents a much 
smaller proportion of the crop. 'I'he effect of adopting the existing money value of the crop 
as the basis of the perpetual settlement, would be to place a tenant in a position to-which he has 
no claim. I assume that a revision has been made of the assessment, that everything has been 
done which could be expected from the best landlord, — under such circumstances the tenant 
can have no right to the collateral advantages which spring out of the gradual cheapening of 
money or the alteration of the relation existing between it and produce of various kinds. 

8. This is the landlord’s fair due, and indeed it is the only means by which he can manao-e 
to escape the difficulties arising out of the fixed character of the payments made to him, and 
the ever vaiying but steadily increasing price of labour and other commodities. 

- 9. In the case of a Government this would be remedied by the imposition of fresh, 
taxes ; but this would in point of fact be equivalent to a system of protection, — that is, one 
portion of the community would be bettered at the expense of the remainder. 

10. 1 do not wish to enter into the que.=tiou of the relative advantages of direct or indirect 
taxation generally. I would only observe that, with reference to India, it would be most un- 
wise to sacrifice the revenue arising from a source so well established and so well understood 
by the people of India as that of a land or produce assessment, upon the supposition that it 
may be possible to supply the deficit from other sources; while, then, I should not object to a 
reduetioii in the proportion of the crop taken as rent, to such an amount as would leave to the 
ryot a fair return for his labour aud his capital, and while I should not object to make this- 
proportion a perpetual charge on the land, I should altogether object to a proposal to place a 
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monej value upon this proportion o£ the crop at existing prices, and to make this money value 
the measure of the rent or assessment to be paid from henceforward. 

31. According to Colonel Baird Smith the power to redeem the rent or assessment is 
a natural and legitimate sequence of a permanent settlement. I cannot see that this connec- 
tion is necessary, but this is a point which need not 'be discussed. -I might observe that as 
I disapprove of a permanent monetary settlement, the question of redemption necessarily falls 
to the ground ; but I am desirous of recording my opinion as adverse to the scheme on several 
independent grounds — indeed I should object to it even were I inclined to admit the advan- 
tage of a permanent monetary assessment. 

12. In the first place, I may observe that the effect of inducing the occupiers of land to 
invest their capital in purchasing up the assessment, is, in point of fact, to deprive them of the 
capital which they require to cultivate the land. Xt will be said, and indeed is constantly 
said, that in such matters men are the best judges of their own interests, and tiiat unless they 
expect or can calculate on certain positive advantages as are likely to accrue from the expenditure 
of capital, they will not purchase. This, as all such statements are, is partially true. The 
man who is intelligent and educated, who knows the value of money, who is aware of the 
various profitable uses to which he may turn it, will of course reject that which, held out to 
him as a boon, would in fact inflict upon him, were he fool enough to avail himself of the offer, 
a severe injury. But there are many among Englishmen who attach an undue importance to 
the possession of land : they look to the acquisition of a freehold as conferring a degree of 
importance in .a colony similar to what it does in England, and they are likely to be deluded 
into making a purchase which will hamper their operations for years. Colonel Baird Smith 

, admits that few will fake advantage of the offer ; why then tempt them to do that which 
their common sense tells them will be injurious ? I say injurious, because, as the interest of 
money may be said to range as high as 10, 15, and 20 per cent, if the Government by 
appealing to the vanity or weakness of a man’s nature leads him to content himself with 5 
per cent., he has lost the difference between that and the higher rate of interest, — that is, he has 
not made so profitable an investment of his c.ipital as he might have done. 

13. Colonel Baird Smith brings forward the fallacy that it is a matter of indifference 
whether the Government receives the interest of its capital annually or is paid the amount of 
the capital itself and has the responsibility of investing it. But, to say nothing of the well- 
established fact that the capital will be more productive if left in the hands of private indivi- 
duals, a very limited acquaintance with the proceedings of Governments would have proved 
to him that there is nobody entrusted with authority which ought to be entrusted with the 
expenditure of its capital. The amount of what may be called interest — that is, the sum which 
can annually be drawn from the population — is limited ; but if a Government is enabled to 
raise money by the sale of perpetuities for a few years' purchase, there would be no check upon 
or limit to its extravagance. Such a permission could not safely be given to a Government 
which is accountable to a representative assembly, much less ought it to be entrusted to one 
which is practically autocratic. 

I therefore object to the proposal that the ryots, or generally the men who pay an annual 
assessment to the Government, should be allowed to purchase up that assessment for a certain 
number of years’ purchase, on the grounds that it would be injurious to the payers as well as 
to the receivers of the assessment. 


Annexure III to No, 7. 


Minute, dated 21lh December 1861, by the Hosoobable Mr. B. Maitbt, Member of tbe Madias Counoil. 

1. Colonel Baird Smith’s proposed measure of making the land tax permanent and 
declaring it only liable to enhancement when Government supplieswater by new works of 
irrigation, has long been the rule in the ryotwary districts in this Presidency and has my 
cordial approval. 

2. Our so-called annual settlements have led to an idea that the land tax fluctuates 
instead of being fixed, but this is an error. It is the charter of our ryots, and one which they 
dearly prize, that nothing can be demanded of them in excess of the established assessment 
except when iivigation is .newly supplied. This most valuable principle has produced all tbe 
advantages depicted by Colonel Baird Smith in paragraph 60 and sneoeeding portions of his 
second Report, in those of our districts which are favoured with a moderate assessment, such 
as Canara, Malabar, Tanjorej CuddapaU, etc., and it has given vitality to our ryotwary system 
in those districts where, notwithstanding the soundness of its principle, it nearly broke down 
under the gievious disadvantages of an unduly high assessment, cumbersome rules of detail 
leading to interference and annoyance on the part of the inferior revenue servants, and im- 
perfect land registers. 

8. The annual settlements of the land revenue in this Presidency have not, therefore, 
been held for the purpose of fixing or altering the assessment, but to determine what sum 
was to be paid to Government by. each cultivator for the current year after ascertaining the 
extent of land in his occupancy and his ability to pay the full assessment upon it. In con- 
sequence of over-assessment, lands were continually thrown up after a brief occupation, and 
remissions had to be given when produce was deficient or prices were low. Hence these 
annual settlements used to be a long and laborious business, but they have already been 
greatly shortened by the progress made in modifying the assessment and rectifying the 
details of our ryotwary system, and soon they will become a mere formal matter of account as 
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Le virtually placed upon the landowners at a time when they are least prepared 
for it, if an increase in the price of grain is to raise ths assessment. 

4. The evils of our annual settlements have been so great in leading to uncertainty, cor- 
rupt interference on the part of the taluq servants and fraudulent practices, that 
it is the great object of the survey to get rid of them by fixing such a moderate 
F.ovenuo Survey Volume, page 17, parngropli 28. assessment as Can be paid in all or- 
dinary years. The new assessment 
is not to be’a rent which swallows up the surplus produce after paying the w'ages 
• of labour and the profits of the agiicultural stock employed, but a land tax which 
is to leave a surplus or rent to the proprietor. Exact accuracy is, therefore, 
deolaied immaterial in classifying the land and calculating the produce, and 
„ _ ,, , 'o , « reasoning urges the fixing 

graphs 13 and n. moderate commutation rate 

once for all. Else the same necessity 
will continue for peiiodical seftlcments with their uncertainty and evils, and we 
shall have all those corrupt practices in fixing the price of grain in different 
ranges of villages, which have just been swept away by tbe abolition of the 
ooluiigoo in Tanjoro and Tinnevelly. 

8. Tliese arguments tell most strongly against allowing the assessment to fluctuate annually 
or at short periods with the price of grain. But they seem to mo also to have much force 
against an arrangement for readjusting the assessment in reference to the state of the markets 
at distant intervals of time. Unle.'s the assessment is declared permanent, an equal degree 
‘of enufidenoe will not be felt, and in consequence capital will not flow as abundantly to the land, 
■and land will not attain the same saleable value. It will also bo impracticable to allow the 
redemption of the land tax, should that measure he considered advantageous to the State, 
nor could the Inam question have been satisfactorily. settled by tbe issue of permanent titles 
to tbe holders of enfranchised iiiam on the pjiyment of a portion of tbe old assessment if 
tliis obstacle had been allowed to intervene. The importance of this last consideration will 
' 3/eme.-A sUtemont obtained by me from when the immense extent of the inam 

tba Seveimo Board sbows that tbe inam lands lands is recollected, and 06 no question regarding 
equal nearly one-fourth of tbe iissesEod area. They the fluctnalions of price prevented a permanent 
comprise six millions of acres, while the assessed settlement being made with them, I trust that 
area amounts to 20 millions. Ibo same course will be followed with tbe other 


Afemo. — A Et.atcmcnt obtained by me from 
tba Sevenne Board shows that tbe inam lands 
equal nearly one-fourth of the iissessod area. They 
comprise six millions of acres, while the assessed 
area amonnU to 20 millions. 


lands of the Piesidonoy. 

9. 1 express this hope on a full conviction that a moderate land tax, fixed once nnd for 
ever, is the surest method of promoting the interests both of tbe Government nnd the 
landholders. The encouragement thus given to enlarged ngrioullural operations, the addition 
to other sources of revenue which must follow a more extensive nnd profitable cultivation of the 
land, and the economy practicable in cslablisbmcnts under a simple system of administration, 
would, I .behove, more than equal any increase in the land revenue which Government can 
expect from a rise in the price of grain. On the other hand, too, a permanent assessment 
is such a‘ boon that so long ns any profit remains the landowners wonld bear fluctuation of 
price below the commutation rate, nor would they in their prosperity bo beyond the reach 
of additional taxation, should pressing occasion arise. An income tax which includes incomes 
derived from rent is now in temporary operation, thougli it is lo bo ho])ed that the need of 
it will soon 'pass away. (Since writing these remarks, I haVc found the course proposed by 
me strongly advocated in an elaborate despatch from this Government to the Honourahle the 
Court of Directors, dated 5th hfarch 1313, when the ryotwnry sj’stcm was under considera- 
tion, and I would invite attention to paragraphs 130 to 135. The Government observed : “ The 
object which is difficult of attainment, and which requires the first attention, is the aug- 
mentation of the general wealth of the country. It will be nlwa 3 ’B easy, wo conceive, to devise 
means of drawing a duo proportion of that wealth ns it increases into the public tre.nsure;” 
and then they argued, .most justly in my opinion, that a fixed assessment is the mainspring of 
agricultural enterprise and wealth^ I am thus strongly in favour of n permanent assessment, 
and by parity of reasoning should prefer n settlement for a term of years to annual settle- 
mente. 

10. I do not enter into the question of redeeming the land tax, since the opinion of this 
Government is not called for on that point in Mr. Secretary Grey’s letter now under notice. 


Appendix to Annexure III. 

1. In a Revenue Despatch to Bengal, dated 20lh January 1813, the Honourable Court 
of Directors observe in paragraph 34 : “ Hence it was also that the survey rents in tbe Ceded 
Districts, and indeed in most of the other Collcotorslnps in the Peninsula, whore the ryotwary 
system had been carried into effect, constituted the maximum of annual rent to which the 
cultivator was liable.” 

■2. The Madras Government in their Revenue letter to Court of Directors, dated 12tli 
August 1814, when replying to the Court’s orders to carry out a permanent ryotwary settle- 
ment, slate in paragraph 0 

" Independently of the general interest excited by the character of its author (Colonel 
Munro), his paper, dated 16th August 1807, claims notice as conlaiiiing the only project of a 
ryotwary permanent settlement. To that paper your Ilonourfihlo Court’s Despatch mnkos.a 
marked reference, and we accordingly feel oureelves at liberty to regard the project which it 
contains ns the permanent settlement which your Honourable Court would wish to introduce 
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In Bpeakine of tho lyotwar Bystem, wo. Uiorcforo beg for tbo Bake o£ nccuraoy to be under- 
Etood to mean the system recommended in Colonel Munro s letter oc 16th August 1&07, 

S, In the Revenue Board^s elaborate Minulo of 15th January 1818, on the Land Tenures 
of this Presidency, a comparison is thus drawn in paragraph 14.0 between the zemindnry and 

r}0twa^^6e e^eu^_.^^rer^eQ gj.gtcm nnd the permanent zemindaiy EcttlomentB 

was that en^RementB for the revenue were entered into by Government w’jlb each iud^vidual 

ryot instead of with an intermodiaio hereditary remindar. ^ •* * * Ibc 

assessment was a permanent maximum assessment fixed on each field.” 


Annexure IV to No. 7, 


Minute, dated 6tli January 18G3, by tlio IIoKocn.nii.n Mn. tV. MonrnEin, Member of tbc Madras Council. 

1. The only answer that can ha made by this Government to the letter addressed to it by 
Mr. Secretary Grey, must ho to the effect that no oliaiigoof tenure is c.alled for. As under the 
ryotwary sj’stem the lands arc made over in pcrpclnity to tlio ryots, tlic ryot is to all intents 
and purposes the proprietor of the land; he c.an suljlct it, and transfer it by gift, s.ilc, or 
jnortgage, and so long as ho pays the fixed assessment, ho cannot bo ejected by the Government. 
No better title, or one more securo, can bo given. That it is felt to he seenro is practically 
proved by the fact that ryots without licsitafion dig wells and effect other c.^n_sivc improve- 
ments, satisfied, under the existing revenue rules, that their permanency of title is secure, 

2. The diffipulties which our ryots have had to meet have been confined to the high rates 
of assessment and to the evils consequent thereon. These, however, have been almost entirely 
removed, and with the introduction of lower assessments, the cultivators of this Presidency nro 
now placed in such a position as to be without nny legitimate subject of complaint, and to 
cause their earnest prayer to ho that they may ‘be left in the iindisturl>cd enjoyment of their 
present privileges, 

3. In the remarks made by Mr. hlalthj' ns to the assessment being a final one, and in tho 
wisdom of declaring the money rate a permanent one, I quite concur. 1 am satisfied that tho 
assessment was intended by Sir T, Munro to be a final one. As such it has been adopted by 
Government, 


No. 8.] . Ko. 1C27, dated tbc 23rd April 1802. 

From — J. B. Peile, Esq,, Acting Undcr-Sccrctnry to the GoTcmment of Bombay, 
To — W. Gbet, Esq., Secretory to tbo Govemmeut of India. 


* Vide Faper 
No. B. 


With reference to your communications, Nos.* 203G nnd C, dated rcspcctivclj' the 7th 

Ootoher nnd 2Dd January last, 1 am directed to 
forw.ard printed copies of the Minutes noted in 
the margin, containing opinions of thw Members 
of this Government respecting tho "question of 
a permanent settlement of tho land tax in this 
Presidency.” 


Minute by His Escclicncy tho Governor, doted 3rd 
March 18G2, 

Miuato hy the Hononroblo Mr, Keoves, doted 7lh 
March 18G2. 

Minute hy the Honourahlo Mr. Frcrc, dated 31st 
March 18G2. 


Annexure I to Ko, 8, 


Minute, dated 3rd March 18G2, by the Hohoubauee Sm Gbo. Ressbil Cleee, K.C.B., Governor of Bombay. 

It is a maxim of the natives of this country, that tho perfection of financial administration 
may be me.asured by the extent to which an equitable Inud tax is made to contribute to the 
support of the State, aud that the excellency of a government may he estimated by tho 
, absence of direct and indirect taxation. 

2. I have never doubted the truth of this opinion, seeing that the native feels that, in 
return for the payment which he makes to the State, he acquires the right to occupy or possess 
his land, and that^ in that right ho receives an equivalent which to his mind deprives his pay- 
ment of the essential chai-acteristio of a tax. 

3. This financial system is_ one of the most ancient institutions of this country, and is 
founded on tho right of the State to a share in the produce of tho land, a right which is 
proved not only by the universality of the practice, but by’ the fact that exemption from tho 
obligation to pay is regarded as a much-cherished privilege, which has cither been forcibly 
acquired in olden times, or has been directly conferred by the State upon the possessor as a 
reward. 

frequently the case that the title of the holders or occupants of the land to enjoy 
the usurmet of the soil has become more or less complete, and their rights of occiipanpy more 
or less permanent, according to usage and a variety of circumstances. But exemption from 
payment ot a share of the produce is nowhere the rule, but the exception j and I consider it 
T'Ji impolitic, by fixing permanently at their present money value the demands 

or tne State on the land, to transgress a principle of finance so sound nnd correct ns tho one 
i nave aaverted to, because it is the tendency of prices and wages to increase, consequently 
-he expenses of administration must increase. If, therefore, the income of Government from 
e an be stationary, or nearly so, which, by fixing the assessment permanently, must be tho 
case, recourse must be had to increased taxation, both direct and indirect. 
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5. It -will be perceived that in these observations I advert only to the fixity o£ settlement in 
respect to the money demand, and I desire it be understood that I do not advocate any varia- 
tion in the just and moderate proportion o£ the gross produce on which the present assess- 
ments are based. But, as the prices of produce are yearly increasing, I" see no infringement 
of the original conditions of the settlement, nor will it be so felt by the ryot, if, on the 
expiration of this experimental settlement, the Government laud tax should bo re-adjusted 
according to those increased prices, and to other circumstances, provided that no revision is 
made writhin such long period of time, or otherwise than on considerations of the most sound 
character, and upon well-established facts. • 

6. This a thirty years’ settlement such as has been introduced into a considerable 
portion of this Presidency, and is in progress throughout the rest of it, fulfils. The modera- 
tion with which the assessment has been fixed has given the right of oeoiipanoy a high market- 
able value j and, under the settlement, in some districts, the prosperity of tlie people has 
increased in a marked degree. But I do not concur with the late Colonel Baird Smith that 
to intensify these results, which are similar to those described by him as Laving taken place 
under the settlement of the North-West Provinces, we should here have recourse to a perma- 
nent settlement of the land lax j and it appears to me that more is due to those other elements 
of our settlements which he enumerates, ftc., “ security of titles, moderation of assessment,” 
and, above all, ” the recognition and careful record of rights,” than to the mere “ protracted 
fixity of the public demand.” 

7. For in this Presidency it had long been sought to perfect a ryotwnry system by 
acknowledging no others than the Government and the poor peasant, and imposing on the 
latter all the burdens that he could stagger under in support of the lormer. That system 
natur.ally proved detrimental to the lands and all 'their inhabitants, excepting hero and there 
the usurer. The result was that which must infallibly ensue under any Government which 
itself lives from hand to mouth, keeps no surplus money for advances, and maintains no 
stores for use, when in hard times seed com is needed. Constant remissions, and still 
farther decline of villages, became the ordinary characteristics of provinces which had 
already imdorgono the hamssing and depopnluting effects of more than two centuries 
of wars and plunder. The authorities at length resolved on retrieving a position for agri- 
culture. It would have been better, in my opinion, to have recognised some dormant 
tenures, and to have resuscitated others. But habit and the example set by predecessors, 
whose wars, recklessness, and oppression had, gener.ally speaking, exterminated the more 
respectable classes of landholders, served to keep ont of view this best element of the success 
which depends on the possession of capital, or of good credit. So they did the next best thing 
with a.peoplo who are not gonoraliy Mahomedan spendthrifts but industrious Hindoos. After 
a survey, thej' imposed a very moderate assessment. This is now in operation, and is to 
endure for a period of 30 years. It is obvious that this being the first attempt on this side of 
India, within the limits of Biitish dominions, to apply to cultivation a method of extending 
and improving it, and to population an encouragement to immigrate nnd increase, it would be 
an utter disregard of the rights of the Government in land tax if the present sottlemont were 
to he viewed as the limit of our demand. All that is here wanted sliort of the reconstruction 
of such classes as zemindars and rahernsdnrs, with their worth nnd inQuonco, is to allow such a 
duration of settlement (and SO years is not amiss for the purpose) ns will combine the objects 
of increasing at afuturo period the moderate and just demands of the Govei-nmcnt, while recon- 
ciling the rvot, for his own sake, to devote his industry and the utmost of his small moans to 
the improvement of his long holding. 

8. It is, in my opinion, another good re.ason for not settling our land tax permanently, that 
there can be no doubt in any unprejudiced mind that the lands are not yet held, generally 
speaking, as they might without dillicnlty bo declared to be held, on a title still more highly 
esteemed and cherished. , However well satisfied the ryot may bo with the security of his 
right of his occupancy under the Revenue Survey Settlement, the term " iMeoras ” conveys to his 
mind a sense of ownership which no nssiiraiice th.at so long ns ho pays the Government revenue 
he will not he disturbed in the possession of his fields can give him. This was recently 
illustrated to me in a forcible manner by an intelligent Patolli, who, in answer to a question jmt 
to him with the view of eliciting the estimation in which ho relatively held his ” hleeras” 
nnd ” Ghatkoollo ” land, replied — ‘'The Meeros is mine j the Ghatkoollo is yours." And 
again, as was emphatically said in my hearing, on another occasion, by a Native District 
Deputy Collector, and at the same time by an experienced Mamlutdnr — "They bold 
nffemionatoly to Meeras (“ 'Mccras Uo hoUout dil lugta ”). 

9. With reference also to the possibility of having hereafter permanently to impose now 
taxes I object to the proposal for abandoning the right of Government to the improved value 
which increased prices should give to the right of the State to a share of the produce of tho 
fertile soil worked at small cost in money and labour, a right which has been reserved to it 
from ancient times, and which lias, until recently, enabled it practically to exempt the people 
of this country from the burdens of taxation which press so heavily on the communities of 


Europe. 

10. I shall lament to sen a departure from this wise system ; nor do I see the necessity 
of the proposed measure, for the agricultural elnsscs arc, on nil hands, admitted to bo improving, 
nnd to be becoming gradually possessed of some capital ; and those works of irrigation which 
must mainly be the mainstay to protect them in sensonB of drought can only bo undertaken on 
an organised system, which no present permanent settlement would ensure being ever executed, 
but which it is the duty of the Government to undertake whenever it has available rcsouicea. 
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11. No legislative enactments have boon found necessary in Ibis Presidency to give effect 
to the 30 years' settlements now in oiiern'tion, and none appears to be necessary. 

Annex’tre 11 to No. 8. 


llinuto, anted 7Ui March 1802, by the IIoNOOitiDLC Me. nEEVrs, Member of the Bombay Council. 

I concur in opinion with IJis Excellency the President (bat Colonel Baird Smith’s proposal 
for a permanent settlement would, in the present state of this Presidency, bo a glaring financial 
error# 

2. There has always been a tendency to conclude (bat any measure considered good and 
applicable in Bengal and the North-West Provinces must bo the s.'imo in Bombaj’. But hero 
our rates have been pitched at the minimum for a period of 30 years, with the exprcssid inten- 
tion of a revision, after consideration of prices, at the end of lbat term, when we arc sure of a 
permanent increased revenue equal, or nearly equal, to what it was at first supposed the Income 
and License Taxes combined would yield in this Presidency- To sacrifico this particiilnrly 
when it is considered that we bavo no scheme of taxation to replace it, and that we do not even 
yet know how to tax the mercantile and other non-agricultural classes equally and cfiectiially 
— when we are anxiously looking about for money for roads and public works— is not to bo 
thought of. 

8. Without committing myself to tho opinion that a permanent settlement will never bo 
appropriate, I am perfectly satisfied that the time for such a settlement in this Presidency is 
so remote that it is a mere waste of timo to consider it. We arc emerging steadily and 
most satisfoctorily from the evil clToets of wars, famines, oppressive assessment, and corrupt 
management, which were everywhere manifest when we took possession of the country. 
In Guzerat, it is true, a revenue survey was not set on foot until the lapse of a con'idcr.nldo 
period. Captain Cruiokshank and Captain Keys, however, were conducting it, fo my personal 
knowledge, as early as in 1826. In the Deccan no time was lost in attempting the work of im- 
provement, and Mr. Pringle commenced a revenue survey under Air. Elphinstone’s own direc- 
tions j but after much money had been expended, it was found that operations in the Deccan 
had been left too much to native execution, and that the work of assessment (tho measure- 
ments were generally good) was founded on the grossest briber}’ and corruption ; a stop wa», 
therefore, put to this survey, and the Guzerat proceedings ceased much about the same lime. 
The present scheme of survey and assessment was matured by officers tboroughl}’ acquainted 
with all former errors and mismanagement, and has been entirely successful in the imposition 
of an assessment extremely moderate and equal, and in giving to occupants a tenure ns secure 
as they possibly can have. Government has declared that they have no claim to tho soil so 
long as the assessment is paid. But it appears that one or two Collectors in tho Dec-can have 
lost sight of this provision, and failed to impress it on the minds of occupants. Tho meorasdnr, 
equally with the ordinary occupants, is bound to pay tho assessment, and his land is rospoiisihio 
in default equally with that of the ordinary occupants. The only difference between the two 
is, that the meerasdar lias liitbcrto bad tbo privilege of re-entry on land deserted b}’ him for 
a period of tliirt}’ ye-nrs, and even longer — a privilege generally and properly condemned ns 
opposed to reason, and productive of the grossest injustice and oppression. 

4. The Honourable Court of Directors combined with the Government of India and 


successive Governments of this Presidency in considering that this privilege was entircl}’ wrong 
and ought to be put an end to by legislation. But Lord Elpbiustono’s Government, after 
very anxious and careful consideration, came to the conclusion tliat although the Civil Courts 

occiisionnlly reinstated a mecrasdar, tho measures 
Ktf'v which had been adopted in connection with tho 

the CoQucil o£ India for lioiubny. iGveDUG Btirvcy W’ouUl ^mcliinlly noiitrnlisc the 

injuviouB efiTccts oE the rc-entvy privilege, which 
would die out without any violent interference, and it was therefore decided that legislation 
was unnecessary. 


5. Act XIV of 1869, which limits all claims to 12 years, has most probably laid a 
salutary restriction on the claims of a meerasdar, and thus effeoted a most thoi'ough coinci- 
dence between the tenures of meerasdar and ordinary occupant. 

_ 6. The solitary remnant left to the holder of mecras will be the name, but it onght to 
excite no surprise that, in the two Colleotorates of Poona and Abmednagar, meerasdars try to 
cry up and enhance the value of their owu lands by crying down the lands of others held on 
^aotly the same tenure. I am perfectly willing, however, to give ordinary occupants in tlie 
Deccao, Satara, and part of Sholapore, the only localities wliero meoras exist, the name or title 
if It can he shown satisfactorily, after full e.xplanation to them of the rights we now enjoy, 
that they really desire it. Collectors and their Assistants should be directed to set forth to 
the occupants that the only distinction remaining is the name ; and if they then require the 
name, it should be given them “gratis.” In the Southern Marathn Country the cultivators 
are none of them meerasdars, though they are possessors ns ancient as any holder of that 
denomination, and are in very much better oircumstanees, 

I heg to refer to the three Minutes I liave written on the subject of mecras and the 
e&eets of the revenue survey for a more detailed explanation of my views. 

8. My opinion then is, that the occupants under survey rules have a tenure in no 
egiee wanting in fixity and security j its sole liability is that of paying a moderate assessment, 
°‘™'’s in no respect from that of a holder of an extensive Ica'ohold property in 
ng an , or, in fact, from that of any person of any rank paying taxes in the United Kingdi-ni. 
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9. The permanent settlement cannot possibly add anything to this security ; nnd legisla- ' 
tiou, hy meddling with what has hitherto been considered as a matter .of course, would do 
harm. No one doubts that when Government give a lease (not of land but of rates) for 80 years 
or 50 years the rates will not be changed. Occupants sell and mortgage their lands j they 
would not do this if they doubled the word of Government, or the fixity of their tenure ; and 
officious interference with well-understood customs and maxims entirely uncalled for would 
excite the ‘wonderment of the people, and perhaps their distrust; but it would certainly not 
tend to raise their opinion of the wisdom of the Legislature. 


Annexure- III to No. 8. 


Minute, dated the 31st March 1862, hy the Honodbable Mb. W. B. Pbebe, Member of the Bombay Connoil. 

After carefully considering Colonel Baird Smith’s report and these Minutes, I have 
nothing to add but my general concurrence with His Excellency the. President and my 
honourable colleague Mr. Reeves. 

2. I have already given my opinion upon the meerasee tenure, so need not reiterate 
mj' objections to its revival, except with the modifications proposed by Mr. Reeves ; my firm 
belief being that the ryots already possess all that is wholesome of the meerasee right if the 
Collectors and other Revenue officers only took the trouble to show it to them. 

• Tide annexure 3. I annex translation of a memorandum* by Ram Rao Bheemajee Dessayee of Dharwar 
Jfo. V. which the Honour.able Mr. Reeves left with me to record on this subject, the papers having 

passed him when he received the memorandum ; and I would point to the public works under- 
A’o'zf °"”'*'**'* villagers in Dharwar (of which the Secretary will be good enough to annext a list) 

■ as showing that, with the 30 years’ guarantee of the revenue survey and the present low rates, 
the ryots have means of their own to lay out on improvement, and feel that they have suf- 
ficient hold of the land to lead tliem to embaik in those improvements for the general good ; 
and as it is well known, even to the ryots themselves, that the lands which have been already 
surveyed wilt, on the expiration of the 30 years, bear an increased assessment of from 25 to 
50 per cent., 1 am satisfied that a more permanent settlement than we now have is not required 
b}’ the ryots, and would be a serious s.acrifice by Government, even if it was introduced into 
those villages alone where the whole land had been taken up, and consequently where the 
profit or loss, which would be sustained, might be apparent; but even then we must recollect 
that the bargain is all on one side; for, if by any accident it should happen that prices were to 
fall and the assessment was found to be too high. Government would be obliged to reduce the 
rates, while, on the other hand, the ryot would reap the benefit of all unforeseen advantages. 


Annexure IT to No, 8, 


No. 1038, dated ICtli May 1802. 

From— A. D. Robebtsox, ESq., Acting Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 

To— The Soorotary to tho Government of India. 

I am directed to forward the accompanying copy of a statement showing the works of 
puldie utility constructed and executed in the Dharwar Collcctorate during the year 1860-61, 
Printed copy forn-arded to tlio Government of either wholly or partially at the cost of ptivate 
• India with Mr. Acting Under Sccrotury Fcilo’s individuals referred to in par.agrapb 3 ' of the 
j r,We onnciera letter No. 1C27, dated £3rd April 1802. Honour.ablc Mr. Frcro’sJ minute on tbo sul'.jeut 

Taper^So. 8, of the redemption of land tax in this Presidency, dated the 31st March last. 

2. -A copy of the translation of Ram Row Rhimnjee’s memorandum mentioned in the 
same paragraph of the Honourable Mr. Frere’s Minute is also annexed. 


Statement sJmoing the worleh of pnllic ntility constructed or executed in the Nhanoar Collectorate 
dining the year 1860-61, whether wholly or partially at the cost af private individuals, and 
in the latter case, showing the extent of contribution from private sources. 


Bl6TBlCt0. 

riaoeo nhote constructed. 

0 

Dcscriptloa ot tho wotks. 

Coei or Kion tvonx akp rnopoRTioKB 

OF COST DBFDATBD SY GOVBSirUBITT 
AKD PBIVATB IffDiriDUALB SESPBCTlTBIrY. 

Names of prlrato individualBwho 
hare either wholly or partially 
deftaytd tbo cost ol cask vtotk. 

Prifalo 

contributloDB. 

Governtnont 

contrlbutiODB. 

Total ooBt 
during tbo 
year 1800*0li 

TaLPOKJL * 

Dhamar to Garrug • 
Maru<l(*heo . • • 

Kcar Gurrag • • • 

Kolglicrry « • • 

21n.'‘good • • • 

Bcitigherreo • • • 

Nowloor • . • 

Karkope • • • 

Bbaruar • • • 

Ditto . . . • 

Tlond repairs . • • 

Constrnctiiig chowreo • 

Uepairs to road • • 

Ditto slolco • • 

Ditto tank • • 

Conntractlng chorrree • 

Kepaira to tank • » 

Constructing ebowreo • 

Repairs to Ualghcr^ tank 

Constructing cistern in 

- Ilalgbcrrj tank. 

K O* P. 

237 1 2 
149 0 0 
333 0 G 
163 10 0 
08 B 0 
91 12 0 
027 0 0 
IM 0 0 
4.736 IZ 0 

480 0 0 

/? o. p. 

620 0 0 
70 0 0 
07 0 0 
20 14 0 
03 6 0 
76 0 0 
110 8 0 

3,610* 0 0 

a. Pt 

m 15 7 
87 14 1 
SSO 16 10 
45 14 0 
82 14 8 
143 12 0 
016 8 0 
114 0 0 
2,C87 4 7 

11 1 2 

VillngeTB ot Gurrug. 

Ditto JJftrudchce, 

Ditto Gurrug. 

Ditto Kelghcrry, 

Di(to lIooROod.* 

Ditto Dcitigherreo, 

Ditto Nowloor, 

Ditto Karkopo. 

Townpeopio and blonlolpalUy of 
Dharwar, 

Ditto ditto ditto. 
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SMemM showing the wod-s ofpnlUc utilitj/ constructed in the Marwar Collectoialc during the year JB60-CV 

etc . — conclndcu. 


Bigibiotb. 


PlaccG whoro conBlructcd. 


DcGcrlplIon of the workn. 


HoOBLBB TALOOEi 


Nowi. Goosd 
Taloosa. 


ItAKBSDBDJrOOB 

Taloosa. 


Bukcapoob 

Taxoosa. 


Kobe Taioosa 


Parsapoor « • 

Tnrrua and Dhooodsco 
Ounjec Gul(co 


Chick Ilnrkoonco 
Huroo lIuTkoonco 
HulUital 
Mattlkuttcc « 

Bam Samoodrd . 
linmonkopo • 
Parsapoor • 
Bomapoor Indapoor 
Karrywad . • 

Doodihal # 

Ditto « 


DuuBix Taxoosa , 


Hujtoal Talooei 


Tirittpoor 

Pedasoor 

Ehrompoor 


Dambal « 
Koorat RottcO 


Bambal 

linmnonhal 


Ainkorry IlaiiRul 
Dburma Biver 


ChaodcrRlicrrco 
Kuncbccncgloor 
Ilootultco • 
Dburma RiTcr 
Dclgal • • 

Konenkopo • 
Mellobullcc « 
Garshunkopo 
Tlankankuily 
DolcGhB’ar « 
Hangul « 
hloodcQOor « 
Goorcnhuilco 
Slogapoor « 
nadumguttco 
Eurcogoodrec 


Oootal • • 

I Assoondco 
Honuatho « 

I Goodpoodapoor 
' Dcadghcc I5c«crTolr 
I Dcadgbeo • 


Ycttlnballco • 
Sarhudghco • 

Near Aniterry bclrrc^n 
Hoogloor Odd TIggaon. 
Gangaioor • 
Deagherreo • 

Uawcrcc • 


Sattinlialico , 
Kuchtroo « 
BcDphcrry , 
Ha'wasbbawl 
Uoossoor , 


I Aloigborry • 
Hullibial • 

I Ma^Moor • 

Hoolaltco . 

TiUo^^loo and Koosnoor 


Duswee • 

ilassoor • 

Lingnpoor • 
Gaugajcecopo 
Scedannor • 
Goodeohailce 
Chuppradhultco 
Koadmoghco 
Koorubgond 
doklahiUlco « 
Agurguttce • 
Chickhubsoor 
KoRnelly . 

Kunvessidgherrec 
Shankorubulleo 
Scergoopee . 
'Nulowdeo ■ 
Hebsoor • 

hlnlUgar • 


tlcpairfl to tank 
Ditto rand 
Ditto tank 


W«jt»cipal Expenditure, 


Town of Dborwar 
Ditto Bettigherry 
Ditto Hoobice • 
Ditto Guddug , 
Ditto Rancebedooor 


Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Constructing wol! 
Bepnirn to tank 
Coostructlog cliowroo 
Ditto ditto 

Bepnirs to tank 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto 
Constructing chowreo 
Ditto well 


Repair* to tank 
Constructing cliOWTOo 
Uepatr* to tank 


Confitmctlng well 
Ditto ditto 


Repair* to tank (ifutce) 
Ditto ebowree 


Bepaira to tank 
Constructing bridge 


Ditto well 
Ditto ebowree 

Repair* to tank 
Constructing canal 
Ditto ditto 

Repair* ti tank 
Con*troetlDg well . 
Ditto chowreo 

Ditto canal . 

Ditto cbnwree 

Ditto well 

Ditto ebowree 

Constraetlng ebowree 
Repain to tank 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 


tank 

ditto 


Ditto ditto 

Con*tructlDC chowreo 


Repairs to tank 
Ditto ditto 
Ditto road « 


Ditto canal 


Ditto canal 


Ditto tank , 
Constrncting ebowree 


tank. 

Ditto ebowree 

Ditto ditto 

ConGlrucltng ebowree 
Kcpalrn to tank « 

Ditto caoal • 


Ditto tank 


Ditto chowreo 
Ditto tank 


Ditto ebowree 


Ditto ditto 
Conetrncting ebowree 
Itopairs to tank ^ 
CoiiBtructIng ebowree 
Repairs to chowreo * 


Ditto 


ditto 


|CoD6trncting bridges 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Gbakd Total 


Com op aach wobk awd ntoposr/ONfl 



or COM i)p.r*iT»D nr OoveniritawT 



iWD riiiviis mniviDoais uairacrirstr. 

Kame* of prltale Indlvldaals who 

Pflralo 

contributions, c 

JoTfrnment 

outributlons 

Total cost 
during the 
jcarlbCOCl. 

bare either wholly or partially 
defrayed the cost of each worr. 

n o. f. 

/? o. r. 

a a. y. 



10 D 0 

in 15 0 

ICO fi (1 

Vniagen of ParsapTor. 

677 I 0 

C20 0 0 

271 7 10 

Ditto 

Turrn* Duoondicc. 

133 fi 9 

IJI 7 3 

207 15 0 

Ditto 

Gunjec Ghuilhe ud 



neirbbonrlng TjlJaiff*, 

2C0 0 0 

200 0 0 

51 16 2 

villagers cl Clilek Hurkoone;, 

1,003 C 0 

100 10 0 

C21 16 0 

Ditto 

Hnrre Hotkooacc. 

'113 3 0 

1(3 6 1 

l‘»3 0 3 

Ditto 

Hallihal. 

SOO 0 0 

200 0 0 

431 B 3 

Ditto 

Moltikatee. 

75 4 0 

41 7 0 

60 3 2 

Ditto 

B»m Bamoodra. 

73 0 0 

70 0 0 

P5 7 7 

Ditto 

liamonkope. 

400 0 0 

200 0 0 

07 8 10 

intio 

Puriapoor. 

160 0 0 


37 2 1 

Ditto 

Bomapar lodipoor. 

6V 0 U 

206 0 0 

23 12 0 

Ditto * 

Karrywatl, 

Bo^llhal. 

76 0 0 

76 0 0 

lOlll 0 

Dilta 

271 4 0 

20) 0 0 

S97 4 3 

Ditto 

ditto. 

1,000 0 0 

1^00 0 n 

407 4 7 

Ditto 

Tirhpoor, 

’ C3 0 Q 

75 0 0 

120 15 4 

Ditto 

rod-uoor. 

032 0 0 


0 0 

Ditto 

injnmpoor. 

ICO 0 0 

... 

29 11 0 

A ryot of Dcmbal brname *' Rarana • 

4,050 0 7 

... 

1.079 12 4 

A rjot of the TllUge caVtd 
'* Knmrapi ** 

IM 7 0 

... 

IfO 12 2 

Villaccf* o: 

Dnmbil. 

ICO 0 1 

... 

Cl 0 0 

Ditto 

Hamnonhal, 

400 C 2 

D20 12 0 

170 3 1 

Ditto 

Ilangnl, 

4,152 0 4 

517 d 8 

101 0 4 

Ditto 

Hangul and nil Up 



rclffbbonrhood. 

2 12 0 

•0 0 0 

16 11 C 

Vi'hcff* of fbnr.d-Tgberrfe. 

03 0 0 

60 10 11 

is 3 0 

Ditto 

Konebeenegloor. 

C-X) 0 0 

2iV> 0 0 

273 7 n 

Ditto 

llcolulice. 

7 7 

l.Hl R 6 

1,751 0 3 

Ditto on line of canal. 

l.Oo,) 0 0 

1,191 0 0 

2.012 0 7 

Ditto 

ditto. 

9^1 0 0 

^)0 0 0 

•ICO 4 2 

Ditto of Kotjonkoptf, 

&}0 0 0 

3"0 0 0 

3*5 0 0 

Ditto 

Sirllshulloe. 

01 12 0 

90 in 4 

hO 11 11 

Ditto 

Gursbnokope, 

1,16S 7 10 

2ro 0 0 

I.IM 0 8 

Ditto 

Hanknnhailr. 

ICO 6 0 

40 U 4 

03 10 C 

Ditto 

DnJesbwur, 

. 410 B B 


32i It) 31 

DIDO 

Httngtil, 

ICO 4 0 

49 12 0 

110 n 5 

Ditto 

Jfoodenoor. 

! 67 4 10 

C7 4 0 

65 16 3 

Dttto 

Goorcnhullee, * 

* 118 U 4 

31 0 6 

312 5 4 

Ditto 

PlngapMr 

. 200 0 0 

100 0 0 

2--I C 1 

Pllto 

Dadoognlee. 

• 17 3 6 


17 0 3 

Pltto 

Kureegodrtf. 

k ?,in 8 0 

2.0M 8 0 

891 8 0 

Ditto 

Goctn). 

, 1.030 0 0 

0,318 0 0 

7*0 C 0 

Ditto 

A*»ooni!w. 

, 3,354 0 0 

3,350 0 0 

2, 03 7 0 

Ditto 

llenontbe. 

; ' 6»7 0 0 

200 0 0 

713 3 8 

Ditto 

G<>odgaodapoor, 

. 1,}63 B 0 

200 0 0 

M ■ ■ 

Ditto 

Bradgbce. 

, 207 4 0 

76 0 0 

173 15 4 

Ditto 

ditto. 

, 419 0 0 

417 0 0 

59 3 4 

imto 

TeltlnhoUee, 

, 2.000 0 0 

3,103 0 0 


Ditto 

Sarbudgbee 

. 125 3 2 

110 13 5 

Ditto 

neighbouring rfUagts. 

. 32J J2 0 

... 

367 0 6 

Ditto 

Gongaloor. 

ir l.Wl 7 0 

o 

o 

o 

M ■ ■ 

Ditto 

Dcwgherite. 

, 1.214 4 0 

... 

415 4 C 

Ditto 

Uaweree. 

, 675 0 0 

2,r02 0 0 

50 0 0 

Ditta 

Battinbnitee. 


371 11 5 

211 11 0 

Ditto 

Kochwee, 

, 200 14 10 

••1 

2U0 It 10 

Ditto 

Bengberrr. 

, 229 12 0 

76 0 0 


Ditto 

llawaabbawl. 

'C 200 0 0 

200 0 n 

74 15 10 

Ditto 

Uooiseor. 

. 42 C 0 

43 C 0 

41 5 0 

Ditto 

AlalebcrTT. 

. 73 14 0 

50 0 0 

18 3 0 

' Ditto 

nullihtal. 

. 2t5 4 4 

75 0 0 

131 0 0 

Ditto 

Ma<«oor. 

, 3'’0 0 0 

SOO 0 0 

6 0 0 

Ditto 

llooloitee. 

, 1.693 7 0 

503 0 0 

4C7 7 7 

Ditto 

Tiiiowle, Koosnoor and 

other* on the line. 

. 3.731 0 0 

3,731 0 0 

7.020 8 0 

1 Villager* of Na*wce, 

ik 715 0 0 

716 0 0 

1,119 8 n 

Ditto 

Ma*«oor, 

. CO 0 0 

CO 0 0 

83 2 4 

Ditto 

liiucipoor. 

. 303 12 4 

2^0 0 0 

321 0 0 

Ditto 

Gnngayeceope, 

Ir 410 0 0 

200 0 0 

416 2 1C 

Pltto 

Beedanoor. 

« IB 0 0 

21 0 0 

21 8 0 

Ditto 

Goodonballee. 

Ir 60 0 0 

, 200 0 0 

60 0 0 
200 0 0 

67 0 0 
271 0 0 

Ditto 

Ditto 

ChnppruJbulIee. 

Koadmogheo, 

. 323 0 0 

76 0 0 

120 6 7 

Ditto 

Kojrnhi^nd, 

* 70 0 0 

4Q 0 0 

•40 0 0 

Ditto 

JotlabuUee. 

. 75 3 0 

50 0 0 

83 12 0 

Ditto 

Agnrguttec. 

« 31 0 0 


,31 0 ( 

Ditto 

Cblekbussoor, 

. 274 10 0 

350 0 0 

t:o 3 a 

Ditto 

Kagnelly. 

oir 05 0 0 

SO 0 0 

00 0 0 

Ditto 

KimTcssidgbcrrcc. 

• 100 0 0 

03 2 0 

07 0 0 

Ditto 

Ebnukuruhalicc. 

, 17,700 0 0 

13,500 0 0 

20,501 0 0 

Ditto 

talookas 

all tbo nclghbonring 

tc. ... 


2.505 0 1 

Jlunielralltr of Dharwap. 

• ••• 

... 

],S56 0 ( 

Ditto 

netligbcrry. 

■ 

»«« 

8,015 3 ! 

Ditto 

lloobloe. 

• ••• 

• n 

727 3 7 

Ditto 

Guddug. • 

• 

... 

051. 3 1 

Ditto 

itancebednoor. 

. 74,160 14 1 

IBBE 

HI 

mM 



thi. have aTOcajed ia toimei tetavns, »wd vsni njsiia iippm in iotoo oms, more than odc year being tahen to compicto them j bht 

ine tnira column correctly shows the expenditure during the year 1800-01. 

A. D. ROBERTSON, 

Acting Chief Secretary to Government. 
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Jnnexure V to 8. 


Translation of a memorandum by Eam Bow BsisiArEB Dessatee, late Aibarnaveos of Kolapore.' 

The Honourable Mr, Reeves having requested me to submit my opinion relative to the cir- . 
cumstances aud condition of the agricultural classes in the Deccan and the Southern Mahratta 
Country under the British Government, I beg to state as follows 

!• My family holds the Dessaeegiree Wnttun of the Dharwar District; my ancestors 
conducted the duties of that office ; and I myself did so for a considerable time, until 1 was 
appointed to the stipendiary situation of Akbamavees at Kolapore on behalf of the British Gov- 
ernment. The office of Dessayee is hereditary They are generally called zemindars, or 
landowners. It was their duty to manage, on account of Government, the cultivation of the 
•land and the oollectioil of the revenue due thereon. Having personally conducted the duties 
of my hereditary office of Dessayee for a long time, and also had many opportunities of observ- • 
ing the revenue administration, as affecting the interests of the State, and the condition of the 
agriculturists, especially in the Collectorates of Dharwar and Belgaum, I am able to offer an 
opinion on these points with a degree of confidence which I should not otherwise have felt. 

2. Before proceeding to describe the present circumstances of the ryots, it is necessary 
that I should say a few words respecting their condition prior to the introduction of the 
British Government, .Under the Mahomedan and Mavatha Governments, there were neither 
certainty of ten^e, nor proper . police arrangements for the protection of the rights of the 
agriculturists, blessings which have been brought to them by the British Government. 

S. Under the former Governments, wealthy and adventurous persons by spending large 
sums of money, in the shape pf douceurs to the influential functionaries at Court, and offering 
to Government a larger than the average amount of revenue, obtained mnhnl or districts in 
farm ; they received full and absolute powers from Government, and were called “ Sirsoobas.” 
The sirsoohas or farmers sublet portions of their farms to those persons who offered the 
largest amonnt of revenue, and delegated their own powers to them. The natural effect of 
this farming system was that those who offered the largest amount of rental obtained lands 
to the prejudice of the actual occupants. In addition to the stipulated amount of revenue, 
the ryots were frequently called upon to pay extia cesses for defraying the expenses of the 
tour of the Sovereign, who, in the first instance, collected the amount from the sirsoohas, and 
authorised them to reimburse themselves by laying the ryots under oontrihution to a propor- 
tionate extent — an authority which was not nnfreqnently abused. Thus the sirsoobadars 
or^formers, the mamlatdars or suh-farmers, and the zemindars, who farmed portions of districts 
from them, consulted their own interests, by the collection of extra. cessesfrom the ryots, 
without any regard to their ability or otherwise to bear Ihoso contributions. The ryots were 
also subjected to a great variety of other annoj-ances, such ns impressment for gratuitous 
labour, by which they were compelled to desert their homes and lands, and seek refuge iu the 
estates of petty chiefs, jahageerdars, etc., where they had the prospect of an immunity from 
these. vexations. They were, therefore, unable to bring the whole of their ’lands under the 
■ plough ; those lands which they did cnlth’afe did not yield them a fair outturn from not 
having been prepared at the proper season or from not having been sufficiently manured, or 
from some other similar causes; and the consequence .■was that the ryots were continually 
subjected to losses more or less. Many persons were driven by this state of things, and the 
hopelessness of obtaining redress from the Sovereign, to the commission of murder, robbery, 
cattle-lifting, arson, and other atrocious acts. Such was tlie anarchy and the consequent 
misery of the ryots under the former Government. Volumes might bo written in illustration 
of these subjects ; but I refrain from enlarging upon them, lost I should be led into prolixity, 
and -render this memorandum perhaps more disc^ursive and rambling than its interest is worth. 

4. Owing to this disorder and uncertainty of the tenure of the farms held by the 
sirsoohas themselves, they neglected no opportunity of filling their coffers by taxing the 
ryots to tbe'utmost extent of their means, lii sboit, to bo rich was almost tanlamonnt to be 
guilty under the former 

5. "With the introduction of the British Gove’mment, came certainty of tenure, protection 
of rights, and security of person and property. Since that happy epoch the condition of the 
agriculturists has been gradually ameliorated, and in no few instances rendered opulent. To 
narrate in extenso the measures by which this state of things has been brought about, and to 
follow the progress of advancement in all its stages, would swell this document to a tedious 
length, and, indeed, time does not admit pf my entering into a detailed discussion of the 
subject. I shall therefore confine myself to a few genoial-observations, which may suffice for 
the deduction of piactical concluEions, 

6. By virtue of my hereditary office of Dessayee, I personally conducted the affairs of 
the village of Nowher near Dharwar, yielding a large revenue to Government. Towards the 
downfall of the Beishwa not more than one-fourth of the arable land, belonging to this village, 
was under the plough, the remaining three-fourths having lain waste for a long series of years, 

7. Shortly after the accession of the British Government,— that is to say, jn the year 
3822-23,— Mr, Thackeray, the Principal Collector of Dharwar, which in those days included the 
present Zillah of Belgaum, turned his attention to the improvement of the country com- 
mitted to bis charge ; he went round the whole district, equalised and reduced the rates 
of revenue, constructed tanks and wells where a supply of water was wanting for agri- 
cultural and other purposes, repairing those which existed, hut had long fallen into a slate 
of disrepair and dilapidation; and granting “tuccavoe " (advances) to the ryots on a liberal 
scale, in proportion to their ascertuiued moaus aud resources, to bo repaid w-ithout interest 

D 
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by annual instalments. The improvement o£ the village o£ Nowloor was entrusted to mo. The 
tank which had long been out o£ order was repaired, and .the whole o£ the land- under 
it was brought under the plough by the resident rjuts, and the agriculturists o£ the neigh- 
bouring villages j and the land which had formerly presented to view an arid uncultivated 
prospect was now changed into a most beautiful shcet of verdure, ns far ns the eye could 
range ; in fact it was a garden. The dry cropped land having been offered at a uniform rate 
o£ 4 rupees per "mar" (equal to about 25 acres), on long leases, septennial and decennial, tho 
ryots took it up with avidity j they raised jowaroe or holour sorghum, wheat, gram, Ijnscod, 
cotton, tobacco, and other remunerative crops ;■ and in tho course o£ time they attained a 
comparative state of opulence. These measures o£ improvement were introduced with similar 
beneficial results throughout tho districts o£ Dharwar and Bclgaum. 

8, The consummation of this amelioration was effected by that able and considcrato 
ofBeer, Captain Wingate, who introduced tho revenue survey and an nsEcssment founded on a 
classification of the soils according to their capabilities. The low rates of this asEC.'smcnt 
enabled tho ryots to extend their agricultural operations, and by tho largo outturns which 
they were enabled to reservo to themselves after paying tho rental duo to Government, they 
have gradually enriched themselves ; they invested their, surplus profits in tho enlargement o£ 
their herds of cattle which materially added to their prosperity by enabling to sell milk, 
butter, ghee, and curds ; they 'have raised exportable crops to a large extent and enlarged 
their capital. When disengaged from their avocation of husbandry, they resort to the descr^ 
for the purpose of felling timber, in which they deal largely and with great adv.antage ; 
they likewise obtain considcrnble incomes from their carts which they let on hire, Tho ngri- 
cultrists of the present day arc not what they were half a century ago, poverty-stricken, 
oppressed, and wretched j they are wealthy and happy, havp largo' quantities of precious 
metals in the shape of ornaments about tho persons of their females ; they aro dressed in costly 
clothes, — in short, nothing could bo more desirable than their condition, and peace and plenty 
pervade them. 

9. Under the former Government there wore no fixcd_ instalments for the collection o£ 
revenue ; where they did exist they wore ill-adapted to loc.nl circumstances, foy commencing, 
as they did, early, often before fhe harvest could be gathered and sold, they obliged the ryots 
to resort to the usurous money-lenders, for the purpose of raising loans wherewithal to 
satisfy the Government dem.nnd, by hypothecating the produce of their crops, and often 
selling it to arrive at maturity, at ratcs f.ar below what they would bnvo got in the market. 
In fine, it is not too much to say that the ryots in those days wore in a continued stale of 
thraldom, and many were then more serfs of the moncj’-lcndcrs. But, now, tho first instal- 
ment of the revenue collections falls duo after nearly h.alf tho produce has been gatherc’d and 
housed, so that tho ryots are enabled to sell their harvest at tho market prices, and meet tho 
demands of Government from their own resources. This is no inconsiderable of tho present 
prosperity of the agricultural clasECS. 

10. The certainty of tenure guaranteed by the revenue survey has established a feeling 
of confidence in tho minds of tho ryots; while tho di'continuance of the impressment for 
unremunerated labour, the abolition of "mobtnrfa" or tax on houses, and of a variety of 
town and transit duties, and tho restraints .upon the nrbilr.ary use of power and influence 
by the zemind.nr, evils which in former times told severely upon their means, have enabled 
them to convert their old low huts into large, decent-looking, commodious bouses. Added to 
this, the introduction of the Municipal Act has greatly improved tho appearance of tho 
villages and towns, and erenorally tho wholo face of tho country has altogether changed. 

11. Thus has the British Government brought almost every available aero of land under 

the plough by great and continued exertions, nnd at a vast outlay or sacrifice of money, 
not less for the permanent furtherance of its own interests than for the promotion of tho 
prosperity^ of the people. Government has now passed a Besolution for selling the land 
(both cultivated and waste), which in fact forms its main resource ; but as a mcasnro has 
been resolved upon after great deliberation, • and doubtless at the advice of highly talented 
and experienced 'officers, I feel considerable diffidence-in oficring an opinion fn opposition to 
theirs. But,’ to my humble judgment, tho meusure is ns highly impolitio as it will here- 
after be found to be injurious trf tlie peoplo themselves. In India, unlike other countries, tho 
proprietary right' in the soil has from time out of mind been vested in tho Sovereign ; it 
forms the principal and it may safely be said only resource at once of both tho Government 
and the people. To enable them to purchase the land by the redemption of the' land tax 
by the payment _ of 20 years’ rental, tho ryots will generally be obliged to borrow money 
at high rates of interest, so that their proprietary right will be only nominal ; they will bo 
mere serfs, as in days of yore, and the real masters will bo the money-lenders from whoso 
grasp it will be long, if ever, before they can extricate themselves.. By selling its proprietary 
right in the soil Government will also forego the prospective increase of revenue to which 
it may safely look forward bj’’ the introduction of higher rates of assessment, after the 
lapse of the thirty years guaranteed by the Kevenue Survey Settlement. If the present state 
of matters is left intact, undisturbed, the ryots, at the close of the thirty years’ leases, will be 
in a position to bear higher rate of Land tax ; and, if a permanency will then bo guarauteed 
to them to the existing Revenue Survey Settlement, they will be all the happier. 

® mtroduction of the revenue survey has likewise benefited the Dessayees, 
Deshpandays, Nadgowdas, Patells, Koolknrnees, and other hereditary officers holding Jodee 
Inam villages and lands, inasmuch as in the Jodee or quit-ient due on their holdings has also 
been reduced-in common with the Government lands. 
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^Reminder to 
2^0* 2034, dated 7th 
October 186L 
{Vide Paper ITo. 4*) 
* *27oi printed. 


13. During the disturbances which broke outj in 1857-58 Brigadier-General LeGrand 
Jacob, then Political Commissioner in the Southern Mahratta Country and Kolapore, called 
for my written opinion as to the causes which might have led to the rebellion when all the 
people were happy under the administration of the Ilritish Government, and I submitted .a 
memorandum showing in detail, to the best of my humble ability and information, the respects 
in which the Princes, Chiefs, Jageerdars, Inamdars, cultivators, and others of the Deccan and 
the Southern Mahratta Country, were happy ns Well as those in which they had anything to 
complain of. In that’ paper I showed that the ryots cultivating Government lands were 
happy ; that they had no share in the revolt, and that they were loyal and wished the 
British Government prosperity. I still see no reason to alter the opinion which I then 
expressed, and I am perfectly convinced that no body of the subjects of Her Majesty is 
happier than are the agriculturists. 

14, As I have but little time to consider the important subject embraced -by this memo- 
randum, r crave indulgauce for any shoitcomings it may betray. 


lfo< 9.] No. 339^ dated Lahore, the 25th April 1863. 

From — The Seoretary to the Qovernmeot of the Punjab and its Dependencies, 

To— E. C. Batlet, Esq., Seoretary to the Government of India, 

. I am now directed, with reference to your communication No. 1474,* dated 20th March 
last, to convey, for the information of the Supreme Government, the opinion of the Lieutenant- 
Governor as to the expediency .of fixing, in perpetuity, the land tax in the Punjab. 

■ 2. Appended are the letters* which have been received on this subject from selected ofiScers. 

3. It may be noted that the contrast which has been depicted by Colonel Baird Smith 
between the state of the North-TPest Provinces before and after the settlement under Regulation 
IX of 1833 has never been visible in the Punjab. The experience which had elsewhere been 
accumulated led to the early introduction into the Punjab of a settlement in conformity with 
that regulation, and except the Trans-Indus districts, there is none now in which a .Record of 
Rights has not been completed, or nearly completed, and assessments, based on detailed measure- 
ments and statistics, fixed. The same confusion having never prevailed, we cannot expect- to 
witness the same restoration simply from extending the duration-of the settlement. 

4. The remark- made by Colonel Baird Smith, with special advertence to the Punjab 
settlements, is- also perfectly jcorreet, “ that.it would be premature to regard them otherwise at 
present than as in a state of transition and progressive adjustment.'” 

5. Moreover, it may be observed that the course of assessment in the Pimjab has been the 
opposite of that in the North-'West Provinces. Por,,from various ‘ca'Mes, frequent reductions of 
the revenue fixed at the time of the settlement, ..ins tead of an increasing demand, have been 
sanctioned. 

6. But, besides these differences in the current of revenue affairs in the Punjab, there are 
some physical distinctions of importance. The Punjab is not half cultivated j there are immense 
waste tracts almost rmpopulatedj the communications are incomplete j and the resources gener- 
ally but partially developed. Hence, even admitting that it were 'wise to abandon the prospect- 
ive right of Government to a share of the increased rent in a. province which had attained to 
an average degree of agricultural advancement, it might still be prudent to maintain it in one 
which remained in a backward stage. 

7. It will be gathered, therefore, that the Lieutenant-Governor is opposed to making the 
existing settlement in the Punjab perpetual. 

8. It may next be considered if there are any tracts to which such a settlement may 
advantageously be conceded. There are imdoubtedly several districts which have arrived at a 
fair state of agricultural improvement; but, except in the divisions of Delhi and Hissar, trans- 
ferred from the North-West Provinces, our experience has not been long enough to show, first, 
whether the assessment fixed is, as a whole, really moderate ; and, secondly, whether its dis- 
tribution in detail is really equable. We know that the price of grain is subject, from the 
uncertainty of the seasons, to extraordinary fluctuations, which, continuing in their effects for 
several years* materially afiect the character of the land revenue demand, and the ability of 
the agriculturists to satisfy it. Until we have passed through a large cycle, it is impossible to 
pronounce with any confidence that the demand is perfectly moderate. Up to this time our 
procedure has been tentative. We found the land revenue after a series of dear years at a 
very high figure. We reduced it largely, and, to the best of our judgment,, sufficiently. In 
many places time evinced the necessity for still further reductions, which have been invariably 
granted. If the original assessment had been fixed in perpetuity ; if. it had been assumed that 
the first demand liad been infallibly fixed; that the agriculturist must take the consequences of 
his engagement ; then the quantity of land sold for arrears of revenue would have been very 

■ extensive, and the political effect much to, be lamented. Happily a different policy prevailed. 

. Errors of- assessment were recognised and admitted, and the assessment decreased. In this 
way much of the disorganisation recorded in the annals of the North-West Provinces has been 
averted. But the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that’even now our experience is not sufficient 
to enable ns to declare the assessment, even in flourishing tracts, to be so unquestionably 
moderate as to be declared perpetual. 
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9. Still less can the equability of the distribution be finally afllnned. Passing as the 
country did from Native to English rule, 3nany causes of inequality existed at the time of the 
first settlement, besides such as may be traced to error or ignorance. Many villages were in 
temporary distress, and depressed below the average of cultivation ; others, in temporary pros- 
perity, may have been too highly assessed. These inequalities would probably be rendered more 
marked by the continuance of the settlement, afthe end .of which they would be corrected, but 
which, if made permanent, would perpetuate them. 

10. One standing cause of inequality has been, it will be observed, prominently mentioned 
by Mr. McLeod, the Financial Commissioner. In a striking passage in Colonel Baird Smith's 
report are described “-those unseen reservoirs formed by the broad expanses of water bearing 
strata ” which rank with the greatest rivers in their influence, and the irrigation from which is 
both vastly more extensive and more fertilising than that from canals. ■ The multiplication of 
wells is a sure sign in the Punjab of the expenditure of private capital on the land, and of an 
advancing agriculture. The Asiatic theory of laud revenue is, that the Government is entitled 
to a certain share of the gross produce. This was frequently commuted to a money demand 
under the Sikh administration, and our own revenue assessment was partly founded on this 
commutation. The theory of our assessment is that it is a tax oh the rent of land. But inas- 
much as in many cases a large portion of the produce is reared by the aid of irrigation from 
wells, and those wells are sometimes constructed and always worked at private expense, our tax 
is in reality often a tax on capital. And in calculating the demand, well-irrigated land is always 
rated higher and often at double the rate on unirrigated land. No alternative is left to the 
people but to follow the same practice ; they have been accustomed to the hardship from time 
inunemorial, and in the Punjab at least, there is also this to ‘be said, that the great majority of 
the wells were found ready built by the immigrant forefathers of the present oecnpiem of the 
soil. Nevertheless, carefully scrutinised, the extra assessment put upon well-irrigated land 
must tend directly to prevent capital being invested in land, and consequently to keep the agri- 
culturists in a state of poverty, without incentive to the best improvement of their holdings, and 
incapable of bearing up under periodical drought. If so, the policy of imposing this extra 
assessment may well be questioned. 

11. So long as the additional revenue accrued to Government, the inequality of taxation ' 
involved and its obstructive consequences might, in the absence of all complaint on the part of 
the people, pass unnoticed; but now, when it is proposed, with the view of developing the 
wealth of the country, to limit the land tax for ever, it -would certainly appear to be worthy 
of consideration whether the adjustment of the liabilities of lands irrigated from wells ought 
not first to be made. 

12. For otherwise we may be placed in this predicament. We declare the present assessment 
perpetual. In due course large tracts now uncultivated will be reclaimed and' wells will be 
sunk in them. Such irrigated lands will then be exempt from land tax. But in those tracts 
which have long been cultivated well-lands will continue to pay their present high assessment. The 
contrast will be glaring. For a long time to come the irrigated lands of our richest districts 
would be depreciated as valuable property and an undue stimulus would be given to the trans- 
fer of the labour and capital employed upon them to tracts now sterile and unoccupied. Or the 
disparity may be seen on a smaller scale and the founders of wells before and after the perpetual 
settlement having lands in juxtaposition may be found paying at rates quite unequal and in their 
opinion vmjust. 

13. In a country completely cultivated it might be financially impossible to forego the 
revenue fixed upon well-irrigated lands. But provided that it is once admitted that it is politi- 
cally expedient that a limit be placed for ever to the revenue derivable from the land, there are 
in the state of the Punjab evident facilities for remitting the claim of Government to share in 
profit accruing from well-irrigation. The vast extent of uncultivated lands affords an immediate 
outlet to agricultural industry. No more congenial incentive to enterprise could be held out 
than the remission of the demand on account of irrigation. And’the increase of the land reve- 
nue at unirrigated rates would suffice, as Mr. McLeod has proposed, gradually to extinguish the 
revenue assessed upon wells without loss to the State. 

14. The Government would then give to the owners of wells the same advantages which it 
secures to itself when constructing canals, namely, the whole profits of capital expended. Such 
liberality would speedily reap its due reward in an improved and spreading agriculture and in 
an increasing population. 

15. It might also in many localities be relieved from the duty now frequently forced upon 
it, of constructing costly works of irrigation which are confessedly less efficacious than the 
scanty but better husbanded water from wells. 

16. On a view of the whole subject as it affects the Punjab, the Lieutenant-Governor consi- * 

be .prudent in a country like the Punjab, which is still in a backward stage of cul- 
which cannot be said to pay its entire military expenses, and the civil institutions of 
- wmch are not adapted to the most advanced state of society, to declare the land tax liable to no 
future increase, still the existing and prospective inequalities of distribution are so many and 
great as to render its perpetuation very unadvisable. 

17. With advertence to the concluding clause of the third paragraph of your letter under 
^P*y > 1 uin to state that the Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that the concession of a legisla- ' • 
tive sanction to the current settlements would have no practical effect, as the people have 

^ccustomed to regard the acts of the executive as conclusive, and experience has shown 
that there is no danger of the imposition of demands not provided for under the settlement 

agreement. . s: 
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AmexureJL to No. 9. 


No. 4, Sated the 4th Jannaxy 1862. 
yrom— Donald McLeod, Esqnixe, Financial Comimssioner, Fnnjah, 
To — The Secretory to the Govemnient o£ the Punjab. 


Printed copy of Section 11 of Colonel Baird 
*V{de Paper No. 1, Smith’s Report* on the late famine. 

Extract of letter from Government of India, 
+r»(fc „ „ ' i. No. 2034, dated 7th October 1861. t 


I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt oi your letter No. 1918; dated 7th ultimo, 

with its enclosures, noted in the margin, calling 
for my opinion as to the expediency of intro- 
ducing a permanent settlement into this Province 
with reference more especially to paragraphs 63 to 
83 of Colonel Baird Smith's Report. 

2. I may state at the outset that I consider the great bulk of the Puujab to be at present 
essentially in what Colonel Smith terms ' a transition state' as regards assessment, and therefore 
unfitted for any such experiment. Apart from this, however, I am opposed to the measure on 
abstract grounds, though in tracts where estates generally are fully cultivated, or where the 
amount of waste existing has been reserved, not in consequence of want of cultivators, but to 
suit the convenience of the community; there I am entirdy in favour of an assurance being 
given that there shall be no future enhancement. 

8. Where there exists an. undue extent of waste land, I am wholly opposed to perpetuating 
existing assessments, — 

1st. Because to do so would be in contravention of what I believe to be a primary duty of 
all Governments ' in respect to taxation, viz., to equalise its pressure as much as possible, 
laying the heaviest burden on those most able to bear it. 

2nd. Because we should be thus circumscribing the resources of those who come after 
us, to an extent which can.be justified only by adducing the most indisputable and sufficient 
grounds for such a measure. 

3rd. Because I believe it to be wholly unnecessary for securing all the progressive 
improvement, and breaking up of waste, which can be attained without prejudice to the interests 
of those who deserve most consideration at our hands. 

4. That such a measure must ultimately beget great inequality of assessment is inevitable, 
and it appears to me equally certain that the effect of this must be exceedingly injurious. Every 
settlement officer of experience will admit that inequality of assessment is an evil only second to 
over-assessment; and when this inequality is rendered permanent, the evil must be aggravated. 
Those who may be said heretofore to have borne the burden and heat of the day, who have 
brought their lands into a high state of cultivation, and have created the means of irrigation, 
drainage or other, fructifying processes, will find themselves permanently taxed at a' much 
higher”rate than their less industrious neighbours, who have kept a large portion of J;heir lands 
waste or unimproved, and it is not to be conceived that they should not, under these circumstances, 
consider themselves, and be considered by the community, to have been hardly dealt with. 

5. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the necessity of adducing very sufficient arguments to 
justify the Legislature in imposing limits on the action of all future Governments in the matter 
of taxation ; very strong arguments may, I think, be adduced why a larger amount of revenue than 
at present should not in future be derived from a land tax, but the perpetuation of existing 
inequalities is a very different question, and, in my opinion, those arguments by no means 
suffice to justify the measure in this shape. ' 

6. I have remarked above that I consider such a measure unnecessary for Securing the 

object in view, that of promoting agriculture and reclaiming of wastes. The several causes to 
which Colonel Smith has very justly attributed the progressive improvement in some parts of 
the North-West Provinces are “ protracted fixity of the public demand, the security of titles, the 
general moderation of assessment, the recognition and careful record-of-rights, and the reason- 
ably equable distribution of the burden of land taxation " [vide paragraph %%) ; and of these I 
regard moderation of assessment and equality of distribution to be so much the most important, 
that I am convinced cultivation would rapidly extend under their operation, though assessments 
were constantly revised ; and but little regard paid to the recording of rights, as Indeed we find 
to.be the case under well-ordered Native Governments. , 

7. I have further expressed above the opinion, which I entertain very strongly, that to 
give an undue or artificial stimulus to the breaking up of waste lands must act with an imme- 
•diately injurious effect on cultivated lands adjoining. This is keenly felt in parts of the 
Punjab in which the existing population and agricultural capital are insufficient to bring the 
entire area under the plough, and must be felt in like manner in all the tracts similarly circum- 
stanced, in which, by leasing new or deserted wells on plots of uncultivated lands, on excep- 
tionally favourable terms, a fictitious stimulus is given to the breaking up of waste. 

8. It is true there are parts of India which might, with advantage, contribute a portion 
of their surplus population to supply the deficiencies of other parts which are under-populated ; 
but even to secure this object,''! do .not think that exceptional action on the part of Government 
is desirable, tmless for the attainment of some special administrative object, such as that of 
locating our discharged soldiery, as now in progress in Candeish. 

9. I believe that the day is approaching when the strong convictions which led to the aboli- 
tion of the' Coree Laws will lead to the abolition likewise, amongst enlightened races every- 
where, of all exceptional legislation whatever in the matter of taxation. The evils which it 
begets I believe to be much greater than those which it can possibly remedy, and I consider the 
only safe principle of progress to be to allow the action of self-interest to proceed unfettered; 
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Government sernpulo'nsly refraining from affording to one section of the community greater 
advantages than to another. 

10. The above are all the remarhs which I wish to offer in connection with tracts possessing 
waste land in excess. As regards tracts fully cultivated I have expressed (in paragraph 
3) the opinion that it will be well for Government to give an assurance that the assessment 
shall not hereafter be enhanced, and (in paragraph 5) I have admitted that the renunciation- by 
Government of all future increase of income, in the aggregate, derived fi-om land, may be advisable ; 
but I have refrained from advocating perpetuity of the demand at present from any lands what- * 
ever. 

11. My reason for this is that, in my opinion, all fully cultivated lands, .almo'st without 
exception, pay in India a higher rate of revenue than is justly demandable from them, owing to 
the principle of assessment heretofore recognised and acted upon throughout the East, which I 
believe to be fundamentally erroneous ; and I consider, therefore, that this demand should 
nowhere be irrevocably fixed, until whatever is in excess has been remitted, and our past error 
corrected. 

12. The principle to which I refer, and which I believe to be still adhered to by us in all 
parts of India where the demand is not permanently fixed, is this : that Government is entitled 
to a certain proportion of all that is produced from the soil ; and hence our land tax, instead of 
being, as is often urged by its defenders, a tax upon rent proper only, includes a tax on capital, 
and thus' becomes virtually a tax upon raw produce, a description of tax which, I believe, all 
j)olitical economists are vuow agreed in condemning. It is owing to this view of the matter 
that all Governments in the East have, from time immemorial, levied a heavier assessment on 
irrigated land than upon imirrigated,* upon improved lands, than on unimproved ones; although 
this irrigation or improvement may have been effected, not by outlay from the public treasury, 
but by expenditure of the capital, skill and labour of the occupants of the land; and this princi- 
ple, inherited from the rude Governments which have preceded us, and acted upon, in imita- 
tion of those Governments, by the people themselves when ’ distributing the Government 
demand, we have continued to foUow up to the present time. 

13. That the owner of land should, at the close of a lease, appropriate the advantages pros- 
pectively accruing from the outlay of his tenant is no doubt admissible. • It is the result of mutual 
agreement ; and must, in fact, in the long run, be unavoidable. But that Government should thus 
usurp .the privilege of the proprietor, I believe to be indefensible on any just theory- of taxation. 
It is to this, that all the difficulty and derangement so largely dwelt on by Colonel Baird Smith, 
as resulting from the opening of canals, is* attributable ; and I am quite convinced that the 
adoption of this principle has done more to check the improvement of laid and the advancement 
of agriculture in India than any other cause whatever. 

14. I think, therefore, that' it is one from which our Government ought to recede as soon 
as may bo practicable, and the most legitimate mode, it seems to me, by which this may be 
effected, is by appropriating to this purpose alhenhancement of land revenue derived fr-om other 
sources. Let Government determine that all future additions' to its land revenue accruing from 
increase of cultivation shall be progressively surrendered, and applied, in such a manner as may 
.Be agreed on, to the gradual reduction and ultimate remission of irrigated rates on well-lands, 
or other enhancement of demand attained by private outlay or application of skill, and I enter- 
tain no sort of doubt that it would thus afford a much greater as well as a more legitimate 
stimulus to agricultural progress than can ever be secured by simply fixing for ever its demand, 
without regard to the mode in which that demand.is distributed. 

15. Colonel Smith admits, in the second clause of paragraph 30, that to fix the demand 
permanently, where there is any ground to apprehend it may prove oppressive, would be very 
inexpedient ; and in the first clause of paragraph 167, in like manner, he urges that this mea- 
sure be adopted “only where there is reason to be confident that these settlements are fair and 
equitable.^-’ "What I have urged above is but an enlargement of this view, to meet what I con- 
sider to be a master evil in our present land-revenue administration ; and I ti-ust it will not be 
gathered from anything which I have said in the foregoing paragraphs, that I do not fully 
appreciate the value, and admit the expediency, of our fixing the demand, so soon as we can 
satisfy ourselves that that demand is really just. 

16. The Supreme Government have further enquired whether it -would be expedient to 
give the impress of legislative sanction to our existing temporary settlements. I regard it as 
quite immaterial whether this sanction be given or not. The people have the most implicit 
confidence in the good faith of the local Government and its officers, and entertain no fears 
whatever that the engagements entered into with them at the commencement of the settlement 
will not be rigidly adhered to up to its close. -So that I do not think their confidence could be 
increased, or any useful object gained, by the addition of any legislative sanction. 

No. 10.] No. 678A, dated the 27tU May 1863. 

Ptom — Sin GeobqS Coupee, Bart., C.B., Ssorotary to the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces, 

To — E. C. BatiiEt, Esq., Secretary to the Government of India. 

Paper No, 3. WiTH reference to your predecessor’s letter No. 2033,* dated the 7th of October '1861, I 
am directed to forward to jmu, for the consideration of His Excellency the Viceroy and Gover- 
- nor-General in Council, the accompanying copies of Minutest recorded by His Honour- the 

' Lieutenant-Governor and the Senior and Junior Members of the Sudder Board of Revenue in 
these Provinces, on the expediency of forming a permanent settlement of the North-Western 
Provinces. 
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Annexure I 


Dated the 6th December 18G1. 

ninnto by W. JIoib. Esq., Senior Member of tl>e|'>^d" Board of Ecvonue. on the eipedieney of 
forming n permanent scltlomcn^ ^ortn-Wostem ProTinces, 

* In diBCUssing this question, it seems expe^cnt at the outset to clear ayray a misapprehen- 
Fixity and perpetuity of louuro not involved sion ^hich I have found frequent y to exist. It 
in tlio discnssion. h!»s been urged that a polpetual settlement is 

needed in order to give a permanent proprietary tenure. This, however, is not the case. Per- 
petuity of proprietary tenure is not only quite compatible with an assessment liable to revision, 
but it actually docs exist in as fuU and perfect a form throughout these Provinces as it 'would 
have done had the settlement from the first bc?n permanent. The title by which proprietora 
liold land in Benares or Jounpore, under a permanent, assessment^ is in no wise* better, as 
rcnarci> perpetual fixity, than it is in Azimg^" or any other temporarily-settled district. In 
respect of the limitation of the Governmenf demand, the nght may be more valuable in the 
former than iu the latter, but in respect of permanency of title there is absolutely no difference 

in value whatevei. grand distinction between the state 

o^ property as such, in these Provinces and in 
Jlengal, is that, in the latter, the persons with 
-^'hom Government • entered into engagements at 
tpe permanent settlement were recognised as abso- 
lutely and exclusively fhe proprietors, althougTi 
tpey were very often in reality only sharers or part 
proprietors in their estates'*. 


*■ “In Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, the perraa- 
nont soltlemenfc ofTooted a great revolution in the 
etato of landed property. It very citensivMy de- 
prived tbo village communities and inferior holders 
of their rights, and created new and absolute rights 

vd>.<y b.a,d. \wib- 

ously possessed only a limited interest on Iho 
prodnoQ of tho land ." — Directions to Collectors, 
paragraph 91. 


" Tho early settlements in these Provinces were 
made very nmclf as those in Bong.sI, without 
minute enquiry into the extent or capabilities of 
tho several estates, or into tho nature of the rights 
possessed by the persons with whom the settle- 
ments were made. Since then, under tho provisions 


In these Provinces the errors in the recog- 
nition of proprietorship that were committed in 
tpe etirly settlements have been held liable to 
amendment j and subsequent detailed investiga- 
rn 1 r- wtt 1(199 TT ifiua „ D’l'i'cial powers conferred for the 

minutftn"J. has been made into every cir- p«rpcse, have ascertained and fixed the proprietary 
cunastanco connected vitb landed propeity; and lU those individuals who, by the prescriptive 

a compiote record hna been compiled of every exercise of proprietaiy functions, were entitled to 
fftoti EO far as it could be ascertained Jdem, go recorded* 
paragraph 162, 

S, The errors committed in Bengal were, however, by no means errors necessarily inherent 
in a perpetual settlement of the land revenue. The revenue demand might have been declared 
perpetual, without making the Government to guarantee proprietary titles according to a fanlty 
t “ There ate evidently two distinct opera- aud deficient registration. The two operations in 

'■ ■ "■ ■ — a settlement, OTr., assessment of the demand and 

record of proprietary and other rights, are ordi- 
narily performed together, but they ai'e essentially 
independent of one another.f The perpetuity of 
tfie demand was not, therefore, in itself a reason 
y^hy the errors of proprietary registration in 
;^engal should not Lave been amended by subse- 
quent measures, nor is it any defect in the pro- 
j^rietary titles in these Provinces, that they have 
peen ascertained and recorded prior to a perma- 
nent settlement. 

4>. It is clear, then, that, in Ijhese Provinces, as tho rights of property have been carefully 
ascertained and recorded, the title thus secured is quite as fixed and permanent as any title in 
Bengal, with the additional advantage of bein^ tfie rightful title, — that is to say, a title in close 
accordance with prescriptive possession. 

5. "Whatever benefits, therefore, a permauent settlement may bring with it, security and 
perpetuity of title must be left out of account* audit does not appear in what respect “the 
tenure of land'’'’ in these Provinces could be ifuproved by any fresh “legislative sanction,’'’ as 

^ „ appears to be contemplated by the Government of 

■/lind ^raobe’r '*1 the case of such districts as may be 

continued under temporary settlement. 

6. I proceed, then, to consider the question of a permanent settlement on its own merits. 

7. As the advantages of such a settlemei*t have been very forcibly stated by the late Colo- 
I'Thc Indian Cotton qnostion stated with spo- Baird Smith, C.B., so the disadvantages have 

eial referonco to' tho tracts sitnatod between tho been ably argued by Mr. Keene, in a pamphlet ' 
Eirers Ganges and J nmna. by a District Officer. " which I have just received from him, and which 
I place with this hlinute. 

8. Disadvantages of a permanent settlen'ont. — ^They may be reduced to the following : — 

First, — ^The Government shuts itself out for ever from i'ts legitimate share in the profits 

arising from the extended cultivation and inctoased productiveness of the soil. 

Secondly, — ^It divests itself of the ability of re-adjusting its revenue according to the altered 
value wliich in the progress of time different localities' often assume towards one another, or to 
the altered prices which, in the lapse of ages, ™ay affect the produce of the whole country. 

'Tuerc'is WD'ques'fiou'but that fhe sti-fa^os to agriculture imparted by fhe protection of 


tions in the formntion o£_a settlement. The’ one 
is fiBcnl, tho determination of tho Government 
demand •, the other is judioial, the formation of 
tho record-of-rights. Ordinarily, the two opera- 
tions are performed at the same time, and there are 
many reasons which render sneh an arrangement 
very desirable. But if from any cause the judicial 
part was omitted when the Gscal was performed, 
there is no reason why tho former should not be 
Bubsequently carried into execution, without dis- 
turbing what had been previously done towards 
tho latter ." — Directors to Settlement Officers, 
paragraph 2. 
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OM Government and the security of long settlements would, even under the present system of 

periodical assessments, cause in the next thirty years 
Increase pf reronno from extension of ogrioul- jjjg caused in the past) a vast extension 

tnio relinquished. and improvement of agriculture. We have the ex- 

ample of Goruetpore in point. The incentive to exertion produced by a fixed assessment for thirty 
years has been so strong as to secure a prodigious reclamation of waste land, so largo indeed, 
even at the lower standard of present assessment, that in that single district an increase of some 
eight lakhs of rupees,, or about forty per cent., on the former demand is expected under the 
settlement now in progress. The Government, as part landlord, is entitled to its share in this 
increase. Property in the temporarily-settled districts exists (it is argued) with this as an 
essential condition of its existence. To confer the exclusive advantages to bo derived from its 
share in the increased assets on any set of proprietors, is simply to enhance the value of their 
property by alienating a profitable right of Government, without any equivalent, and at the 
expense of the other portions of the community, on whom will fall the burden of making good 
the prospective loss thus created. 

10. The same argument applies with still greater^ force, ns has been shouTi by Colonel 
Especially in case of Government irrigation Baird Smith, to those tracts of country where the 

works. increase of the cultivated area, and of the value of 

the produce, is the efiect of Government works of irrigation. Here the increase is. the result of 
expenditure of capital, not by the proprietor, but by the Government, or in other words by the 
community at large) and the Government title to share in the increased profits is thus doubly 
stronger than in the case before -supposed. 

11. Further, in the lapse of time vicissitudes take place. One portion of the country 
under the influence of new lines and fiicilitics of traffic becomes prosperous, another by the deser- 
tion of old routes and modes of communication 

Power given up of te-adjusling the revenue to jn the national scale. The latter cannot now 

auctuations of ngr.caltural condition. demand, which it formerly dis- 

charged with ease ) the former has a stuplus of profit greatly disproportionate to the standard at 
which its settlement was framed. The adaptive character of our present 83 ''stem enables us here 
to balance periodically the burdens of the State. Those who have prospered through the force 
of circumstances are assessed (according to the known and essential conditions of their tenure) at 
a moderate proportion of their increased profits, and from the same source the Government is 
enabled to remit a suitable proportion of the heavy assessments which may be bearing down the 
less fortunate tracts. Where the assessment is perpetually fixed, it will be impossible to afford 
the relief which such vicissitudes render imperative without a clear loss to the Government. 
Instead of periodical equalisation of uneven assessment, there will be the hazard of remissions 
being required with no fund of equivalent increase from which to meet them. 

12. This is a point Mr. Keene has laid much stress upon as an argument for postponing 
the permanent settlement in these parts, for he says wo are in a state of transition, and that 
when new. lines of traffic, new emporia of trade, and new. systems of irrigation h.avo declared 

_ . ' • themselves, “ wc may then admit that the time has 

re ace, page , come for a permanent settlement.'' But it appears 

to me that this argument, if pressed to its legitimate limit, would defer to so indefinite a 
future the whole question as to be virtually a negative of a permanent settlement altogether, 

13. So also with the question of prices. It would be impossible at any future period to 
say prices had reached a limit beyond which they will not rise. In certain quarters, indeed, 
such as Jubbulpore, which are at present far removed from any general market, it may be a 
question whether the demand should be made perpetual until the effect of the opening of the 
new communications now under construction has fully told upon the prices of its agricultmal 
produce. But in respect of the greater portion of the Provinces, it may be doubted whether the 
tendency will not be rather in the opposite direction ) for districts at present remote will, by 
the extension of railways, be brought into nearer competition with its markets, and the effect 
will be to lower prices. So far, then, as this argument likewise is concerned, its legitimate 
conclusion is not so much to postpone a permanent settlement as practically to reject it, ' 

14), The only remaining point for consideration is one which may be thought too recondite 

Possible fall in the valne of silver. theoretical for any practical weight. But the 

Government, before it irrevocably commits its6lf, 
is bound to keep in view all the contingencies and possible future effects, however remote, of a 
step which will affect so large a portion of its existing revenues. It is quite possible, then, that 
•‘■Nobody can say that -some day silver «lver may in a foture age greatly fall in value.* 
way not also undergo a great fall, bronght about the prices or all Other, commodmes would corres- 

’■ ' pondinglj'- rise, and the expenses of Government 

both in its general expenditure and in the salaries 
of all its employes, would be increased in a similar 
proportion. Meanwhile, the income derived from 
the land revenue would remain stationary; or 
rather, it would s.uffer an actual deterioration 
measured by the fall in the value of the metal in 
which it is paid. Supposing the fall of value to 
be one-fourtb, then, for every 100 rupees of reve- 
nue as originally fixed. Government would receive 
the value of only 75 rupees. The effect would be - 
the same as if the proportion of .profits assigned to 
proprietors were increased 25 per cent., or if the 
proportion of produce . representing the share of 


by 8 production Tvhioh should be distingnbhed 
by the t^o following characteristics of being 
mnob greater in comparison with the employ- 
jnenls to which it had hitherto been applied, and 
of being produced nnder more favourable oironra- 
stances, that is, at less cost per kilogramme for 
the metal obtained. There are strong reasons for 
thinkiug that, if" the United States annexed 
Iherioo, and penetrated further into the regions 
of Central Amenca, this event would not be of 
tardy aoromphshment, under the luispioes of a 
race so industrions and bo enterprising as the 
Anglo-Saxons. ^Nevertheless, fall of silver is on 
event to be. anticipated, an event even probable - 
date.’’— CAeuafier on the Fall 

of Gold, p. 123. 
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Zoinindars nnd ryots Bared from the exactions 
incident to a rO'Scltlcmcnt. 


Government were decreased by that amount. So far as the discharge o£ liabilities arising from 
the existing Government debt is concerned, 'there would be no inconvenience, as these, being con- 
tracted in the same currency, would suffer an equal depreciation. But in other respects any 
great revolution of the Inud contemplated might prove embarrassing to the Government of the day. 

15. .Under the principle of temporary settlements, it would be alwa^'s in 'the power of 
Government to re-adjust its demand, either by the addition of a percentage corresponding to 
the altered value of the currencyor otherwise. IIow far the .advantage of being able to exer- 
cise this power would warrant an}' practical action will be further considered below. 

Jdvdntaffes of a permanent settlement. 

. 16. I pass on now from the objections against a permanent settlement to the advantages 
which it- offers. 

17. First, as respects the directly financial results there would be the saving of the very 
material expense incurred by the Government in the periodical revision of Its demand. To 

„ , . , enforce any satisfactory equalisation of the assess- 

Eipease of penoJ.cal re-settlcment saved. ^ measurement from time to 

time becomes necessary; and tills process is especially required in all those tracts in which it is 
contemplated to assert the right of Government to an enhanced revenue based on the extension 
of agriculture. This operation, and the me-nsurcs atlcnd.ant on it, cannot be carried on without 
considerable expenditure of the public money. In the present 3 'ear it is estimated that between 
four and five lahhs of rupees will be spent by Government on this object, and an equal if not 
greater amount will probably be required for many years to come, before the 30 years’ settle- 
ment now expiring sluall have been revised. 

18. A permanent settlement once introduced would free the Government for ever from 
this expenditure; and tbe saving m.ay bo taken, so far ns it goes, as a set-off against the 
potential increase of revenue under the present system whicli will be .abandoned. 

19. In a similar manner, the people themselves will be s.avcd from the expenses, exaetion, 
and oppression to which at every ro-settlemeut they are liable. I cannot regard this a" light 
advantage. Let our Settlement Odlcers be ever so active .and vigilant, the subordinate agency 

at their disposal is, like all other native agency, 
generally spe.aking venal nnd corrupt. They have 
opportunities of misrcprcsentiition to injure the 
zemindars and rj'ots, and to favour one party or class at the expense of another ; and they are 
not slow to turn their opportunities to account. Their time is short and they' make tho most 
of it. This species of tyranny is, I believe, in no case wholly absent; nnd in most settlements 
falls heavily on tho people. It would bo totally swept aw.ay by perm.anent assessment, to tho 
great relief of .all classes. 

20. It maybe urged, on tho other hand, that the present ndv.ant.agc of nperiodie.al detailed 

sun-e}', nnd tho .ascertainment' nnd record of all 
Disadvanfngo from want of pcriodic.il snrvoy landed rights ns they stand, will be lost, to tho 
and record of rishiii. • inconvenience of tho people and the detriment 

. of the public ndministr.ation. Tho outlines of 
possession are li.able to alter grc.atly in the course of thirty yc.ars; tlie limits of cultivatiou vary, 
and changes occur in the distribution of property nnd of tho rights of occup.ancy. Without a 
-new ficld-measurem'cnt no full and complete registration of these c.an be compiled; tho r.apid 
variations arising in the lapse of time soon le.avc the old record behind; it no longer corresponds 
with existing facts, .and becoming obsolete loses its value. That some benefits of convenience 
and usefulness may bo thus given up is possible; but the loss, whatever it may bo, can in some 
degree be repaired by requiring of the Putwarccs that their annual record shall keep pace with 
the - changes -of the year. And if care be taken at the final settlement (which I presume will 
precede any measure of perpetuity) to make the survey and record of occupancy and rights very 
complete, I do not see why' these documents should not be kept up in a manner sufficiently 
perfect for all practical purposes. But giving the objection its utmost weight it will go but a 
short W!iy to counterbalance even the minor adv.antages of a permanent settlement referred to in 
the previous paragraph. • 

21. Looking now to tho benefits which m.ay be .anticipated in the improvement of property, 

I notice tho first periodical check which the prosperity of tho country' receives under the present 
. system whenever a settlement approaches near its 

termination. As tho assessment of tho coming 
settlement is to bo fixed in reference to the extent 
of cultivated area and value of the produce, 
it is tho n.atur.al object of every proprietor to m.ake 
these appear as small as possible. Hence not only is tho expenditure of eapit.al on new improve- 
ments stay'od, but the state of tho existing prosperity' is .actu.ally doprcoi.ated. Tho proprietor 
refrains from cultivating tho usual breadth of crop;hc narrows the area of land under irrig.ation; 
he postpones tho sow ing of valuable staples. It is quite natural that he should do so. The present 
sacrifice will be amply made up, if even a small diminution of the Government demand is hereby 
obtained. ^ Pctialties arc thre.atcned for such procedure. But so long as human nature is what it 
is, penalties will bo fruitless, and every fresh settlement upon existing assets will tend to this- 
— lit. 


Pormnncnl BcttU-mHnt will remove tlie cljrck 
to aprioulturnl iinproveraont ocouriing towardn tho 
cluao of a settlcinciit. 


resui 


22. Leaving out of view the few last years of temporary' settlement, it must bo admitted 
that the effect of a determination of tho assessment for 20 or 30 years has been found eminently 
Permanency of nctUemcnl will oncouriigo in- beneficial in ensuring improvement. Colonel Baird 
veetinont of cnpital. Smith’s Report bears amjile testimony' that it is so ; 
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Investment of onpitnl disoonrngod under tlio 
present system. 

* Despatch dated 13th Aiignst, 1851. This 
laid dovro that nlthoagh settloraents must bo 
formed with reference to the value of the land at 
the time, still a liberal consideration was to bo 
given for the improvements attributable only to the 
efforts of the tenant himself, and especially with 
regard to such as are of a comparatively recent date, 
and with regard to which he has reaped the advantage 
only for a short period under the old settlement. 

t' In villages the cultivation of which has boon 
much extended since the settlement by the brenk- 
ing up of new land or the percentage of irrigation 
increased by the sinking of new wells or other 
improvements, the expenditure of capital mnst 
he allowed and a moderate jumma assessed.” 
Enle 37. 


almost every district in these Provinces is an unequivocal witness of the same truth. The 
security of a long settlement stimulates industry, and encourages the expenditure of capital, for 
the profits of the period are certain to replace the capital and to jneld a handsome return besides. 
But it is also certain that the inducements to investing capital in the improvement of the' land 
would in most cases be very greatly strengthened by fixing the demand in perpetuity. "When 
any large disbursement is now contemplated, it is perfectly natural for the proprietor to hesi- 
tate. He will reflect whether it is, after all, worth his wlrilo to sink H1,000, 'say, in a 
well, which shall add H200 to his rental, seeing that, in consequence of this increased 
profit, he may be sure that at the next settlement illOO will be added to his assessment of 
his estate. Had the settlement been permanent, there would in such a case have been no doubt 
about the matter; whepe the settlement is temporary, the project is in all likelihood cast aside. 

23. The inexpediency (if not, under some circumsbances, injustice) of such a course has 

not escaped notice. The late Court of Directors 
ruled * that a liberal consideration was to be 
given for all improvements effected at the expense ■ 
of the occupant, especially recent improvements 
" with regard to which he has reaped the advantage 
only for a short period. ■” . 

The 37th llule for re-settlement, issued in 
1854, contains a still stronger injunction to make 
allowance for the expenditure of capital' and to 
assess a correspondingly moderate jumma. But 
it is evident tliat tlie principle prescribed by. 
the late Honourable Court is of too vague a character 
to effect liny certain results ; and even the rule 
issued by the Board must prove practically inopera- 
tive so far as security to the landlord is concerned." 
It would be a matter not of exact calcnl.ation, but: 
of mere speculation, wlmt portion of increased pro- 
ductiveness was attributable to the investment of capital ; and generallj' the assessment of an 
estate is affected by so many considerations, and depends so greatly on the opinion of the Settle- 
ment Officer, that the rule, as a ground of confidence in the future, could afford to proprietors 
no practical satisfaction, and is not c.alcul.atcd to diminish that uncertainty of reaping the full 
results of labour and capital which is the bane of all temporary settlements. 

24. Some parts of the country, as those regions in Bundlecund which arc incapable of 
irrigation, may be less affected by this consideration than others; but even their advances must 
be expended for the settlement of new cultivators, the digging of wells for drinkinw-water, the 
provision of seed, and other conditions necessary for founding fresh hamlets and extending 
cultivation. There is probably no part of these Provinces in which the impulse imparted by a 
permanent settlement would not be felt, where investment of eapital would not bo materially 
quickened. 

25. It is true that great allowance must be made for the habits of the people. Slotives of 
this kind will have their full and legitimate influence upon European settlers ; but the natives of 

India are disposed “ to leave well alone, and to 
keep to the old ruts which the usage of ages has ■ 
sanctioned. Accordii^ly we do not find such 
great difference in the progress of the four permanently-settled districts in these Provinces as we 
might have looked for. Although the inducements to invest capital from the limitation in 
perpetuity of the Government demand have been for more than half a century in full force 
there, nevertheless even if we take into our account the prescriptive indifference and immo- 
bility of the national character when ordinarj' motives are concerned, it would still be against 
reason, and against the experience of other parts of the country, to hold that so vital a change 
as the fixing for ever of the present shifting assessment should not produce the most important 
results. 

26. For it is not doubted that the value of property would be vastly increased by such a 
Increased vnlue of land caused by permanency measure. Nasir Ally Khan Bahadoor (who beino- 

ot the assessment. a resident of Jounpore is a good authority on th'e 

subject) assures me that an estate would sell in a permanently-settled district at from two to 
three times the value it would fetch, though in every other respect similar, if under temporary 
•settlement. t 

'Where the superior value of a permanently-settled estate is so decidedly recognised by the 
people themselves, it is against all analogy to suppose that the disposition to invest capital in 
its improvement will not likewise exist in a corresponding degree. Therefore I do not donbt 
that a great and accelerated improvement of property would result from a permanent settle- 
ment of the revenue. 


How far the inducements of a permanent settle- 
ment will tell on the Native community. 


t J ffwo the_ following rates from him as those which are notoriously current. 

_The calculation is based on the average net surplus profits romaiuing after the Government demand and all 
other, expenses, have been paid. 

Under temporary settlement, a property yielding 12 annas per mensem of such profit — that is, HP per 
annum would fetch HlOOj or a little above 11 years’ purchase. Where the permatient settlement prevails 
the same price would be Kiven for a property yielding 4,6, or 6 annas per mensem — that, is il3, fi3-]2, or 
il4-8 per annum ; being at the rate of from 22 to 33 years’ purchase. (It is remarkable that the greater the 
proportion of surplus profit to the assessment, the higher the market rate percent.) 

■^hmud Buksh, an intelligent landholder of juttchporo, confirms this statement, and adds from his experience 
as Vakeel in the Sudder Court, that there is a corresponding superiority in the value attached even to a culti- 
vating tenure in the permanently-settled districts. 
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27. The political benefits, moreover, to he looked for from the measure are not small. A 

T...,. /-If . i . degree of contentment and satisfaction -will be 

Political benefit o£ contentment. jg 

estimate. 

28. Opinions, indeed,' on this head have been sometimes expressed in extravagant terms. 
The comparative immunity of Bengal from revolt in 1857-58 has by some been attributed ' in 
part to this cause. Experience refutes the conjecture. In these Provinces, the quarter in 
which the people continued longest and most persistently to oppose our Government, was that 
of Ghazeepore,' s permaaeatlf-settled district. The truth is that the iaduoemeats to revolt 
were to a great extent local in their character; they were brought to bear in their full strength 
on hardly any part of Bengal ; but where they were brought to bear, as in the Case of Shahabad, 
the permanent settlement was as powerless to hold them in check as the temporary settlement. 

29. But though by no means inclined to attribute any such magical effect to a settlement 
in perpetuity of the land revenue, I am well assured that the measure would be hailed with 
intense satisfaction by* the landholders in these’ Provinces.* I was not aware till lately how 
strong is the popular feeling on the subject. Indeed, it is only of late that the attention of the 
landholders has (I suppose in consequence of its discussion during the last two or three years 
in the public prints) been recalled to it as a measure at all likely to be introduced. But (in the 
Lower Doab at least) they have quickly become accustomed to the idea, and are prepared to 
welcome the boon whenever it may be conceded. 

30. To resume, the benefits to be expected from 
a permanent settlement are — 


Reoapitulatioa of benefits. 


First, — Saving of the expenditure now occasioned by the necessity of periodical assessment. 

Second. — Deliverance of the people from the vexations prevalent at every re-settlement. 

Third.— Freedora. from the tendency to depreciation of property towards the close of each 
temporary settlement. 

Fourth. — ^Prosperity arising from increased incentive to improvement and expenditure of 
capital. 

Fifth. — Greatly increased value of landed property. / 

Sixth. — Content and satisfaction among the people. 

31. To these it has been suggested to add the saving to Government from the decrease of 
expenditure in the subordinate establishment required to collect the revenue. The revenue will 

a.„. ij. -E. 1 Li- u t ' certainly be realized with greater ease; yet I doubt 

if much direct saving of salaries can be anticipated 
from’this cause. The tehseeldar and his staff will have more time to devote to their judicial 
and other duties. Indirectly also, savings in the higher branches of the service may be facili- 
tated by the measure. Por example, when the settlements preliminary to the act of perpetuity 
have all been completed, a single Officer may probably suffice to conduct the duties of this Board. 

Advantages^ of a permanent seltlement weighed 32. Let US now revert to the objections 

against the disadvantages. brought against a permanent settlement, and see 

how they stand in comparison with the advantages, 

33. Pirst. — ^The net surplus of revenue to be looked for at each revision from the growing 

prosperity of the country, after adjusting all necessary fluctuations, is abandoned for ever. I do 
not estimate the prospective revenue which will be sacrificed from this cause at any very large 
figure. The opinion of our Board in the Administration Report for 1859-60, that the amount 
of land revenue is not likely to vary to any great degree from its present amount, is, I believe, 
correct.* . ' 

34. This estimate, however, was formed on the supposition that the Government would 
retain the power 'of periodical re-adjustment, and would be able to reimburse itself for reduc- 
tions arising from calamity and deterioration, by levying an increase where it was justified by 
increase of assets. The calculation will of course be effected by the relinquishment of that 
power. Any variations which may become necessary under perpetual assessment will be only on 
the side of reduction. 

35. But neither do I calculate reductions from this cause at any very serious amount, if 
the precaution be taken (which I will endeavour to show below is necessary) of a careful revision 
of the existing settlement before it is declared to be perpetual. 

36. The special cause of increased prodaotiveness arising irom Government TPorks of irri- 
gation I reserve for further consideration, 

37. There remains the contingency of a future fall in the value of silver. This contin- 
gency might be met as well as other objections above urged, (according to some authorities) by 


After referring to several instances of extensive reduotion on the one hand and of large enhanoement in 
GotaltporB on the other, we wrote — " in the resettlements of Seharnnpore and Booltmdshuhur it is probable that 
the net result will be a stna)l gain to the Government, but in many of the districts whioh in a few years will 
become open to revision, it is likely that the application of the liberal mle of settlement at half the assets will, to 
some considerable extent, affect the revenue. Against this, however, may be placed the general tendency of tho 
revenue to advance from the lapse of maafee tenures, and the settlement of confiscated jagheci-s. Upon the 
whole, then, it is not expected that the land revenue of these Provinces will materially Vary from its present 
amount. Secenue Administration Bejoort for 1839-60, paragraph 20. 

It is to bo observed that the benefit to the revenue from lapse of rent-free tenures would not of course be 
attected by a permanent settlement. 

E 2 
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a very lono- aettlement, say for 50 or even 100 years, wWcli would secure many of tlic benefits 
of perpetufty, and yet leave the Government free to assort its rights should it deem it expedient 
in a future generation ; or a legislative enactment might reserve and accept the contingency of the 
fall of silver from the guarantee of perpetuity. The merits of such expedients will be treated 
of in a future part of this paper. Supposing, however, that no such expedients are found to be 
feasible, I do not think that the remote risk contemplated from this cause can be allowed to 
weigh against the immediate benefits to be expected from a permanent assessment. 

38. Although no increase of income from the land tax will for the future be possible, yet 
other branches of the revenue will not fall eventually to share largely in the benefits flowing 

Relinqaisliment of prospeotivo eolmnoement of from the accelerated progress and increased prosper- 
the landievenue will be compensated iu direct ity of _ the country. This is a suHicicntreply to the 
returns fiom increased prosperity. • objection that “ those who call upon the Govern- 

ment of India to forego the power of raising, without oppression, an elastic description of reve- 
nue, are bound to indicate the sources whence it could be made good.” * It must be remcm- 

bored that no present loss of revenue is incurred 

amp e e ore quo e (para. ), pa^c . (that is, if a careful revision precede the measure) : 
the loss is one which it is apprehended will happen some 30 or 40 years hence. But by that 
time wO may fairly look for a far greater enhancement of the revenue from the indirect return 
caused by the vastly improved resources of the country, than could have been obtained from 
the taxation of a portion of the increased rental anticipated from the extension of agricul- 
ture. 

39. Allowing, then, the widest scope and fullest consideration to all the objections which 
can be urged against departing from the established system of temporary ^settlements, the 
advantages of a settlement in perpetuity appear to me vastly to outweigh them all, and I most 
decidedly advocate the measure. 

40. So much for the general question; I pass on to notice several special points "svlrich will 

. . ... require consideration, supposing that the Govem- 

Detaile involved in carrying out the measure. c l li.i a. 

•’ ° ment decides in favour of a permanent settlement. 

These relate — 


First . — To the time when the measure should be introduced. 

Secoref?.— The manner of its introduction. 

Third ,, — Whether there should be any and wbat exceptions. 

Fourth , — ^Whether any special arrangement is called for in the case of irrigation from 
Government canals, 


41. The sooner a measure of such beneficial tendency is carried out tbe better, with due 

I.-Time when it should bo introduced. •'‘dvertenco to the moderation and imiformitj- of the 

assessment to bo thus irrevocably fixed. 

Any hasty or premature determination, which should stereotype existing inequalities, would 
injure the interests of the people as well as of the Government. Almost fabulous tales of 
extreme variation in the pressure of the perpetual assessment of Bengal reached these Provinces ; 
aud that not arising so much from subsequent improvement as from original inequality; a rental 
of several thousands of rupees is said sometimes to yield to Government but 10 or 20. On the 
othe>'hand, there are not wanting instances of excessive severity, and of revenue sales as the 
consequence. We have in our own permanently-assessed districts not infrequent fcxamples 
both of undue pressure and of inordinate profit. To relieve the former tbe Government is 
occasionally put to some loss. There have also been cases where from the unequal distribution 
of an otherwise just demand on the component parts of a joint property, similar results have 
occurred. 


42. Now, although we had advantages in the settlement under Kegulation IX of 1833, 
which Bengal had not, and the assessments were framed with an approach to uniformity, yet 
that object was often very imperfectly gained ; and we have now opportunities far superior to 
what then existed for making an equable assessment. 

43. Purther, the development of resources in various degrees caused by the long limitation 
of demand during the currency of the settlement now expiring, has occasioned diversities of condi- 
tion and pressure, even in assessments originally tolerably uniform. These have been often due 
as much to natural advantages as to increased industry. _ It is no departure from the principles 
above advocated to say that such improvements, having occurred, under a settlement avowedly 
temporary, should be taken into account in fixing the perpetual assessment. 

44. The permanent settlement will give far greater satisfaction to the people generally if 
it is preceded by a careful revision, and all are allowed a fair start together in the race of future 

II. — Pei manentjieltlement should be preceded improvement. Such is the opinion of all the 
by a careful revision. native gentlemen whom I have consulted. They 

deprecate any hasty process by which present inequalities should be stereotyped, as unjust and 
inexpedient. 

45. Any premature measure of this kind would further involve the Government in consid- 
erable loss. There are quarters where it is well known that the Government revenue presses 
too heavily ; and we are only waiting for their turn of re-settlement to grant in them the necessary 
relief. In the course of re-settlement this will be done probably without any loss, upon the 
whole result, to the Government; otherwise an unnecessary defecation is sure to arise. 
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• District 

SeharuDporo • 

BooIuDdshabnr 
Goruclfporo • 
MozufFarnuggur 
Wcerut , 
Foruckabad • 
Badann • 
Bijnoro . • 

Azim^hur 
Bareilly , 
Shabjelmnporo 
Allygbnr 
Allahabad « 
Mynpoory , 
Cawuporo • 
Fnttchpore . 
Btawab • 
Muttra • 
^lomdabad • 

Agra , 

Hnmeorpore . 

Banda . « 


Dale on which scttloment under Becnla. 
tlon IX ot 1833 ciplrca, 

July 1857 (new Bettloment 


46. Tlie perpetual settlement then should be introduced into each district, so soon as a careful 

revision can be effected. The work 

of re-settlement is already goino- 
rapidly forward. In one district it 
may be .said to have been completed, 
m three others it is in progress. The 
other settlements can be taken up in 
the order of their falling in.* 

The latest term extends to 1874. 
and the interval will not be too long 
for a careful revision. But there 
would be no objection to commence 
yrork in anticipation of the expira- 
tion of any existing settlement, pro- 
vided a sufficient number of qualified 
olheers are available. 

47. It appears to me that every 
previous effort should be redoubled 
for securing a strictly equal and 
impartial assessment, seeing that any 
inequalities which may now be admit- 
ted will soon bo beyond our reach to 
Boan lor secuemenc purposes should bo Especially the European 

little temptation may be left as practiaable to Iiat^e possible strength so that as 

offered to secure favour in a settlement known t ® coemption. The inducements 

and it is not in the generality of native official be a perpetual one, will be immense, 

48. Extraordinary arrangement if i inducements. 

10 rejected simply because they arc’ irreguhr^r tbis object, ought not, therefore. 
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to be rejected simply because they arc irreguhr^r ^ ^ ’ X -'ir'’ 

standing entitles him to the position of a^JndL example, whose 

employ in the settlement of a district shonhl T otherwise desirable to 

necessary to provide him with suitable cmohimnnfB'^’" notivithstanding the extra expense 
^ accuracy thereby obtaffied 


49. Although there is no districH^ the” perpetual assessment, 

should in my opinion bo .applied 'vithout^evisira^ virthcr^is''’f permanent settlement 

of survey and record has been so successfullv cai^in,! „ u ^ revision 

tliat the materials are, I believe, almost atlian^for f ^ Eutwaroes and others, 

district of Jlcerut, where probably U.c nccoSv for «^ttlcment. I allude to the 

50. Another adv.antao-c in the course nreY,e^ i not be found to exist, 

field survey, and revised record of occupaLi' arid rights“‘w"in^^ re-settlement, a careful 
the existing status of property aud possesrion^ t ' ? P>’eparcd in accordance with 
1857-58, renders this in manj'q.mrtem a sShaS of former records in 

revised and placed once for all on a satistaeferv- “^n'n^'n'^’spensablo; and these records, now 
changes to be kept up by the Putwam t Srdane’ ol 

51. I now come to consider Xthertwf^ ® 

.Whether tlm mca^nro sliouM bo poelponod in situated”^' country so exceptionally 

any parts o£ tho conntry. ^ ^ “ situated as to render it questionable whether 

52. It has been doubted by scvcr.al intell:2n7“ '' P'^'^n^-'^n'^nt settlement, 

whether the tracts on the riodit banks of tlm T ^ to wbom I have spoken 

are of a character wliich will bo much benefited 1.^!!“' innotion with tho Scinde, 

IS of a character upon which irrigation cannot bo broiwbH’'' settlement. Tho soil in general 
to expend capital on the construction of wells for ilS n" “o opening to proprietors 

on the periodical rains and these aonin arc so lialdn tf f n’ dependent 

time to maintain a uniform assessment Wherein f ^ <l>n^oult for any length of 

present system enables you to diminish tho mo o‘'enk down, the clastic nature of the 

dition again to assert the legluSe 5 “on- 

singular deterioration c.aused -liy tho'Xw,, mot li?? .Tim same may be said of the 

years, paralysing the efforts of the cultivator If t? its course for 

alleged, every vicissitude of this kind will lower the POfmanent, it is 

dwindle down to a serious extent. ““d the Government revenue will 

allowing remission '’of OevoOi^fo^Tteml^^^ Pleasure bo averted by 

otherwise. Tho jumma of the pormLicnO 80^0 

again rc-iraposed when the effect of the' O’sitatioOh ^ borne on the rent roll, to be 

be fair, and equally distributed, -no serious loss i or'&i'ml assessment 

a system. ' aenous loss to Government need be apprehended under such 

at present exist in tlmse'^quartera^foOthe coLO^' does not 
districts. But still therLrrnotwan^^ Cis- Jumna 

from tho expenditure of whicli cinital m ^-''P'^aded ; 

present settlement tends to liold tlm ^m ’ • i- i Presumed, tho temporary nature of the 
extensive areas, and but £w vH a?esTn?^^ The estates in Bundelk4nd have very 

vicinity of a village; and in order tolioimd T ,T'j''‘S:c is ordinarily confined to the 

to be sunk; for no drinking-water il durlniTth ” "'"d <;hu8 inoreaso cultivation, wells have 
b iiator ,s during the greater part of tho year otherwise to bo procured 
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This of course involves a heavy outlay over and above the ordinary expenses of settling new cul- 
tivators, and advancing them money for seed, bulloclcs, "etc., and funds for their own subsistence. 

I have no doubt that necessities of a corresponding character will be found to exist in almost 
every quarter ; and that substantial advantage will accrue from the knowledge that the fruits of 
increased industry and disbursement will be reaped exclusively, and for- ever, by the proprietor. 

55. The same remarks apply to the southern pergunnas of this district (Allahabad), in which 
the proprietors are, according to Nasir Ally Khan, so ignorant and indifferent that they will 
not appreciate, even if they could comprehend, the value of the concession. J3ut this may be 
doubted. There is no surer means than self-interest to call forth the energies of even sueh rudi- 
mental classes, and to elevate them from their present low and backward condition. 

56. It may further be remarked that the chief cotton-producing tracts lie on the right 
bank of the Jumna, and I should be loth to see them excluded from the benefits of the measure 
even if the objections were stronger than I rate them. 

57. The only localities in these Provinces which may reasonably be excepted, are those in 
which the progress of reclamation is so backward that only a small portion of large areas has been 
brought under tillage. Por example, some parts of the new Terai zillah, and of the other dis- 
tricts which border on the hills, are not in a sufficient state of forwardness to warrant a final 
declaration of a. perpetual demand. -This principle is admitted in Regulation IX of 1805, which 
held out to these Provinces the prospect of a permanent settlement. The measure was to bo 

„ „ ... ™ limited to " such land as shall be in a state of culti- 

SectionsTIIana XXIV, Uegnlat.on IX of 180o. eufficicntly advanced to render it proper to 

fix the assessment on the same in perpetuity.” The permanent settlement would, however, 
in such case be only postponed. The circumstances of each tract should bo decided upon separ- 
ately on its own merits. 

58. I am doubtful, likewise, whether the Jubbulpore Division and Clmndeyrce .and perh<ap3 
parts of Jhansl may not also fall under the same category. In the first-named division the 
proprietary title has hitherto been declared vested exclusively in Government, and the occupants 
have been held to bo only farmers. The proprietary right is now about to be recognised. More- 
over, the revenue arraugements there have never been in a satisfactorj' state ; there arc large 
tracts of land lying waste, and the region is emphatically in a transition state. The opening 
of the Bombay Railway will at once raise prices to an enormous extent. And altogether it 
may be prudent to see the effect of the new settlement for sonlo years before finally fixing it for 
ever. The point is one on which further discussion may throw new light, and I anl unwilling 
at present to express a decided opinion on it. 

59. The assessment of raaafce estates, and those held under a partial exemption from the 

demand of revenue, will, of course, not bo fixed, so long as the privileged title under which 

they are held does not lapse. There would be no advantage in settling a prospective assessment 

- , , , , . . in perpetuity upon them ; any general instniction 

Case of maafee and otner pnvilegod proprietote. , 5 * •• 

^ o r i to do SO would probably r.aise the suspicion that 

some new measure of resumption was contemplated. The 'only exception would be where the 

privileged holder is also the recognised proprietor, and where he might of Iiis own accord apply 

for the declaration of a permanent assessment. Here it might be done. 

60. Where the proprietary title of a maafee estate is vested in any other party than the - 
maafeedar (who in such case is the mere representative of Government and entitled to receive 
no more than it would have received), and a settlement is made with the proprietors fixing the 
revenue demandable by the maafeedar,- such revenue should bo treated on the same basis as 
Government revenue and settled in perpetuity. So likewise with subordinate properties held 
on an independent footing, even though the revenue demand is paid, not direct to Government, 
but through the channel of the zemindars. In Talookdaree estates likewise, of which a sub- 
settlement may have been made with the “inferior proprietors,'” and that arrangement is now 
maintained, it would be competent to the Government to fix the assessment to be paid by the 
subordinate holders in perpetuity. 

61. The last subject to be considered is that of irrigation from Government canals. The 

IV.-Irrigation f.om oshdIs. difficulties involved by them in 

relation to a peipetual assessment have been fully 
and impartially stated by Colonel Baird Smith, C.B. 

62. The benefits derivable from canal irrigation vary according to the capacity and ante- 
Title _ of Government to share in the increased cedents of the land affected. Where canal irriga- 

prodaotiveness caused by them. becomes a mere substitute in land previously 

irrigated by wells, the benefit may be rated at little or nothing; where lands already under 
dry crop are watered from the canal the produce is vastly enhanced : where waste lands whieh 
covdd^ not otherwise have been brought profitably under cultivation are rendered fruitful the 
gain is equal to the entire net rent of such lands.'* The water rate paid to'the Canal Depart- 
ruent is an uniform rate, and is necessarily very low, being calculated to meet the first of the 
above cases where the smallest degree of benefit is derived froiu the. canal. In the two latter 
cases the water-rate is altogether inadequate. 


* This subject bus been treated in detail in the Board’s address to Government, dated the 14th Febrnarv 
last, from whiob I extract the following paragraphs ^ 
. . is necessary to enquire in what degree assets avill be improved by the introduction of canal 

irrigation, and the loss to Government, if no arrangement be made for the State sharing in the increased 
rdturns* ° 


Various degrees ol benefit from canal irrigation. 


6. “ There will be three olasees of lands, each affected in 
a different degree. • 
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63. Now, it is evident tiint wiiore large arc.as already under dry cultivation are by canal 
irrigation rendered doubly profitablel tbe State is entitled to aliaro in the increased profits- pro- 
duced by its own capital. Jluch mbre is it so in the case of lands which othcru*ise could not 
be cultivated at all at a profit, but \jdiich m.ay berc.aftor be rendered fertile by the construction 
of a canal cut. The profits are in no sense, or in a very limited sense, the result of expenditure 
of capital by the proprietor. It is thc^capital of the coinmunity which hM produced these results ; 
and the communit}* at large, that is the State, is entitled to its share in the profits. The levy 
of the present uniform water-rate is i very partial and inadequate assertion of this title. 

61. The right of Govcrnnicnt under the existing system is jealously guarded, not only for 
the interest of the Exchequer gencra[lly, but also because these profits are one cause by which 
the State is justified in extending it-i canal aj'stem, and a chief source from which it is enabled 
to do so. The right is c.asily assilrtcd at c.ach recurring settlement, because the State then 
in and assesses its revenue at the sum of half the rental of the estate, including that of 


comes 


the newly cultivated or improved laiids. The benefit, then, reaped by Government from canals 
under the present svstem consists, /('wtj of this periodical improvement of the land revenue 1 
treond, of the general security tliey .'Ifiord to the revenue against famines; and third, of a light 
• ■ ■ Ive a moderate return of interest on the capital ' invested in 


uniform water-rate calculated to g 
the undertaking. 

03. Of these benefits the recond 
thafrrt to bo altogether abandoned? 
GO. “The idea of property,” say 


and third will remain unaffected by the new system. Is 


g Jlr. Iilill, “ does not necessarily implj- that there should 
be no' rent, anv more than that' there [should be no tasos. It merely implies that the rent should 
be a fixed charge, not liable to be naiE'cd against the posstssw hy Invrrn or by the 

'■ will of o landlord', and again the same thing is 

described as ” possession in perpetuity at a money 
rent either -fixed or varying according to some 
rule which would leave to the tenant the whole 
benefit of his own exertions.” . • 

levised by which the Government should sccuro the portion 
hmin- of the profits, due exclusively to the expenditure of 
!le to its own capital, without b 3 ' nu}- possibilit}' infring- 
ing oh the fruits of the proprietors’ labour and 
property would he maintained without affecting the fimm- 


Polilic.il Economy, Chapter VII, Sco'.ion 
Idcit. Chaptor VIII, Section -1. 

67. If, then, anj- plan could lie i 


Expedii-ntfi for cnr.bliiig Gormiincnt to 
tain, niidcr n permanent fctilement, ita ti 
share in the aiscts created 03 - c in-ab. 

capital, the essential requirements of 
cial interests of tlie State. 


68. Various expedients kavc heep proposed for attaining lliis object. 

69. First (as before mentioned in reference to the possible Lall of silver), it has been 

suggested tlrnt a vety long settlement might bo 
allowed, of 50 or even 100 years, at the close of 


1. Lons-lcrm fcltlcmtnts. 


7. “ I’lril, Lands olrojdj- irrigated from 
I.— In rffpset ofUnCt slrfaJj sal-Jf:! ts Irrl^sllo 

nroenring tlic nrnter ivtid conducting it to llio| 
lief of the people (uliarcJ in Kcner.dli In- l)i ' 


Kclls, jlircis, or natuml atrc-ami, but which roti.v herenfter bo nuid* 
. ikTail&ble for canal irrigation. Hero the benefit would conaiat 
' ahnply in Ibo aubalitution of nn caaioi and cbwi'Cr mode of 
fields, for a more cipcnaivo and diffioult mode. Tho peneral bo- 
. . ... . jtriet Officer*) ia that fielda in ignicd from wella yield nn npprcciahl*’ 

beavier nnd better crop timn Uiofo irrigated with canal water; and Ibia apart from the liability of tbo ground. 


tapccially near tbe bend of a mjbiiin, to 


aia-c procc'5 wliicb diininisliea the enii of cul 
fit would secure s une clear balance of ada-nnt 


beedme covered with the fill wbieb is borne down and deposited by 


tbe canal water. Supposing tliia arete ndmitted, Ibcio is alill Iho advantage to tbo cultivator of a less expon 


ivntion, and leave", Iberoforc a largo surplus of net profit. Tho bone- 
igo in favour of tbo Canal irription. Yet tbe benefit would not bo 
fell fully at the firrt ; because, in snob carts, a cultivator is already provided witli cattle nnd all the gear, etc., 
nccersary for bis wells ; nnd being, more 'Ver. nccitslomed front long habit to irrigate from tbcm, it would lake 
Bome time for tbe new system to supplant tin old one. 

8 . “ On tbe wliole the benefit in respect of this class of land* would not bo so sepsiblo or so iramediato ns to 
justify llic introduction of cainl water being Imndc tbo ground of any incrensed doinsiids during tlio currency 
of n settlement. Tbe c we would In- fuU\- met by tbo demand from tbo Cnnal Department of the ordinary 
watcr.ratos wlicncvcr tlic canal water began ip come into uso. 

9. " Second, avbeio cnltivaU-d 1 iiids nut urcvioiiily irrigated arc brought wllliin rnngo of cnnal cbnnncls 

n.-la ret.reaee t, laa.I. twrelotore oMwlr.teO 1 V"’ ’’'."f'''*' Instead of being 

" dependent on tbo pccarioiis r.riti of beaven, tbo kbarif 

crops, ns well as tbo rabbi barvest, would bA tendered seeuro and corlain. The rabbi crops would gain beyond 
all compaiisiui in boavincss and viilue. Whcic only tbo inferior cereals nro now produced, Ibo higher binds of 
Crops would 1,0 cnllivnlod. Inmnny places taupar-c-anc, rice, olo., would bo inlrodncod. Tho value of the assets 
from bind so siliiatcd, after piyiucnl of all -cmml oxponsos, would at tho' least bo doubled, nnd often greatly 
more tli'in doubled. I 

10. " Thirdly, but canal water would not simply bo available for lands alteady under cultivation. It may 
confidently bo expected tbo largo trnot of nrnlilo lands wbieb cither cannot at present bo oiiUivated at all without 
artificial irrigation, or which emitd not bo ciilli'ivatcd at any profit, would bo brought under the plough, and 
would yield rich and romiiiicrativo crops. If ore tbo increnso of produce, after payment of Ibo modornto canal 
costs nnd tbe ordinary costs of oultivnlion, would bo all clear gain. 

11. “ Taking now tbo case of villages con aining land* of Ibo second and third classos, it is evident that in 
Pfconil nnJililrJchiscsfolrijopen to IneresicJrcrinoo botli there Would bo a Jargo nddition to tbo profits of tbo 

zemindar. 

“ In the second clys of lands, it would nriso from tho inoreaaed rent of field already under cultivation, in 
tbe third it would consist of tbo enliro rent of ibo area nowly brought uudor lllingo. If snob Hioronso wore in any 
raeasuro attributable to tbo cxirendiluro of labotlr nnd capital on tbo part of tbo ngriouUurisls tbomsolves, it would 
bo rcasonaliio that they should enjoy tlio ciiluirloomont of incoino nrisiug tberefrom. Diit it is not so. Tbo advan- 
tage is gained purely by tbo oonstriiotloii of a liiublio w-ork at Ibe cost of tbo State, It no more arises from the 
cxorlioii^ of the proprietor than increased projils from tlic ocO'ss'on of alluvial lands. A village wbicli profits 
by nlluvinl nddition is held to bo open to rcvisiiln of jumnia during tbo enrronoy of sottloment and to a corres- 
ponding inercaso in .tbo Goyorntnonl demnndj; and tlioro is J>o groalcr reason of immunity whore tlio increase 
of assets arises from a cause just ns much bc 3 'ond tbe control of tho owner. Tlie benefit is equally clear, 
equally great, equally gratuitous I 
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wtich the increase of profits due to this source might be carefully calculated, and the just pro* 
portion of the Government dues assessed thereon. But whatever benefits a long lease of this 
nature would bring, it would not be a settlement in perpetuity. In India, as elsewhere, there 
is a eharm in the word “ forever,” which is entirely broken if the term falls short of absolute 
perpetuity. Again, in what respeot would it be possible to define the exact proportion of the 
profits atlributable to the canal as distinct from those created by the capital and industry of 
the occupant? * And even if it were possible, how should we convince the proprietors that such 
prospective demand would be confined to that share? Uncertainty and mistrust would take the 
place of those feelings of confidence and security which it is the grand object of a perpetual 
settlement to create and confirm. 

70. The same objections exist, even in a stronger form, to the proposal for a legal reserva- 
tion to Government, in the act of perpetuity, of 
II.— Eeservntion by law of its titles. fig],}, (,o assess its catial profits at any future 

period at which they may be fully developed. If any rule or procedure could have been settled, 
by which the power of Government to take the increased profits due strictly to the influence of 
its own capital and no more, could have been .and /iwiVcr/ in a satisfactory and .absolute 

manner, then the idea of property as above explained might have been compatible with such a 
scheme. But I can conceive no such expedient. And even if such an expedient were possible, 
it would still be an impracticable task so to explain the reserv.ation, that it should be fully and 
correctly. understood by the people; for, if they fail fully to understand or imjilicitly to believe 
it, the effect would be equally injurious as if there had been no limitation at all. Where 
millions of ignorant persons are concerned, it is a matter of inc.aleulablc difiiculty to commimi- 
cate the exact bearing of any stipulation or reserv.ation; and it would involve even greater risk 
and difiiculty to persuade the landholders that some latent pretext imder which the Government 
would hereafter be en.abled to neutralize the pledge of perpetuity, did not lie concealed under 
such a reservation. Thus suspicion and mistrust would be engendered, and the benefits of a 
perpetual settlement neutralized. I do not sec. that any such reservation is practicable. 

• 71. Again it has been proposed to except the tnacts of country likely to be affected by 

III.— DefermBiit of perpotaal settloment in canals from permanent settlement until the benefit 
traots affected by canals. of irrigation from them shall h.avc reached, or 

nearly reached, their full development; the settlement would then bo made at the enhanced 
scale of assets arising therefrom. Such is the condition of the country through which the 
Eastern Jumna Canal runs, and from the assessment of which the Government has derived its 
full share of the increased rental. But it will be many years before this state shall h.ave been 
fully attained in the Ganges Canal; — before the thousand subordinate channels of distribution 
shall have been completed and brought into use bj' the people. Meanwhile the greater part of 
the Doab, a tract the best calculated perlwps in these Provinces to appreciate the blessings of a 
permanent assessment, would bo debarred for an indefinite period from their enjoyment. Besides, 
canals may hereafter be introduced into parts of country under then already permanent settle- 
ment; so that the difficulty must be faced at some period; and another expedient than post- 
ponement must be provided. 


7Z. There is yet another way in which the interests of Government might in a partial 

. IV.-Differential water-rates. secured, ftc, by the .application of a 

diliercntiitl w.ater-rate. While we were .anxiously 
considering last year whether the right of Government to share in the increased assets, .arising 
from new lines of irrigation, could not be asserted even during the currency of a settloment, a 
scheme of this kind was suggested as a possible solution of the difficulty. Thus the charge for 
water applied to Lands previously irrigated from wells or otherwise would be at a minimum rate; 
that for former dry cultivation, now irrrigated, at a higher rate ; that for waste lands newly 
brought under cultivation by canal water at the highest rate. But it appears to me tliat on 
the introduction of a permanent settlement, such a system could not be resorted to without a 
special reservation sanctioning it in the act of perpetuity. It might be said that the process 
would be nothing more than simply affixing a price to the water; and that in selling the water, 
the Irrigation Department has a right to affix any price they choose for their commodity. This 
would be true if the difierential scale had reference to the increased cost of a cut, say to any 
particular locality, or in short to any other consideration but that of the varying increased pro- 
ductiveness of the land itself. Eor example, in Bengal, under the absolute perpetuity of the" 
land revenue, I should think the principle, would not be' tenable. But whether it would be 
legal or not (without an express reservation which would not be. politic for reasons above assign- 
ed), it appears to me that the process would closely resemble an assessment (not- on the water, 
but) on the increased productiveness of the soilf and that the scheme consequently is not expe- 
dient, and must be abandoned. 


_On this sabjeot I quote from a previous p.iper : — “ IVhen a new settlement comes to bo mndo, how is it 
possible to iadiciite what portion of increased prodnotivencss is attributable to tbe canal, or what portion of 
extended onltivation has been and would not equally have arisen from other causes P In Saharanporo the culti- 
vation has iiioreasedjrodigiously since tbo settlement of 1837, the increase is general and not oonfaued to canal 
villages. Why should the Government adjust this assessment to the capacity of villages which have improved 
in tbe one case, and not in the other P In a canal village, for example, how can it be proved that a tiact of fields 
brought under canal irrigation would not, to a great extent, if not equally, have been brought under well irri- 
Mtion, as the country improved and capital incieased, even had theie been no canal in the district p” — Note iy 
Secretary to the Government of North-Western Provinces, dated 39th Octoler 1858, pasa. 19. 

* “ The fiist plan (the levying of a varying water-rate) indeed v?ould answer, were there any read 3 '.meanB 
or assessing a differential water-rate calculated on fixed and uniform principles with reference to the advantages 
gained from the use of Caual water. Those advantages (as shown in para. 6 cf seg of my former letter; aro 
very various in degrees. In some oases where the means of well irrigation were previously available, the benefit 
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78. The Canal Department must, therefore (it appears to me), realise its revenue by vni- 
form water-iati's.' But there is no reason why under the operation of a permanent settlement 

it should not demand a higher water-rate than it 
Under ^rmanent soUlement uniform water- jiave done had the system of temporary 

rates may be raised without detriment. Settlements been continued. Under this latter 

sj'stem the Government loots for a return from its disbursements, not simply to the water-rate 
but to the enhancement of revenue expected at the ensuing settlement. Such an enhancement 
is in fact a second canal charge in another form. The cultivator is assessed in the" water-rate 
by the Canal Officer ; the proprietor is assessed in a part of his increased rental by the Revenue 
Officer. It is evident that so long as this system prevails, there is great danger in an undue 
enhancement of the water-rates*; for it is plain that these might be increased to an extent which 
might prove in fact a Second assessment upon a rental already fully assessed by the Revenue 
Officer. That danger (with an exception to be noted below) would no longer exist under the 
perpetual assessment. The increased assets arising from irrigation will, under a permanent 
settlement, be free for ever from assessment; and the Canal Department will be at liberty to raise 
its rates'for water to as high a point as the people are willing to pay for it. The Government 
may thus be reimbursed to a certain, though comparatively limited extent, for the profit which 
it gives up in relaxing its hold on increased assets in the Revenue Department. 

74. But there is an exception from this rule. The increase of water-rate would, as I have 

shown, be iustified, because the Government 
abandons its former right of assessing increased 
profits. But the existing settlements have been already framed upon a calculation which includes 
those profits ; and so far as this has been done, the above considerations will- not be applic- 
able. For example, on the East Jumna Canal the full effects of which have already been taken 
into account in the land revenue settlement, there would be no reason (so far as the loss caused 
by a permanent settlement is concerned) to raise the water-rate at any future period. But in 
settlements made while an irrigation work (as the Ganges Canal) is in progress, and the effects 
are only partially developed, the case is different. Suppose a village at settlement without any 
canal irrigation, to come hereafter within its influence and to have 500 bighas under canal 
irrigation, whereby the produce is increased by an additional value of RS,000, and the rental 
by fil,000. If the canal rates are raised all round by 6 annas per bigha (or an equivalent 
on the ppnand), the canal revenue would consequently be Increased by R187-8-0, represent- 
ing the gain to Government from the increased produce. Suppose, on the other hand, that the 
canal irrigation and increase of assets had in this village preceded the settlement, the increase of 
rental must have been then assessed at from probably four to five hundred rupees. And it would 
consequently be only fair and" equitable that if an enhancement of water-rate in consequence of 


iufty be very email j nay in-eome oases from deterioration of soil or other oanses incident to the nse of raiial 
water, there may be a positive loss. On the other hand, linirripated lands would benefit veiy largely, yet here 
also in ereatly differing degrees ; the inorease of assets where the soil is suitable to sugar-cane and rice crops 
being beyond all comparison greater than in the case of lands suitable only for the growth of oummoii crops 
And the same may be said of lands hitherto uncultivated, but made capable of tillage from the presence of 
oanais ; this class of lauds, yielding of course the greatest am.ount of new profits. If no differential 
scale of water-rates be applicable to these various classes of soil very great inequality of assessment, not to say 
in some cases unfairness if not positive injustice, wonld be the result. 

6. “ Tet the Board, as at present advised, do not see their way to any satisfaotory system for a differentia] 
scale of water-rate.v, without inflicting as great a degree of uncertainty as would be occasioned by the plan they 
have proposed, possibly a greater degree. They freSy admit that if any scheme for fixing a nniform" scale of 
the above nature proportioned however roughly to the benefits derived by the several classes of soil, could be 
devised, it would be the most satisfactory settlement of the question. The land revenue would then remain 
unalterable for the whole term of settlement ; and the Government wonld have its fair share in the increase 
produced by means of the water-rate.”— Sadder Soard to Government, Xfo. 133, dated 15th February 1861. 

The project was favourably received by Government, which said, " There can he no question that the 
most satisfactory way of removing the diffioulties which have led to this discussion will be to assess the canal 
water-rents at differential rates varying with the degree of advantage derived by different lands, and even the 
same classes of land in different positions from Canal water. 

20. “ Thp Lientenant-Governor cannot think that the elaboration of such a scheme will present all the 
diffioulties which the Board auticipato. It appears to him that by the consentaneous and united action of the 
Collector and tlie Canal Officer an assessment of differential water-rates might he carried out in snob a way as 
to seouro a fair equality of burthen on account of these rents ; to bring to the credit of the Canal Department 
the amount of revenue which it is fairly entitled to claim ; to leave the land revenue consequently a fixed and 
unvarying quantity, and while giving satisfaction to the people to obtain for the Government its just share of 
the increased assets arising from works of irrigation constructed at its sole cost. 

21. “ For this purpose the joint action in concert of the Canal Officer and the Eevenne Officer will he in- 
dispensable. Neither the one nor the other could carry it out singly. The one will be the best if not the onij- 
competent judge of tlie extent to which water from the canal can be carried with advantage, of the varying 
quantity whioh will reach lands at various distance and in varions localities, and of the expenses which « ill 
he incurred by each village or tract in bringing the water upon its lands ; the other will he the best if not tlio 
only competent judge of the degiee in which the lands of different villages will he benefited by the introduc- 
tion of canal water. He will know how far the existence of well irrigation may affect the value of wafer to be 
brought from the canal. He will know the extent of cultivated land unirrigated which maybe benefited by 
the canal. He will know, too, the area of uncultivated land which, now yielding nothing, may he made pro- 
ductivehytho water derived from the canal; and lastly, he will he able with little difficulty to estimate the 
degree in which tlie valne of lands of different classes may be affected by canal irrigation according as they are 
capable "or not of bearing sugar-cane, rice, garden stnffs, and the more valnahle kinds of ciops gencially." 
Government oj the North-Western Prorinees, No. 516 A., dated 1st Jane 1861, 

+ I need hardly remark that the above objection does not apply to the differential rate sometimes levie d 
on the water used for various crops, because the distinction is here founded on the varying quantities of water 
they require not on the varying productiveness of the land. 

* This point was urged strongly in a Minute now before Government on **the right of Government in 
streams, and the principle of fixing rates on water from canals,” dated the 23rd May 1860, paras. 19 to 22. 
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XlUl-D. J.I11D - t 

included in the extracts which have been sent to 
OUT Board, and as we have not been furnished 
with a copy, I write from the rooolleoUon of a 
rather hurried perusal ou a former occasion. 


the permanent settlement took place, an estate so situated should be exempt therefrom. Other- 
^se^Ltal that had been already taxed by the Land Eevenue Department would come a second 
Jime under the influence of what is intended to be purely a sub.stitute for such taxation. 

75 While therefore, I would advocate the liberty to raise the water-rate, m order to 
make some compensation for the right of periodical assessment now proposed to bo relinquished, 
allowance should, I think, be made for all estates a ready under canal irngation at the sett e- 
ment to the extent to which such irrigation may have been taken into account by the Settle- 
ment’ Officer. And such exceptions from enhanced water-rate would require to be adjusted by 

the Canal Officers in concert with the Revenue Department. in i • • 

76 Colonel Baird Smith has proposed that the canal-watcr-rato should, where irrigation 
Opinion against consolidation of wator-rato has become sufficiently developed, be consolidated 

with land revenue. revenue. I tlunk that this could be 

done only in exceptional cases.* Where the water-rate, as I believe to be ordinarily the case, 
is paid by the cultivator, the landlord could not equitably be required to make himself responsi- 
NoTE.-This part of Colonel Smith's report is not hie for its payment in perpetuity on the same terms 

■ 1 ^-— ' - — I as the land revenue. So also whore one portion 

of a joint estate held in divided shares benefits to 
the exclusion of another, or benefits more than 
another, by c.anal irrigation, it would hardly be 
equitable to bind the whole community by a joint assessment to pay the consolidated demand 
for water by which they profit unequally, some of them perhaps not at all. Further, the con- 
soliffiition could only take place where the system of water-courses had been fully completed ; 
and till that had been accomplished the permanent settlement would have to bo held open to this 
future consideration. Looking, moreover, to the possibility of occasional failure of supply, it 
appears to me (so far as the matter has yet been opened up by discussion) that it will be the 
preferable plan to keep the water demand altogether distinct from the revenue demand. 

77. This would not interfere with any arrangement for fixing the c.an.al demand in 
perpetuity, where that might be found otherwise advis-ihle. Nor would it present any obstacle 
to the amount assessed as water-rate being collected by the Revenue establishment. I have 
long thought that this would be an improvement on the present system. The details of water. 

See paragraph 12 of note by Secretary to Go.- rates, and the names of the parties who had 
ernment, dated 29th October 18B8, above quoted ; engaged for it, would be supplied by the Canal 
and paragraph 24 of the Minute, dated 23rd May Department, and the amount would then be col- 
1860, quoted in preceding note. Iccted by the Tehsccldar, Where the system is by 

measurement of area under irrigation, this also would probably bo best done by the Revenue 
Department. 

78. It appears to me that all matters connected with the revenue of canals, its demand, 
and collection, might with advantage bo placed under the control of our Board, without the 
organic change in its constitution proposed by Colonel Baird Smith, and yet in a manner such 
as to secure the advantages contomplatod by him, 

79. Although a new law will not be absolutely necessary empowering the Government to 
make its land revenue assessments in perpetuity, yet, in order to give confidence to the people. 

Executive Government should be empowered it may be advis.ablc to procure the sanction of the 
by law to fir assessment in perpetuity. Legislature to its perpetual limitation. It might 

be enacted that wherever the Government may declare the assessment of any district, sub- 
division, or estate, to be permanent, the revenue demandable from the same shall remain for over 
limited to that amount; and that no further claim of the nature of land revenue shall be law- 
ful. 


80. It may be advisable, where so important and irrevoc.able a step is to be taken, to 
provide that no assessments shall be declared permanent without the express sanction of the 
Governor General in Council, in every separate case. 

81. No further legislative provision will, I presume, be required, as all the laws relating 
to the collection of the land revenue will continue as at present, and no subordinate and rela- 
tive rights or question of rent, etc., are affected thereby. It is a mistake to suppose tliat a 
permanent assessment will be in any degree incongruous with the principles of settlement intro- 
duced by Robert Merttins Bird. It will rather form the final development and completion of 
them. 


* The following oxtraots from the Miuuto, dated 23rd Wny ISGO, boforo rcfeiTod to, nro to the sumo 
purport : — 

13. “ In these Provinces the nnivorsal adoption of tho latter mode of assessment (village settlements) renders 
^ quite necessary that the water-rate should be hept quite distiuot from the land revenue, Tlie revenue is 
fixed for a term of years for the whole area of a village within certain defined limits. In a copaicenary estate 
there are various subdivisions of the proprietary body, and various interests, more or less distinct and separate 
one from the other. Some of these eubdlvisinns may bo benefited largely by tho canal water, others in a le.ss 
degree, and some not at all. The use of canal water varies according to season and other incidental circiim- 
Btances. lo attempt a consolidation of the water-rate with the reveauc would produce insnrmonntablo enibnr- 
lassment and contusion. The only praotioable plan is to make eaoh cultivator pay for tho amount of water 
which he himself takes from the caaal. If a body of landholdeis, or village, or a cluster of villages, combine 
to contract tor a consolidated payment, they can of course distiibute tho amount among themselves ; but tho 
comb^ation* ivould be exceptioual, and its continuauoe would be dependent upon a voluntary and uncertain 

‘ Where the settlement is made ryotwary, or direct with each oullivator, there tho consolidation of 
the water-rate and land rent may be possible. But even here, if the lease he (as it should bo) for a long term of 

years, the consoliaation wil( only be possible where the supply of water is porfeotly certain and uniform fiom 
Any failure in the supply would load to the necessity for a re-adjustment of the two elements 
t nl revenue and water-rate) composing the demand, far more confusing and harassing, I should think, than if 
those elements had been kept separate from the first.*’ 
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82. I would advocate that the road and educational cesses, equal to two per cent, on the 
r. j j j I- Government iumma, be consolidated with the 

Koad and eauoational oessea. j ii . . it.. 

Government jumma and collected as such. In the 
Treasury accounts the proportion due to each fund would be separated, and assignment made 
aecordingly. 

88. I have been concerned to find from his Minute of the 23rd June 1860, that the prin- 
ciple of the Educational Eund does not find favour with the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor. 
The terms laid down by the Saharunpore re-settlement rules, which provide for the payment of 
this cess, are so far more favourable than those of any previous settlement, that the addition 
can nowhere be seriously felt. * It is not the place here to urge the benefits to be obtained from 
this cess. But I trust I may be excused if I say that it appears to me to afford the only pros- 
peot of securing a really national system of education, and that it will be a cause of deep regret 
if it be abandoned. 

84. In conclusion I would add that the consideration of the question of a permanent set- 
tlement has been discussed entirely on its own merits, and without reference to the privilege of 
redemption lately conceded by the Viceroy. As the commutation of land revenue by a pre- 
sent payment, wherever acted upon, is to all intents and purposes a permanent assessment, and 
as moreover it will prove a permanent assessment mainly of those portions of the revenue which 
are most unfavourable to Government, the argument for a perpetual settlement generally is 
greatly strengthened by the above measure; if, indeed, the necessity of such a settlement does 
not follow absolutely as a corollary therefrom. 

85. The above remarks have been written hurriedly, as the Government requires an imme- 
diate expression of our opinion. And I have refrained from noticing several points of great and 
general interest discussed in the course of Colonel Baird Smith's report, as they did not 
appear to me to be essentially connected with the question of a perpetual assessment. 


Annextire II to No, 10. 


Minute, dated Slsfc December 1861, by R. Monet, Esq., Junior Member of the Sndder Board of Kevenne, 

North-Western Provinces. 

In recording the following remarks on the question of fixing the land revenue of the North- 
Western Provinces in perpetuity, I would premise that I assume the measure to have been 
determined on and to be inevitable. The policy of removing the bar to improvement which is 
now presented by the uncertainty of the Government demand is obvious, and the arguments 
which have been adduced in favour of a permanent settlement appear to be unanswerable. The 
concession of a permanent settlement is, moreover, partially involved in the option which has 
been granted to redeem the land revenue in perpetuity. 

2. Eegarding the question, therefore, as one of time, I shall endeavour to show that argu- 
ments may be adduced against the immediate perpetuation of the existing settlement of these 
Provinces, of force sufficient to indicate the necessity for delay. 

3. Immediate action would involve too heavy a sacrifice in a permanent or prospective loss 
or relinquishment of land revenue; and secondly, it would fix in perpetuity a settlement- which 
is not equable. 

4. The loss of revenue would be incurred in estates which have benefited by the action of 
canals subsequently to the last revision of assessment, or of which the assets may hereafter be 
increased by canal irrigation. 

Second . — In estates of which only very small portions of the area were under cultivation 
when the present settlement was effected, and of which the assets either have been or might be 
largely increased. 

Third . — In estates of which the present assessment is too heavy in comparison with the 
general average, and in which a reduction of the demand would be inevitable on a revision of 
the existing settlement. 

5. With regard to the estates which have been improved by canal irrigation, it may be 
sufficient to refer to the statement in the 74th paragraph of Colonel Baird Smith's report, 
which shows that the assets of 17 villages in the Saharunpore District have risen during the 
last twenty years from R16,050 to S36,970, or 130 per cent., and in which the Government 
demand has now been raised from Hll,609 to fil6,258, or 40 per cent. The increase of rental 
in villages of the Meerut District, shown in the 66th paragraph of the same report, is nearly 
as remarkable. 

6. The Goruckpore District stands out conspicuously as that in which the greatest increase 
of rent has been obtained by the extension of cultivation since the settlement under Regulation 


* It.is stated in paragraph 30 of the above Minute that the deductions according to the Saharunpore rnlei 
amount to 8y per cent., or more than double the Income Tax j but this calculation is considerably above the 
reality, because under, the standing rules the Road and Educational cesses are deducted from the gross rental 
before the apportionment of the 50 per cent, on the Government jnmma, and therefore virtnally only one half 
of ',the same is borne by the proprietor out of his 60 per cent, of the assets. Moreover the salary of the 
pntwarry, which forms 6 per cent, of the whole 8r vs e. bond fide village charge which has always feven under 
the old hard rules of assessment) fallen upon the zemindars, just ns much as any other expense incurred f(>r 
village servants to help in collecting the rents. It cannot, therefore, be justly compared with the Income lai 
on net profits. 

As above shown, the Road and Educational Fund together fall on the zemindar at only 1 per cent, of his 
jumma, the same charge as was formerly made for the Road Fiind.alone. Thus, if the net lental were 11202, 
H2 (being El for each Fund) are first deducted ; and the jumma is fixed at half the remainder, i e., ElOO, or 
with the two cesses at E102. Had the cesses not been taken, the jamma would have been ElOl. so that the 
zemindar has in reality but one additional Rupee per cent, to pay. If the 'principle be objected to, it might 
bo laid down that 61 per cent, of the rental is to be fixed as the Government revenue, which would provide for 
both funds ; and allotment to them might be made after collection as proposed in the SOth paragraph. 




IX of 1833; but that settlement is now under revision, and a corresponding increase of reve- 
nue will be obtained. If, however, there is no district which will in this respect boar a com- 
parison with Goruckpore, there are portions of districts and numerous detached villages scat- 
tered over the country which must be placed in the same category. I would instance generally 
those on the borders of the forest skirting the Himalayan range, and I believe that the seven 
pergunnahs which form the Tahsildari of Husnporc, on the Ganges, in the Moradabad Dis- 
trict, and in which a remarkably small proportion of the oulturable area was under cultivation 
at the last settlement, would exhibit an increase differing little in degree from that which has 
been efiected in Goruckpore. To fix permanently the present assessment of the villages of 
these pergunnahs would he equally unfair to the Government and to the landholders of the 
remainder of the district. Even if the Government should demand no increase on the aggre- 
gate demand of the entire district, the proprietors of those villages which had reached, or nearly 
reached, the limit of possible improvement when the present settlement was made, are fairly 
entitled to demand that the assessment should be equalised before it is fixed in perpetuity. 

7. It may be safely affirmed that th6re is no district which does not contain several estates 
that are with reference to their capabilities more heavily assessed than the majority, and which 
would henefit by a reduction of demand on a revision of the settlement. The instances of under- 
assessment are much more numerous. Justice to the landholders in the former case and the 
interests of the State in the latter point to the necessity of deferring the perpetuation of the 
settlement until the revision, which is now in progress in a few of the districts of these Prov- 
inces, shall have been completed in all. 

8. The question of realising the return to which the State is entitled on account of its 
expenditure on canals is much more complicated. The proposed measure must bo deferred inde- 
finitely if we await the time when the network of canal irrigation shall have been extended to 
the utmost practieahle limit, and the resources w'hich it will create shall liave been fully deve- 
loped. I should suggest the adoption of a scale of differential water-rates proportioned to the 
increased profits directly attributable to the canal irrigation. The amount payable by each 
estate may, hereafter, be fixed in perpetuity. 

9. The inconvenience of collecting the water-mte separately from the several cultivators 
or under-tenants of an estate might be avoided by a provision that the parties responsible for 
the payment of the land revenue should, hereafter, or so soon as it shall have been permanently 
fixed on account of any estate, be held liable for pajunent of the canal assessment, an allowimcc 
of 10 per cent, being made for the cost and trouble of collection. The declaration of the fixitj’ 
of the land revenue demand might, in every instance, bo made contingent on the acceptance of 
this condition. 

10. With the proviso proposed in the last paragraph, I would recommend that the land 
revenue demand of each district should be declared permanent on the completion of the settle- 
ment now in progress or impending, but I would strongly deprecate any more premature action 
as injurious to the Interests of the State, and unjust to the many proprietors who would be held 
entitled to relief on a general revision of the existing settlements. 

11. I am of opinion that no amount of direct land revenue which might possibly bo here- 
after assessed in excess of the demand which will be fixed at the approaching settlement, could 
bear any proportion to the increased sources of revenue wliich will directly or indirectly' be gra- 
dually developed when the utmost possible simplification of the tenure of land shall have been 
effected and Its stability assured. 


Annexure III to iVo. 10. 


Letter from the Secretary to the Governiumt 
of India, in the Home Department, No. 2033, dated 
the 7th of October 1861, calling for opinion on 
the subject of making the settlement of tlie 
land revenue, in the North-IYesleru Provinces, 
permanent, as disenesed in paragraphs 62 to 82 of 
Colonel Baird Smith’s 2nd leport on the Famine. 


Minute, dated the 27th of|May 1862, by the IIonobbablb S’B Q. F. EdMONstonE, Lientenant-Gorernor of the 

N 01 th- Western Provinces. 

The questions on which my opinion is required 
in this Department are two, viz,,-- 

First. — “The question of a permanent settle- 
ment, not only with special reference to the dis- 
tricts which have recently suffered from famine, 
but .as a genertil measure applicable, sooner or 
later, to the country at large." 

Secondly . — ^The question “ as to the value of a legislative sanction for settlements for 
terms of years in districts ” the existing settlements of which may not be of a character to be 
made permanent; in reference to its effect in improving “ the tenure of land.^' 

2. It will be convenient to dispose of this second question before proceeding to the consi- 
deration of the much more important and difficult subject of giving permanency to the settle- 
ment of the land revenue in these Provinces. 

3. In the course of the settlements which were effected in the North-Western Provinces 
ymder Regulation IX of 1833, and confirmed for certain specified periods by Act VIII of 1846 
in so far as the demand of the Government was concerned, all claims to proprietary right in 
land were determined by judicial enquiry and carefully registered. The title so secured is 
fixed and permanent,^ though the assessment on the land is liable, as the law now stands, to 
variation on the expiry of the periods stated in Act VIII of 1846. To use Colonel Baird 
Smith s words (paragraph 79), “ the enjoymient of these (rights in the soil) is guaranteed to 
their proprietors by the most solemn and repeated sanctions." It does not appear to me, there- 
fore, that “ the tenure of land ” in those districts, of which the existing settlements are not 
such as should be made permanent, can be “ improved” by giving a “ legislative sanction''’ to 
those settlements. Nor am I aware that any of the objections, to which at present temporary 
settlements are open, would be removed by that measure. 
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4. The other and more important qnestion has engaged my best attention, and I should 
probably have given expression to my views before this, but for the interruptions incident to 
my tour, and the hope that I might, meanwhile, receive the remarks and opinions of the offi- 
cers of the Irrigation Department on the points ffiscussed in paragraphs 146 to 164 of Colonel 
Baird Smith's report, relative to the administration of the Irrigation Department, and to the 
means whereby, in his judgment, “ the interests of the Government (in that Department) may 
be so guarded as to ensure there being no obstacle to the perpetual settlement of the land reve- 
nue.” But I am reminded by a recent letter from the Government of India that the further 
postponement of my reply is undesirable. 

6. In the remarks,* which I was required to submit on the report of Mr. Paterson 
• Seo yonr letter No. 1866, dated the 16th Saunders, I have committed myself to the opinion 
September 1861. that, in the present condition of these. Provinces, 

a permanent settlement of the land revenue may be introduced with great benefit subject to 
certain conditions and exceptions ; and I have pointed to the ground of that opinion in the fact 
that the system of leases for long periods, which has latterly distinguished the Revenue ad- 
ministration of the North-Western Provinces, and which has encouraged the application of 
capital to the land, resulting in very great improvement, would have its legitimate issue only in 
a perpetual fixity of the Government demand. 

6. Regard being had to those remarks which have, in some degree, anticipated what I 
should have recorded on the present occasion, it cannot be necessary for me to discuss all the 
arguments for and against the measure under notice; the less that they have been considered 
and impartially set forth in the Minute of the Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, North- 
Western Provinces, and that the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Muir is in accordance with the 
recommendation which is so powerfully and emphatically urged in Colonel Baird Smith's 
report. 

7. I do not, in the least, doubt that the gradual and cautious concession of a guarantee of , 
permanency to the settlement of the land revenue in the North-Western Provinces, generally, 
will be productive of all the advantages which Colonel Baird Smith and Mr. Muir, in even 
great detail, have depicted. Judging by the effect of settlements for long periods, it may be 
safely anticipated that the limitation of the Government demand in perpetuity will, in much 
larger degree, lead to the investment of capital in the land. The wealth of the agricultural 
classes will be increased. The prosperity of the country and the strength of the community 
will be augmented. Land will command a much higher price. The prospective loss, which 
the Government will incur by relinquishing its share of the profits, arising from extended 
cultivation and improved productiveness, will be partly, if not wholly, compensated by the 
indirect returns' which would be derived from the increased wealth and prosperity of the coun- 
try at large. 

8. Nor should the minor advantages of freeing the people from the vexation and exaction 
which are inseparable from a periodical settlement of the land revenue ; of saving the large 
expenditure which each revision of settlement entails upon the Government; and of removing 
the temptation, which the approach of each such revision holds out to land proprietors of tem- 
porarily deteriorating their property, be disregarded. These are all burthens, which bear, with 
more or less severity, on the Government and on the people, and, if they can be got rid of with- 
out lasting detriment to the revenues of the State, few will be found to offer any opposition. 

9. It must also be admitted, I think, that the settlement of the Government demand 
in perpetuity will be politically wise. It is true that in Behar, and also in some of the dis- 
tricts of the Benares Province (notably Ghazeepore) which are permanently settled, the rebel- 
lion of 1857-58 was not less general or less determined than in other parts of these Provinces 
which are under temporary settlement. But these manifestations of feeling must be regarded 
as having been the result of exciting causes having but a transient influence, and can hardly 
detract from the force of the conviction that the absolute limitation of demand upon their land 
will be received by an agricultural people with the highest satisfaction, and will produce, if 
anything can, feelings of attachment to the Government, and of confidence in its desire to pro- 
mote the best interests of the country. 

10. But it certainly appears to me that the introduction of a permanent settlement must 
be subject to certain conditions, exceptions and reservations, and that some years must pass 
away before the measure can be consummated. Precipitancy in a matter of this vast import- 
ance is to be deprecated, as pregnant with injury both to the Government and the people. . 

11. The primary condition is that the existing settlements in the distriets of these Prov- 
inces must be revised with the utmost care and deliberation before they are declared to be per- 
manently binding upon the people and the Government. These settlements were effected under 
the able direction of the late Mr. Robert Merttins Bird by a selected agency; but it was only 
gradually that the intricacy and complication of the work were evolved, and that the system was 
adequately elaborated. It is no reproach to those who were engaged in this difficult and 
important operation, to hold that mistakes must have occurred; that inequalities must prevail, 
some villages being overburthened, while others are insufficiently assessed; and that the mere 
march of time, with its attendant changes, has disturbed arrangements which, at the time, may 
have been just and sufficiently appropriate. 

12. To perpetuate these inequalities, which are known to exist, would be unfair both to the 
Government and to the people. Under the system of temporary settlements, it is possible, 
periodically, to adjust the burthen of the demand upon the land by raising the assessments, 
where they are so low as to leave an extraordinary profit to the proprietors, in order to com- 
pensate for the relief that must be given to those estates which are depressed by the weight of 
a demand, which their assets are insufficient to meet, or which they can meet only with great 
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difficulty. A settlement once declared by law to be perpetual, this power of periodical adjust-' 
ment will cease j and tbe loss arising from unavoidable reductions, or, alternatively from con- 
stant remission of unrealisable balances, will fall upon the Government j wliile the proprietors 
of estates which are under-assessed wiU be in the enjoyment of profits, whether from C3 tended 
cultivation or other cause, to [a share of which the Government would be fairly entitled, but 
which they will be debarred from claiming if the existing settlement be perpetuated without 
revision. 

13. On the other hand such perpetuation, without the previous enquiry which all agree in 
advocating, would be no loss imfair to the people upon whom the burthen of taxation ought to 
fall equally. The proprietors of over-assessed estates would bo borne to the ground by an in- 
supportable weight which they could never throw off. They would be taxed at a rate double or 
treble of that applied to their more fortunate neighbours, and so be suffering for the benefit of 
those whose obligations to the Government arc nowise different. Improvement would be out of 
the question. Alienation of the property would, in all probability, be the issue. Conversely, 
the parties possessing landed property inadequately assessed to the Government revenue, would 
be exempted for ever from their fair contribution to tlio necessities of the State, and would have 
an undue advantage over their brethren “ in the race of improvement.'' Under such circum- 
stances there could not but bo much dissatisfaction and discontent, and these not unreasonable, 
instead of the gratification and the confidence and the security which it is the object of the con- 
templated measure to produce. 

14. Another consideration which makes this condition of a preliminary revision more obli- 
gatory is that all the districts in those Provinces have a similar and an equal right to benefit of 
the i-ule by which the proportion of the assets, hitherto appropriated as land revenue, has been 
reduced from § to i. The district of Saharunporc has been resettled already, and has 
been admitted to the advant.age of this rule. In the settlements which arc now progressing in 
the districts of Muzuffemuggur, Boolundshnhur, and Goruckpore, the same principle has been 
from the first observed. And there can be no just reason for excluding from the benefit of 
this rule, whatever that may be, those districts which have not yet come under resettlement. 
This, however, is an injustice to which the declaration of perpetuit}', without a previous revi- 
sion of settlement, would give rise. 

15. The necessity, then, of this revision cannot, I think, bo denied. It must bo carried 

. . TTiTT r , , settlement of each district falls in, by 

ehowB tho yenr in which the the best agency that can bc secured, andwth all the 
precautions that arc within our reach, as pointed 
out in the 47th and 48th paragraphs of ^Ir. Jluir's Minute. Tho settlement so revised, after 
being submitted to the scrutiny of the superior Revenue authorities, and being confirmed by 
the Government, would be declared perpetual, in pursuance of .authority which should bc given 
by a law in that behalf either to the Governor-General in Council or to tho Local Govern- 
ment. 

16. But I am of opinion that certain districts of those Provinces must bo excepted for 
many years to come from this measure, and there will not be, as Mr. Muir lias observed, any 
repugnance to the terms of Regulation IX of 1805 in this postponement. Tho great benefits 
of a permanent settlement being admitted, it almost 6.avours of injustice to deny them to one or 
more districts, while they are conceded to others; but the Government is entitled to bear its own 
interests in mind, aud it is on this ground that I would exclude the following districts from the 
operation of the measure contemplated, until they sliall have attained to ” a sufficiently 
improved state of cultivation " to warrant the concession : — 

First . — The Terai District is almost entirely unreclaimed. It has an extensive area 
and fertile soil. But it is very sparsely peopled, and the climate is so insalubrious that people 
are found unwilling to settle there, even on very favourable terms. In this respect improve- 
ment will be gradually effected by draining the swamps .and leading the water into artificial 
channels for purposes of irrigation ; but, until this be accomplished, the population increased, 
and cultivation extended, this Terai District cannot jueld a revenue bearing any reasonable 
proportion to its area, or its latent capabilities; and I cannot advise that the Goverment, by 
making a settlement in perpetuity, should shut itself out for ever from its legitim.-ite share of the 
profits, which will accrue as the reolam.ation and material improvement of this tract progresses. 

Second . — The District of Ajmere does not appear to me, as at present advised, to be ripe, 
for a permanent settlement. 

These three districts belonging to the Jhansi Division lie on the right bank of the Jumna 
District of Jhansi. Bundelcund. They are at present in a very 

4th.— The District of Oraie backward state, and are peopled by races who are the 

6th.- The District ofZcUu'tpore. industrious and least enterprising of agricul- 

, turists, Tliere are extensive areas Ij’ing waste, 

which cannot, I conceive, be reclaimed for ye.ars to come, even though capit.al should be forth- 
coming, simply because the population is in no due proportion to the extent of land which is 
available, and because the climate of Bundelcund is so uncongenial to the natives of other parts, 
that new cultivators will not accept land there so long as it is to be had elsewhere. 

f'’ It may be reasonably anticipated that in the course of time, and under the encourage- 
merrt of a light assessment, and a more settled state of things than has usually existed in these 
quarters, the breadth of cultivation will be extended, and the prosperity of the people be im- 
proved. That these results might be in some measure accelerated by a perpetual limitation of 
the Government demand, as contended for in paragraph 54 of Mr. Muir's Minute, I will not 
ake it upon myself to deny; but I think at the same time that the sacrifice of prospective 
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revenue will be greater than the Government is called upon to accept, and that the measure will 
be premature in its application to districts which for the most part have been in our possession 
for no more than eight or ten years. 

18. In respect of their physical features these districts resemble Hnmeerpore and Banda, 
and the Trans- Jumna pergunnahs of Allahabad, and so far the description given in paragraph 
52 of Mr. Muir's Minute applies equally to all j but there is no question that Banda and 
Humeerpore, which have been under British rule since ISOi, are in a more advanced, and also 
in a more settled condition, notwithstanding that the former has suffered grievously from 
repeated over-assessment, and is only now recovering slowly from the depression to which it 
was reduced, under the operation of favourable settlement recently effected in a summary way. 

19. It is to be regretted that statistics are wanting for the three districts of Jhansie, 
Oraie and Lullutpore, and, therefore, their condition cannot be accurately compared with that 
of Humeerpore and Banda. But, in respect to these latter, the Report on the Census of the 
North-Western Provinces, taken on the first of January 1853, affords data which enable us 
to compare them with the other districts of these Provinces to which, it is agreed, a permanent 
settlement may be given j and this may conduct us to a decision of the question now under 
notice, namely, whether the districts of Banda and Humeerpore may be included in the measure 
which is contemplated. There are no data more recerit than those referred to, and some changes 
must have taken place since, but these need not interfere materially with the deductions. 

20. According, then, to this Census of 1853 the average rate of population in the North- 
Western Provinces was 420 to the square mile, and the percentage of “ agricultural” on total 
population was 64*7. In Humeerpore the former was represented by 245, and in Banda by 
247 ; while the latter was represented by 71'9 in Humeerpore, and by 69'0 in Banda. Here 
one great difficulty, against which these districts have to contend, is made apparent. It is, to 
use the words of the Report, “ the scantiness of population as compared with the arable land, 
and the cry is not for broad acres to till, but for strong arms to guide the plough.” The 
same ffict is further shown by a comparison of the area in the hands of each agriculturist, which 
amounted in Humeerpore to 3 ‘63 acres, and in Banda to 3 ‘75 acres, while the general average 
in the Provinces was 2‘86 acres. 

21. Still, notwithstanding this difficulty, the proportion of cultivated to total area in these 
two districts does not contrast so unfavourably as might have been expected with that recorded 
in the report of other districts possessing much superior advantages. 

The general average for the provinces of the “ percentage of cultivated on total area ” 
was • • • • . • • « • • • #53*0 

In Humeerpore . . . . 53*6 

In Banda •••«•••■»•* 48*9 
In Humeerpore, then, at the time the Census was taken, the proportion of cultivation was in 
excess of the average, while in Banda, though 10 per cent, under the general average, it was 
little below the percentage in Goruckpore (47*5) ; Azimghur (49*5); Bijnore (48*5) ; Morada- 
bad(48*6)3 Shajehanpore (48*4). All these, Azimghur excepted, are Sub-Himalayan Dis- 
tricts, possessing belts of forests, but they still afford a tolerably fair standard of comparison. 
It may, however, be desirable to examine the extent of barren area which each possesses, and 
the proportion of the culturable assessable area which was under tillage at the time of the 
Census. 

22. The percentage of barren acres on the total area is stated in the report to be in the 
district of — 

Bijnore • . 33*4 

Moradabad . . , . . . . .18*6 

Shajehanpore ........ 18*6 

Humeerpore ..... . . . ■ 23*2 

Banda . ........ 22*5 

while of the whole culturable assessable area is cultivated — 

In Bijnore, a proportion of . . . . . . 70*3 

Moradabad ........ 63*3 

Shahjehanpore . . . . . . . .36*8 

Humeerpore 58*9 

Banda ......... 33*8 

In the comparison of the "percentage of cultivation on total area,” those districts which 
possess the largest extent of barren acres, show, of course, results much worse than in point of 
fact exist. The relative condition of the districts in regard to existing cultivation and future 
capabilities of extension will be more clearly exhibited by the proportion of the cultnrable area 
which has been brought under the plough; and, tested in this way, Humeerpore is nearly on a 
par with the prosperous district of Moradabad, while Banda, with all its disadvantages of 
inadequate population, climate, difficulties of irrigation, and past misfortunes, is not far behind 
Shahjehanpore, which has a population of 427 to the square mile. 

23. All the circumstances considered, I must express my opinion that there is no sufficient 
reason for excluding either Banda or Humeerpore from the benefits which are expected to result 
from a permanent settlement, if that boon be given to the province of Rohilcund, and to the 
districts of Azimghur and Goruckpore, even though, as I am- aware, the latter district has- 
made great advances since the time when these statistics were collected. If we are to be guided 
by the declaration of Section 7, Regulation IX of 18'05, then, I think, regard being had to the 
peculiarities of Bundelcund, it must be held that the districts of Banda and Humeerpore have 
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attained, as compared with other more favoured districlB, to "a sufTicicnlly improved stale 
of cultivation" to warrant the conecssion of permanency to their settlement') after these have 
been duly revised. 

24. Neither would I be disposed to exclude the Tr.ans-.Tumna percunnahs of the Alhaha- 
bad District. I believe that they arc verj’ backward, and that the iicople are extremely ignorant, 
slothful and unenterprising j but thej' compose only a small portion of the Allahabad JJistriet, 
iind it does not seem to mo to be worth while, for the sake of the small enhancement of 
revenue which might bo derived from them in j'e.ars to come, to excejit them from the opera- 
tion of a measure which will bo applied to the rest of the district to which they appertain. 

25. It may be left for future consideration whether the. district of the Dehra Dhoon, in 
its very peouliar circurnstancos, shall bo brought under a permanent settlement. There, as in 
the hill districts of Kumaon and Gurhwal, I should be disposed to leave the eflcct of the 
Resolution of the Governor-Gencr.al in Council, d.ated the 17th of October ISCl, relative to 
the purchase, in fee simple, of the waste lands, and to the redemption of the liind tax, to 
develop itself, before attempting to introduce the measure now under consideration. 

2C. But the most didlcult section of this imjiort.ant subject remains to be considered. 
If the public demand on the land is to be fixed for ever, how is the right of the Govemtm'iit 
to a share in the enhanced profits, produced by irrigation from c.'inals which have been con- 
^ruoted, or which, being now in progress, may be hero.aftcr completed at the solo cost of the 
Government, to be protected and secured? 1 have viewed this quf-stion in every light, and I 
have bestowed upon it my most anxious consideration; but I c.annot say that I have arrived at 
any conclusion which is s.alisfactory to me. 

the facts and the embarrassments arising out of them arc clearly stated b\' the 
lato^ Colonel B.aird Smith, and the question is ably discussed, in its various asjiccts, by Mr. 
Muir, the Senior Jlcmbor of the Sudder Board of Revenue, North-M'estcni Brovinees, in jiara- 
graphs 02 to 77 of his Jlinuto. It is needless for me to go over the ground which has been 
already' trodden ; but I shall bo expected to express an ojiinion ns to the course which should 
bo preferentially followed. 

^ 28. The following propositions seem to be undeniable. The Government has an unques- 

tionable right to derive a profit from c.anals which have been constnictod, ormay be hereafter 
constructed, solely at the public cost. This profit is divisible into two elements, namely, the 
one, w.atcr rent, or the price of the water fumished by the Canal; the other, tlie inert a'ed 
land revenue arising from the Improved productiveness of the’ land, and, conscsiuently, the 
enlarged assets duo to irrigation from the c.anal. This enhanced value of their lands being duo 
in no way to the application of their own capital, the haiidholder.s and others, who use water 
from the canal, m.ay be justly required to pay to the Government a share of the profits which 
they derive from it. 

29. To protect the interests of the State under a land settlement, declared to bo perman- 

ent, of those districts which have c.anals of irrigation executeil at the solo cost of the Govcni- 
ment, or which maj- horeattor receive them. Colonel Baird Smith proposes, in paragraph IfiS 
ei icq, of his Report, the formation of “an Irrig.ation Survey and Setilement Kstablishmcnt, ” 
by which “the value of irrigation, as influenced by differenec.s of level, of soil, of supply, 
and so on, would be detormiiicd by close and c.areful cmiuiry on the spot, and rates of water 
revenue, chocked and guarded with as much care ns those of land revenue, would bo obtainerl, 
and applied in fixing .at a light and cquiLablc tot.al, the demand of Government for water." It 
IS apparenUy a condition of Colonel Baird Smith’s scheme that the water should bo delivered 
inrT (par.agraph 150), “bj' measure through regulated outlets” (j'aragraph 

lou). lie proposes tluat, ultimately, the c.anal revenue should be consolidated with the hand 
revenue, the demand being “carefully discriminated in record and account, and credited duly to 
the land revenue and the Irrig.ation Departments in its proper proportions." 

30. Had the G.anges C.an.al, the c.anals in Rohilciiiid, and ether irrigation works in pro- 

gress reached their full development .as the Eastcni Jumna Canal is believed to have done, and 
^ere tlierc no^probability of other similar works being iindort.akcn, the application of Colonel 
^aird Smith s system (if fe.asible in itself) would perhaps offer the best means of securing 
to the Government its fair .share of the profits due to the employment of its capital on the 
execution of the works in question. But this is in no wise the fact. It is c.aleulatctl that 
not less than 1,000 miles of main distributing channels (rajbuhas) remain to be excavated in 
the divisions of the Ganges Canal ; and even when these shall h.ave been completed, the 
irrigation will not bo developed until the villages gcnenall}' within reach of the canal shall have 
acquired confidence froel}' to take the water, and until the village water-course shall have been 
prepared. These results cannot be brought to pass within the currency of existing settlements 
0 ® revenue so as to admit of the “irrig.ation settlement” proceeding simult.aneouslj-, 

an pan passu with the contemplated revision of the public demand on the land before 

ec aration of perpetuity. And even if there were any reasonable prospect of this, the execu- 

i ercatter, of other works of irrigation would create the same difficulty and it would 
I1C6Q. to be surmounted somcliow, 

., 1 ^ afraid, too, it must be admitted, as argued by !Mr. Muir, that it is hardly pos- 

si e 0 ^y down any rule whereby “ the power of the Government to fake the increased pro- 
s ue strictly to the influence of its own capital, could be defined and limited in a satisfactorj- 
an absolute manner, " in the case of a reservation being made to Government of a right to 
Parngraph 70 of .Minute. assess profits, due to the operation of its own 

that AT AT • > . ' can.als, .when fully developed. Nor caul think 

Mr. Muir s objections to any such reservation are weak or groundless. The people are 
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peculiarly suspicious of the intentions and the purpose of the Government, 'and they would 
iiot fail to regard any reservation of such a rig^t as a practical abnegation of the permanency 
which it would profess to give to its demand on the laud. 

33. What is apparently contemplated by Colonel Bamd Smith's scheme is the assess- 
ment of diSerential water rates, determined by differences of level, of soil, and of supply j but 
Mr. Muir holds that such au assessment could not be carried out, on the introduction of a per- 
manent settlement, “ without a special reservation sanctioning it in the act of perpetuity,” — 
because it would be au assessment rather on the increased productiveness of the soil, already 
assessed in perpetuity, than on the water. • ' . 

38.. On another occasion, when this subject was brought before me, I expressed my belief 
„ . t If 1 that, “by the consentaneous and united action of 

the Collector and the Canal Oflicer, an assessment 
of differential water-rates might be carried out in such a way as to secure a fair ecLuality of bur- • 
then on account of these rents j to bring to the credit of the Canal Department the amount of 
revenue which it is entitled to claim; to leave the land revenue consequently ‘ a fixed and 
Unvarying quantity ; ’ and, while giving satisfaction to the people, to obtain for the Government its. 
just share of the increased assets arising from works of irrigation constructed at its sole cost. ” 
At that time the question of a permanent settlement had not been mooted, and the complica- 
tions arising out of the declared permanency of the public demand on the land were not in my 
view. It 'seemed to me that the increased value acquired by different lands, and by the same 
classes of soil in different localities, might be determined ; but this process would certainly 
proceed, in some measure, on considerations of “ the • increased productiveness of the land 
. itself,” and in the case of a district the settlement of which should have been declared per- 
petual, would be barred, unless there were an express reservation, the expediency of which is 
more than doubtful. 


34. Still, if the scheme of as'sessment at differential rates is in itself feasible, it might 
be put in execution gimultaneously with the revision of the land revenue. But here again the 
difficulty which has been already noticed interposes, namely, that the system could be applied 
only in canal districts, where the irrigation should have reached its largest development ; and 
it follows as a consequence that, if this plan were chosen, the settlement of very few of the 
districts adjacent to the Ganges Canal and its branches, or to the canals in Rohilcnnd, could 
be declared permanent for years to come. And as it must be assumed tbat as time advances 
other works of irrigation will be projected, the postponement above indicated would be almost 
tantamount to a denial of a permanent settlement in t to. 

35. The only officer, however, possessing a long and intimate experience of the irrigation 
system, whom I have had an opportunity of consulting as to the feasibility of Colonel Baird 
Smith's scheme, entertains very serious doubts on the point. If, as has been assumed above, 
it is a condition of that scheme that the water shall be delivered by measured discharge 
through regulated outlets, then, according to my adviser, this would be the first obstacle to 
success. Admitting that in theory this system is quite unimpeachable, he holds that on the 
Ganges Canal it is at the present time certainly impracticable. The grounds on which this 
opinion rests are briefly stated in the following extract from an official letter on the subject : — 

“ The Pymana system*' * * requires, as an essential element, that the pressure of water over 
an outlet shall be maintained practically invariable (O'S foot). To provide for fluctuations in the 
volume of water carried by a rajbuha, and to keep the pressure over an outlet constant, some 
device similar to the modules in use on the canals of Lombardy is necessary. But it has 
been found by experience that the station module fails on all canals hitherto constructed in 
this country, owing to the presence of silt in -the water. Silt not only renders the fluctuations 
in the volume of water entering a rajbuha head too great for the module to control, an evil 
which, if it existed singly, might probably have been remedied, but it chokes up the module 
itself. Various ingenious modificatious of the module have beeu, from time to time, proposed 
with a view to adapt it to our canals, but up to this date none have been reported successful. 
Thus, then, the introduction of the Pymana system on the canals of these Provinces generally 
is, at present, impracticable. 

* Supposing, however, that this difficulty were overcome, and that some mode of main- 
taining a constant pressure of water over irrigation outlets were devised, it would be still pre- 
mature to introduce the Pymana system on the Ganges Canal even at this stage of its pro- 
gress. Payment for water by known volumes implies a contract between the Canal Officer 
and the cultivator. How are the terms of the contract to be determined ? The Canal Officer 
knows very imperfectly, the cultivator not at all, what volume of water is required to irrigate 
a certain area of land. The difficulty of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion on this point is 
enhanced when'several kinds of crops, each demanding a different amount of irrigation, have 
to be provided for. The data required can be obtained only by extended experience. 

f‘ Again, no scheme for supplying canal water on contracts, based either on a standard 
measure, or an average of past years, can succeed until all irrigation outlets are constructed of 
masonry, or other material of a permanent nature. That this is not easy of accomplishment may 
be proved by a reference to tbe Eastern Jumna Canal, from which irrigation has been carried 
on for the last 30 years, with every desire on the part of the several officers, who have held 
charge of that canal, to substitute masonry for wooden outlets ; but the task up to this date has 
been but imperfectly executed. 

“Lastly, for the satisflictory fulfilment of contracts on the side of the Canal officers, it is 
absolutely necessary that the volume of water carried by a canal should be liable to the mini- 
mum of variation ; that, as in the case of the Ganges Canal, the portion of the whole volume to 
be allotted to each division of the main canal, and to each branch, should be rigidly determined ; 
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and that tlio whole o£ the minor branches, or raihuhns, should bo completed both in number and 
in working details. How far these necessary provisions exist on tlie Ganges at the close of 
this the eighth year of its existence it is needless to point out. 

“The remarks in the last two parngr.aphs, though m.ade with reference to contracts gener- 
ally, apply with especial force to the Pymana system, which is indeed a system of contracts 
founded on refined scientific principles.'' 

36. But even if those obstacles to the distribution of canal water by measured discliargc 
Bhould bo overcome in the course of years, the ollicer alhideil to believe!! that the work of 
making a differential assessment of the nature contemplated, will be so beset with complications 
and dilliculties, that the result will be verj’ unsatisfactory. Colonel Baird .Smith indeed (para- 
graph 77 of Report) felt confident that there would be no serious didiculty in “ the working 
out of plans whereby the influence of c.annl action might be made compatible with a^ perpetujii 

■ settlement of the land revenue," and he must in his own mind have had a full conception of 
these plans ; but he has not, unfortunately, dcveloj^ed them in bin Report, and his lamented death 
has deprived the Government of the details, which lie would have ably elaborated, of the sj-s- 

■ tom ho contemplated. 

37. If, then, the declaration of pcrpcttiity, in respect of the public dcm.and on the land 
in the North-Western Provinces, cannot be deferred until works of irrigation in progref s shall 
have reached .their full development; if, in the declanition of perjietuity, no reservation can be 
made to Government (without risk of exciting distrust) of the right of assess profits arising 
from the action of canals, constructed solely at its own cost, on their attaining to their fun 
development ; and if, consequently, the assessment of differential nites of water rent is barred, in 
tliat it must be guided, in some measure, bj' the incrc.-iscd jiroductiveness of the land on which . 
the public demand will have been declared fixed for ever; if those things must be, the only 
resource left to the Government appears to be that which has bc('n suggested by the Senior 

Member of the Sudder Board of Revenue, namely, 
that the rates of water rent should be rained, 


ParagrorliB 73-76 o£ Minnto. 


order to make some compensation to the Govenimcnt for relinquishing prospective accessions to 
its land revenue on the recurrence of poriodic.al Bcttlcments. But in this even great caution 
will be necessary, lest the Government defeat its own puqiose. On the Eastern Jumna Canal, 
which has been in active operation for 30 j-cars, and has, in the course of this period, so super- 
seded all other modes of irrigation as to render the people almost entirely dependent upon it, 
the price of water maj', it is believed, be nviscil very considerably without any fear of dimin- 
ishing the demand for it. But the Ganges Canal is in its infancy. It was opened only in 
1855, and then but partially, very few of the distributing clmruiels having been cxe.avatcd. 
In the terminal divisions (Cawnporc and Etawah) these arc. still very baek'svard. Nowhere is 
irrigiition from it dovelopesl to nearly its full extent. The people have not yet .acquired suffi- 
cient confidence to take the water freely, and they arc by no means dependent upon this source 
of supply. The imposition of largely increased water-rates, at the pre.=ent time, and for some 
years to come, would have the effect of checking, perhaiw putting a stop altogether to, irriga- 
tion from the canal, which it must be the object of the Government, botli for its own sake 
and for the sake of the country, to encourage and foster by all possible means, 

38. In view of the largo sacrifice to which the Govenimcnt must submit by giving perman- 
ency to a settlement of the hand revenue in thc-sc " zones of irrigation," liefore the sources of 
See TnbleB in pnrngrnphii CO iind 7-1 of rolonrl that irrigarion ha\ e been fiilK developed, I shonld 

■ • " ■ • have been disposed to advise the postponement of 

the mc.T.surc for such period ns might be necessary 
to bring about the development, but that the 
arguments advanced in paragraphs' 01 and 7S of 
Colonel Baird Smith's Report are convincing ns to the wisdom of its earlier execution, and 
further that the difficulties which have been discussed in these papers must recur hereafter, 
if, as may bo assumed, the action of the Govenimcnt in respect of works of irrigation shonld 
not cease with the completion of those now in progress. 


Baird Smith’s Konort. ni allowing the cITccl of 
cannla in ndding to the vnlne of the gro.a'< produce 
of the laud, nud, consequently, in increasing 
assets. 


No- 11. ] No. 803, d.atcd tho 25th Juno 1802. 

From — J. D. Gordon, Esq., Ofiicinting .Tnnior Secrclarj' to tho Government of Bengal, 

To — E. C. Bavlev, Ei>q., Secretary to tho Governtnont of India. 

• Seminder io I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No.* 1‘1-7‘1, dated tho 20th Jfarch 
JVo. I864;daud nth last, requesting the early submission of the Licutenant-Govemor’s opinion on the question of 
permanent settlement of the land revenue, of the Lower Provinces, discussed in Colonel Baird 
Smith's Famine Report. 

2. In reply to the above-mentioned urgent call, the Lieutenant-Governor desires me to 
say that ho has already, as a Member of tho Governor-General's Council, recorded his opinion 
in favour of a permanent settlement of the land revenue, wherever it can bo effected without 
any undue secrifice of tho fimmcinl interests of tho State. 

3. In submitting for the consi donation of Ilis Excellency the Govcmor-Genoralin Council 
t Fi* ^nnexurc the accompanying copy of a letter, No. W6, dated tho 10th instant, t from tho Board of 

-No. I. K evenue, I am to state that the Lieutenant-Governor can find nothing in it to shake tho opinion 
already expressed in respect to 'any of the districts under the Government of Bengal, to wliich 
a permanent settlement has not yet been granted; but that ho will hereafter submit -his views 
on this important subject in gre.ater detail, when ho has had an opportunity of discussing it 
with the local officers,' and of considering the mejms whereby tho measure, if deemed expedient, 
may best the carrieu into efieetjj^ 
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4. Although} Btrictly speaking} the Board are right in saying that a settlement of the 
land revenue} as between the Government and the person admitted to settlement} is a mere 
matter of contract} and that legislation is not necessary to give validity to a permanent anymore 
than to a transitory onej yet the Lieutenant-Governor has no doubt that the enunciation of a 
new lasting principle} in reference to the settlement of the land revenue in several large divi- 
sions of the Lower Provinces of Bengal} to say nothing of the rest of India} would most fitly 
be confirmed} as in 1793, by legislative enactment. ^ • 


Annextire I to No. 11. 


No. 146, dated the lOth June 1862. 


From — H. L. Dampiee, Esq , Secretary to the Board of Revenue, 


To — ^Tho Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

In reply to the Officiating Under-Secretary’s letter No. 1163 A. dated the 16th Novem- 
„ „ , , ^ „ ber last, I am desired by the Board of Bevenue 

Meesre. A. Grote and H. D. H.^Fergueson. extending the per- 

manent settlement to those districts of Lower Bengal which are now temporarily settled. 

2. The Board fully concur in Colonel Baird Smith’s opinion of the advantages to be 
derived from fixing in perpetuity the Government demand of land revenue as a general measure, 
and one which, in course of time, should be extended to all districts ; and they have given 
their careful consideration to the circumstances of each temporarily-settled district within their 
jurisdiction". 

The temporarily-settled divisions are — 

(I) — Cuttack, 

(II) — Assam, 

. (III)^Chota Nagpore, 

. and the districts— 

(TV) — Darjeeling, and 

(V) — Cachar, 


which will now be noticed in detail. 

3. Cuttack. — ^Mr. Shore, the Officiating Commissioner of Cuttack, has gone thoroughly 
into the question as regards his division. He has no doubt that a permanent settlement 
would be very acceptable to the people, and that means are available to enable us 
to make a very just and equal distribution of the public demand. Indeed, this distribution 
has already been well made in the detailed thirty years’ settlement, which has still five 
years to run. Owing to the general excellence of the work, the value of landed pro- 
perty has so greatly increased that very few estates, he believes, have, in ordinary 
seasons, any difficulty in paying their revenue; and he believes that almost every zemindar 
would prefer the perpetuation of his settlement on existing terms to a re-settlement. More- 
vover, he is of-opinion that a detailed re-settlement of the Province, previous to the demand 
being permanently fixed, would not greatly benefit either the Government or the people. As 
to the interests of the people, all subordinate rights and tenures were ascertained and defined 
at the last settlement, with a precision that leaves nothing to be desired; and as regards the 
advantage to Government, he doubts whether a re-settlement would result in an increase of 
revenue commensurate with the expense that it would entail. The large addition made to the 
rent roll of the Khoordah estate at the late re-settlement was caused by waste lands having 
been brought into cultivation, but the proportion of such lands in other parts of the Province is 
inconsiderable ; and culturable but imcultivated lands were assessed, though lightly, at the 
last settlement. 

4. In the event of a re-settlement it will be impossible, Mr. Shore observes, not to con- 
cede to the zemindars 40 per cent, instead of from SO to 35 per cent, as malikana, the higher 
amount having already been allowed in the more recent settlements. The decrease of revenue 
from this cause might be obviated by raising the rates of assessment all round in some propor- 
tion to the increased value of the produce of the land ; but though the pressure would thus be 
made more equal, it is doubtful whether, on the whole, either the Government or the people 
would be gainers by such a re-adjustment. It is further to be remembered that nothing 
remains to be gained by resumptions. 

6. Mr. shore next discusses the question whether, after the settlement is made perman- 
ent, remission of revenue should be granted, as it is now granted, on the occurrence of calami 
tons seasons. Sales for arrears of revenue have been very rare, but sales in satisfaction of 
decrees are common, and many of these sales have been owing to difficulties caused by calami- 
tous seasons, when the zemindar has been obliged to borrow money to save his estate from 
sale, only at la^t to see it go for a very inadequate price, in consequence of his inability to 
repay the loan. With a^ demand peipetually fixed, Mr. Shore would limit remissions to the 
single case of loss by inundation. It may almost be assumed, as an ascertained fact, that the 
embankments must give way, if the river rises beyond a certain height. This has occurred 
twice in his experience as Collector. With this as a condition of a permanent settlement, 
and a malikana allowance of 40 per cent., he is confident that the large zemindars at least, 
whom specially it should be the policy of Government to encourage, would be able to endure 
even a succession of bad seasons, and at the same time to give a &ir measure of relief to 
their tenantry. This opinion, he observes, was held by Mr. Samuells, notwithstanding the 
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approliension ontertaincd by McB=!rp. RiuketlB and MIIIb, that oven with 40 per cent, tnallk*nn no 
Bottloment could stand, unless Bupportod by relief in the sliapo of rcinisHionH on the occurrence 
of tho excoptionally unfavourable fonsonB to which Ciitlnok hiin always been liable. 

0. No preat works of nrlilioial iTri>;ni.jon existed or were nuliciiiatcd when the current’ 
Betllomont was made, but tho assossment was always fixed with reference to nnfiir.il facilities 
for irripation, and these may probably bo Beriotisly interfered with by the proj"Oled oxfenoive 
ifrination works. 'I bis difficulty, however, inipht bo met by a reduction of raicB oqu d in each 
case to tho estimated injury to tho laud; the revenue heinp, of course, more than restored’ by 
the now water-rates. Without some Buch mcahs of solvinp tho difficulty, a permanent fftttlo- 
ment in face of an impending scheme of irrigation by canals, scoinB to tho Commissioner 
scarcely practicable^ _ _ . 

7. Mr. Shore is of opinion that tho right of Government to levy an excise duty on 
certain Bpecifiod articles should bo spocially reserved in conclndinga permanent settlement. 

8. 'die Commissioner further points out that there are already a numlier of permanently* 
Bettled estates in the Province. These are the v.omindarccs mentioned in Hcptilation XTI of 
1805, and consist of wild tracts ot hill and junplo. Althonpli tlic'c estates arc inferior to 
those of tho Mophulbundee in every respect in which the prosperity of a country can I>c tested, 
tho difference is principally due to tlio n iture of the cauiitry and tho character of the people 
and their landlords, and no argument against tho advantages of a permanent settlement can bo 
drawn from their backwardness. 

9. On the question of tho lulvantapo of giving Icpislalivo sanction to temporary settle- 
ments, Mr. Shore remarks that in Cuttack Biicb a mc.asure is not called tor, tho people already 
placing entire confidence in the good faith of Goa’cniment. 

10. Tho Board arc of opinion that, in the present condition of the Province, all rights hav- 
ing boon EcUlcd, tho value of land having iiicrca'jed, and there being very little uims.ea»e4 
waste area loft in Mophulbundee, tho time for fixing tho demand hit come, and th-y would 
recommend tho. measure at once, hut for two difficiiltie*. These are tho contemplate ] intro- 
duction of an eitonsivo scheme of irrigation, and the ptohaldc uinvillingne.ss of the v.omindara 
to give up their obuin to remissions on th<> occurrence of calamitoim seasons. 

11. With tlie first question ponding, to extend tho right’ of landholders would be' 
unadvisable and would croato difficulties. For this reason, nnd referring to tbe remarks of 
Colonel Baird Smith, in paragraph 00 eC seq of his Report, on the relation hetwocii irrigation 
Bohemos and fixity of the Goicrnment demand, the Hoard think it desirable not to give any 
guarantee for tho permanency of tho present eoUlemoiit nnljl it he nsrert.aim-d what effect the 
irrigation measures may have on tho Province. The remaining term of thp present fctticmeiit 
(five years) will probably give sufficient time for so doing. 

1'2.' With regard to the second point, Uio Board would insist on the zemindars resigning all 
light to remisbion on any gMunds wliaicvor (even the breach of the cmhat.knicnts), on the demand 
being permanently fixori. The Commissioner seems confident that tho Injge zemindars will ho 
able to bear nil risks of seasons. If a permanent settlement bo given, iCwould b" ncce'»ary to 
define wliat ebarc of tbo ombankmout nnd sluico charges would in future fall on the 
zemindars. 

18. The gain to Government from fixing tbo public demand will be wb6lly indirect.' 
The zemindars would take inerca-od interest in the managomont of tlieir c-'tates, nnd do 
their best to widen too prc.=ciit margin of their profits. 'I’lio official sanction given to the 
present intes ot rent would be withdrawn, nnd tho owners would ho nl liberty to rnis” them in 
aoeordanco with the provisions of tho Kent Law, The relations between the zeiniodnrs nnd 
their tenantry would iii fact be on the same fooling ns they now arc in the permanently-settled 
districts of tho Lower Provinces. As an ndditional argument in support of tho Hoard's view 
that tho settlement should 'not bo declared permanent till tho five years for which it still has 
to run shall have expired, it may be observed that tho present rate of each tenant’s rent being 
guaranteed to him under the current scltlomont, the power of raising tho rents could not bo 
exercised by tbe zemindar till the expiration of tbo five years. 

li. It is possible that rovised arraiigoinents might be nccos.sary regarding the Canoongocs 
and SnrburaknTB. On this point further report ba« been called for from tho Comiui-sioner. 

16. Assam. — The C'ommissioiicr of Assam, Major Ilopkinson, observes that tho state of 
. the Upper Provinces is so diirereiit from that of Assam, that tho grounds on which a perma- 
nent settlement migut bo desirnhlo in the one do notapply to the other. He regards Ideutcnant- 
Colonol Baird Smith’s objections to the setllcincnts in tho Nurlh-Mpstcrn Provinces ns being 
directed not so much against the system of temporary settlements (for there may bo over- 
assessment under any system] ns against the rates imposed. Tho permanent settlement, he 
observes, would probably not find tho favour it does in Bengal, were it not that it is a perpetual 
Bettlementof a moderate assessment. In Assam, where the 'population mainly consists of peasant 
proprietors, eaob man cultivating op his own ncoount, a land tax assessed on tho area of each 
man’s cultivation is substantially on income tax. , So long as it is kept within moderate limits, 
it will pas* as lightly on the people, to say tbo least in its favour, ns au inoomc tax would do, 
it will no more clieok cultivation than an income tax checks trade, and there is no more 
reason for making a perpetual settlement ot it with some third party, by whatever iiarao ho 
may be called, than there is for so Bettliug the tax under Act XXXII of 18G0. 

16. Major Hopkinson expresses his doubts as to the share tho perpetual Bottlemcnt 
has had in producing tho superior prosperi^ of Bengal, ns compared with tbe Upper Pro- 
vinces. fie thinks the natural advantages of Bengal would account for a yet greater difference. 
He observes that tbe Kegulation District of Gowalpara, which is pormnnently settled at only 
SlijOGO, has not made more rapid advances in prosperity than tho neighbouring Non- 
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Eegulation District of Kamroopj -with its annual revenue of up-wards of 3^ lacs. He chiefly 
values the perpetual settlement of Bengal, because it has taken the place of the system of 
farming the revenues, -which he regards as the -worst of all systems. 

17. Major Hopkinson holds a land tax on the ryot-war principle to be the most expedient 
■way of raising, a revenue in Assam, and would have it subject to enhancement from time to 
time in proportion to the rise in the value of the produce of the soil and of labour, and to the 
depreciation of the metallic medium. To this enhancement he looks as a means of creating 
resources for reproductive works, the increase levied being redisbursed among the people -from 
whom it is taken in the shape of wages for their labour. If it be granted that a permanent 
settlement is desirable for Assam, Major Hopkinson enquires with whom it should be con- 
cluded in the absence of any actual proprietors of land between the ryots and the Government ? 
Under the former Native Government, not only the land but the ryot was the property of the 
State. 

18. With reference to the proposal to secure temporary settlements for long periods by 
legislative enactments. Major Hopkinson remarks that such settlements could in Assam be 
made with farmers only, and of all systems he looks upon that of farming the land revenue to 
be the most indefensible, especially for Assam. 

19. The Board, without concurring in Major Hopkinson’s views on the general subject 
of a permanent settlement, agree with him that, under all the circumstances, a permanent 
settlement of the Assam Province at present would not be expedient. There is in fact no one 
-with whom such a settlement could well be made. The Government must sell or confer a 
proprietary title before the question of settling the demand in perpetuity can arise. They do 
not recommend any alteration in existing arrangements which have answered well in the 
Province. 

20. Chota Nagpore . — In the Chota Nagpore Di-vision the estates are all permanently 
settled, with the following exceptions : — 

Ehalsa Palamowjthe Colehan of Singbhoom; some resumed mehals in Khuruckdeaj 
Kodurmah, a confiscated estate; two other confiscated estates in the Chota Nagpore Zemin- 
daree, and the Porahat Estate. 

■ 21, Major Dalton recommends a permanent settlement of the Khuruckdea Mehals and the 
Kodurmah Estate with the Ticcadars. By the existing settlement a fair assessment has, he 
observes, been obtained, and no loss to Government is to be apprehended. The Board have 
found it necessary to call for further information on certain points, on receipt of which they 
will submit a definite proposition for the permanency of these settlements, if advisable. I he 
Commissioner does not recommend the extension of the arrangement to the otter estates. 
Palamow is under survey, and there are large tracts or arable waste well suited for cotton and 
other valuable products, which should be reserved for grants j moreover, but few of the farmers 
can claim even a long interest in the villages which they hold. In the Singbhoom Colehan, 
the existing settlement with the Mankees, who have no proprietary rights, is of a peculiar 
character, and afiords no data for a permanent land-revenue assessment ; nor could enquiries 
be made during the currency of present engagements without seriously disturbing the minds of 
the people. The Commissioner believes that some of the Mankees would, if invested with pro- 
prietary rights, follow the old policy of the Coles In excluding all Hindoos from their estates. 
The confiscated estates in the Chota Napore Zemindaree have only recently been acquired, and 
no regular settlement or survey of them has yet been made, nor any steps taken to define 
rights. Of the Porahaut Estate, the Commissioner appears to consider a perpetual settlement 
to be barred by the orders of Government to his address. No, 2668, dated the 6th December 
1858, which directs that the settlement be for twenty years. 

22, As to the bestowal of legislative sanction on existing temporary settlements, Major 
Dalton sees no necessity for any such measure. The settlements made under the existing law 
have all the validity that is required. 

23. The Board concur with Major Dalton as to the propriety of his proposed exclusion 
from permanent settlement for the present of the estates mentioned above. 

•24, Darjeeling . — The Superintendent of Darjeeling, Dr. Campbell, observes that the 
Rules of 1859, under which, waste lands may be had in fee simple, together with the late Reso- 
lution of the Supreme Government, have settled the question of a permanent settlement in the 
Hill Territory, and a great portion of the Terai in which there are no rights of previous occu- 
pancy. As regards that part of the Terai which’came into possession of Government in 1863 
by confiscation from the Sikkim Rajah he observes that this tract, which contains nineteen 
mouzahs, divided into 862 jotes, was first settled for three years at a jumma of Rs. 28,36 1-14-0, 
and afterwards a ten years’ settlement was made at a jumma of Rs. 83, 159-4-0|. This 
settlement, which will expire on the 30th of April 1863, although yielding 40 per cent, more 
than the Sikkim Rajah’s late jumma from the same tract, has stood well, it having been 
jfound necessary to remit Ks. 450 only for causes other than diluvion, and no revenue sales 
having taken place. The area in cultivation has much increased, and land which in 1850 was 
not saleable at one year's rent now frequently changes hands at six years’ purchase. The 
Chowdries, ten in number, have petitioned for a long settlement, and Dr. Campbell recommends 
that the settlement of 1853 be made permanent. In the case of those jotes settled on ten 
years’ leases, which have been cleared and settled since the general settlement, and usually 
at low rates, the Superintendent would re-adjust the assessment before fixing the demand in 
perpetuity. If a permanent settlement should not be granted, the Superintendent recommends 
a period of fifty years, and at all events thirty years for the next settlement. 

25. Erom a later communication from the Officiating Superintendent, Captain Murray, 
^the Board learn that there is not much jungle land in the old jotes which were settled in 1853 
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(porbaps one-slxtecnth o£ the whole area), and Mr. Walco boos no reason for recommending 
that tho rc-scttlomont which must now ho made should ho for a longer period than ten years. 

SC. Tho Board arc of opinion that a permanent BcUlcmont of tho Ter.ai at present would 
be premature. Tho conditions of tho people are greatly improving under the present system, 
and there is every hope of still greater improvement, by which the Government will eventually 
benefit largely if permanent arrangements be postponed. Tlic Chowdrics, moreover, to whom 
Dr. Campbell proposes to give a long, if not a permanent, settlement, have, the Board find, no 
proprietary title. They are merely tax-gatherers. 

27. CacJiar , — In Cacliar, C.aplain Stewart oliBcrvcs, farmers aro unknown, and crops arc 
raised with a safety, certainty and facility* which render tho smallest landholders Fccurc and 
independent. A permanent settlement would, doubtless, increase the value of land to tho 
laudlioldcrs, but even now tho right of occupancy fctcbeji a considerable sum under existing 
leases ; as much as Its, 6-7-3 per beegha ofO.uOOfcet; in Sylhet the Collector reports a beegha to 
sell for about Its. 8-9-0, but Captain Stcw.art considers the difference of price due to tho greater 
population of Sylhet and tho Bnialler area of culturablo waste, whereas in Caebar it is much 
more common to clear jungle lands than to bu}' lands already cleared. 

23. If a permanent Bcttlcmcnt were introduced in Cachar, it must bo Fettled cither as one 
large zcmindarce, or by dividing it into ■several Bmall estates. Such a rettlement, with each 
of tho present holders, would bo to perjietuntc contention. Tiicrc are in Cachar 7,4 S 7 estates 
comprising 219,037 acres settled with 70,ri.64 persons, and .an estate has sometimes upwards of 
a lumdred shareholders. The present periodical Ecltlcments have the effect of settling all dlr- 
putes and defining rights. 

29. Tho I’roviucc came under tho British Govcnimcnt in 1S37. Under the former 
Rajah, the settlement of 1830-31 comprised 35,735 acres, which, atlls. 6-S a koolbah, yielded 
Es. 21,443; at our hast settlement in 18.5S-.59 thenssossment w.as at Its. 3-8 per koolliah only; 
but tho assessable area amounting to 371,200 acres, the total revenue will be no le.-i.i tlian 
Rs. 1,49, 312 before the expiry of the settlement, which is made on a ]irogre.!sivcly increasing 
jurama for twenty years. Tliis enormous increase of cultivnt-d area and of rent in thirty years 
is a result which would not have been obtained under a jiermanont settlement. On the ex- 
piry of the present settlement, Capt.ain Stewart h-as no doubt that tho rate fonuerly dcm.anded 
by tho Raj.ah (Rs. 85-S a I.'oolliah) will not be found excessive, and he secs no reason for fore- 
going an increased revenue which c.an bo derived merely by maintaining a system which ex- 
perience has 8ho\vn to have worked well. 

80. The Bo.ard concur with tho Superintendent and tho Commissioner of the Division. 
Under tho present system of tonn settlements immense progress has, they observe, been made, 
and here, too, there arc no parties with a right of permanent settlement. Under s.uch Mttle- 
mont a more rapid progress in prosperity cotdd scarcely be looked for than has been attained 
under the existing S3'stcm. It is quite clear lh.at improvement is still going on, and there is 
no reason whj* Government Bhould not share in its profits. Tho Board would, therefore, aban- 
don all idea of a permanent settlement in Cachar, till the result of a now settlement to bo made 
in 1878-79 on expiry" of tho existing leases, sh.all bo Icnown. In exceptional cases, however, 
where sufficient cause m.aj' bo shown, occupants might be allowed to bu\’ a zcmindarce title 
and engage in perpetuitj'. 

31. It onlj' remains to add, with reference to paragraph 2 of the letter under nckmowlcdg- 
ment, that it docs not appear to tho Bo.ard that a speci.al la w, giving legislative sanction to 
existing temporaiy settlements, would pr.actic.all3' give the landlmlder greater security than ho 
now has under his special cng.agcmcnts with Government. Tho genoral law of contract 
governs his relations with Government nndcr the present practice, and there is no doubt tliat 
tho Civil Court would indcmnif3' him from d.amngc incurred b}' an infmetion of the terms of 
contract on the part of Government. If the special law contemplated bo intended to cont.ain 
any more stringent provisions for the Landholder’s protection during the curreno3' of his settle- 
ment, there is no reason wh3' these should not be introduced with c(iual effect into the engage- 
ments executed between Government and the zemindars. 


No. 12.3 dated Kapporo, tho 22Dd July 18C3. 

From— Captain H. Mackenzie, Secretary to tho Chief Ccuninissioner, Central rrovince.’, 

To — Tho Secretary to tho Government of India. 

Your No. 2038^' of the 7th October 1861, and subsequent letter No. 1474 of tho 20th 
March 1862, requiring the opinion' of the Officiating Chief Commissioner on tho qne.«tion of 
the permanent settlement of the laud revenue, discuspcd in paragraphs 62 to 82 of Colonel 
Baird Smith’s Famine Heport, and as to tho vnhio of a logislntivo eauolion for settlements 
for terms of years where existing scUlcmcnts are not of a character to bo made permanent, 
have, up to the present time, remained unanswered. Tho subject was ver}* important and 
the changes iu the Administration of these Provinces rendered it impossible to accord that 
attention to it which it merited. Tho Officiating Chief Commissioner having, however, now 
fully considered it, in reference to its bearing on the peculiar condition of the districts 
comprised in the Central Provinces, is prepared to submit his opinion, and has, accordingl3’, 
desired me to report as follows : — 

2, In the first place, it may, tho Oflieiating Chief Commissioner remarks, ho superlluous 
to state that here, as elsewhere, a permanent settlement would affect only’ tho land tax 
itself. It would fix the assessment for over, and it should bo more accurately termed 'the 
pe manent and perpetual limitation of the direct State demand on tho land. It would in no 
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wise nflect tlie fundameBlalnght and property, of the people' in .the land. That right and 
projierty ' will be fixed absolutely and immediately, whether the land tax be limited to a.- 
certain snm for ever, or not. The value and interest of such right and property will indeed 
be greater of less, aecording as the State demand is fixed for a short or a long term, -or for 
ever. But under any circumstances, the nature and essence of the right and property itself, 
will remain the same. 

■ ' ' 3. Here then, as elsewhere, in the above sense, the principle of a permanent settlement 
is applicable. It would have an effect altogether, beyond immediate calculation, in stimulat-. 
ing the industry, enterprise and self-reliance of the agriculturists, the application of capital, 
the accumulation of wealth. "Where the assessments were fair, it would be accepted as a 
great boon by the people. On the one hand, the State, no doubt, will subject itself to pro- 
spective loss, by surrendering all future right to increase its land revenue. But, on the" 
other hand, such loss would be more than compensated by the gradual, if not rapid, increase of 
all the" other branches of the revenue. These branches entirely depend on the growth of 
wealth in the mass of the people. 'A permanent settlement will contribute more than any, 
measure that , could be devised to 'augment that wealth. It follows that a permanent settle- 
ment’ will cau=e all other heads of revenue, except land lax, to increase. Now in these, 
Brovinees more than one-third of the total income is derived from taxes other than the land 
tax, the other taxes are increasing, the jaud tax alone remains stationary. In a fiscal point 
of view, then, there cau he no fear for the succcbb of a measure which would, while restricting 
the land tax, cause all other taxes to rise. Again, it is quite true that thevalue of money will 
continue falling, and that prices of produce will rise more and more throughout these Provinces. 

* Thus, the agriculturists will, in a short time, receive much mote for their produce than they 
ever did. before, On the other, the price of labour will rise, and. that will greatly enhance 
the State expenditure. All the salaries and establishments of the lower gradds, at least, will 
be gi-adually raised, and the cost of public works will be greatly enhanced. There might 
appear- to be some risk, then, if Government, while anticipating increased expenditure, were 
to limit the land tax, the main source of revenue. But it will, in reality, be quite safe to 
trust to increase of other taxes. It was declared, quite irrespectively of the permanent settle- 
ment, in. the Joint Report of Colonel Elliot and Mr. Temple, that ‘‘it is rather from the miscel- 
laneous taxes, than from the land tax, that increase of resources is to be expected." 

4. A permanent settlement, then, so far as it can be introduced, will he, firstly, good for the 
people, and secondly, good equally for tho State. The questions remaining are: — To what, 
extent could it be applied? and when could it be introduced? Now it is to be ever remembered 
that in these Provinces _ the railways, the roads, and the navigation will certainly work 
great changes, while similar results are not here to be expected from irrigation. But this 
prospect exists here, in common with the rest of India, noithor more nor less. If, then, the 
prospect of material improvement does not bar the concession . of a. permanent settlement . 
elsewhere, neither should it have that effect here. So far then as railways, roads and navi- 
gation are concerned, tho Central Provinces seem as much entitled to the advantage of a perma- 
nent settlement as other provinces of India. But, further, it is to he borne in mind that tho 
amount of culturable waste in these Provinces is enormous j and though this condition may exist 
more or less everywhere, it is peculiarly prevalent here ; not only are vast tracts of culturable 
waste vaguely claimed by jjarlies with doubtful title, but within the legitimate boundaries of 
many, even perhaps the majority of estates and villages throughout those Provinces, there is a 
large proportion of culturable waste. Now although the inducement held out by a permanent 
settlement to reclaim the waste is one of the cardinal benefits of that measure, still it is but 
fair to the State that this privilege should be kept within moderate bounds. It would bo 
right to allow to every estate permanently settled a just margin of waste as a field tor extend- 
ing cultivation. But it would not be right to allow a permanent settlement to an estate which • 
might include a large or indefinite area of waste, at present quite beyond the means of tho 
owner to reclaim, but capable in the future of being rendered valuable by a variety of contin- 
gencies. 

6. Thus in these Provinces there are many estates and villages, many entire tracts and some 
entire districts, where a permanent settlement could not at present be properly introduced. 
Such districts are Baepore, Belaspore, Sumbulporc, Sironcha, Bhundai-a, Mnndla, Seonee, 
Chindwara, Baitool. All these districts are in a transition state, and influence will, it is hoped, 
be sooner or later brought to hear, which shall change tho entire face of them. 

6. On tho other hand, there are some districts, in each of which a permanent settlement 
might be introduced into parts, but not the whole, with as much benefit and as much reason as 
into other parts of India. And into these tho introduction of the measure has been recom- 
mended. These districts aye Nagpore, Chanda, Natchengaon (Kowta), Juhbulpore, Saugor, 
Dumoh,Nnrsingpore, Hoshungabad. All these districts (excepting Saugor and Dumoh) havaj 
large portions of their area continuously and highly cultivated, and subject to the same kind of 
development as the rest of India. The Saugor and Dumoh Districts are more rugged, and do 
■not possess long strips of cultivation like those just named, but in other respects their position 
is the same, . As regards past assessments, some have been too high and others too low ; but 
this circumstance is not peculiar to these districts, and is too common everywhere. On the 
other hand, for the Jiibbulpore, Saugor, Dumoh, Narsingpore.and Hoshungabad districts, 
there are the fiscal data year by year during thirty-five years of British rule. Per the Nagpore, 
Nachengaon and Chanda, besides tho British assessment, there are the data of the assessments 
made during the Regency exercised by Sir R. Jenkins and his oflicers. 

i2 
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7. Such being Mr. Temple’s views on this question^ I am further to state that he sees 
no reason why they should not be applied in the course of the settlement now in progress. 
The state and circumstances of the operations connected with that settlement were reported 

To Government, Foreign Depart- at some length in my No. II of 30th ultimo; it is, therefore, 
ment. Unnecessary to enter into great detail on this point. The 

Officiating Chief Commissioner would merely submit that, should His Excellency the Viceroy 
in Council be pleased to approve, firstly, the general principles of Ihe question as above laid 
down ; and secondly, the application of them at once to such of the districts in the Central 
Provinces as are advanced enough to receive them, then he would solicit that sanction be 
accorded to the following specific measures : — 

8. (I) That, when in the course of the present settlement it shall appear to the autho- 
rities engaged in making the settlement that an estate is, in the sense explained above, fitted 
for a permanent settlement, in such estate the aosessment be made in perpetuity. 

9. (II) That one of the chief conditions of fitness for this boon be that at least three-fourths 
of the oulturable area is under cultivation. 

10. (HI) That it be competent for Settlement OflBcers to bold out a promise, in certain 
cases, that on estates attaining that advanced state in which three-fourths of land is under 
cultivation, a revised assessment be declared permanent. 

1 1. Thus, if a permanent assessment be really desired by the people, then this system 
would induce every landholder to increase his cultivation, so as to secure the boon, and thus 
the greatest possible stimulus might be imparted to agricultural industry. 


No. 13.] Minute, dated the 3rd Marsh 1862, by the Honourable Sin H. Baetle E. Fbebe, Member of the 
f j Supreme Council. 

urs No. Ill I THINK *Mr. Maltby’s is the sound view, and would strongly urge its sanction by the 

to Paper Secretary of State with instructions to give legislative force to the limitation of Madras land 

tax to the rates now fixed by Lord Hariis’ survey and assessment. 

2. The Governor’s arguments in favour of grain rates, and a revision 50 years hence 
would be of force if they were not outweighed by the reasons for cert.ainty and fixity of demand 
in all dealings between Government and ihe cultiv.ator in this country, and by the absence of 
any necessity for providing for greater fluctuations in the price of grain, and in the value 
of the precious metals that have taken place during the past two hundred years. 

3. 1 would, in writing to the Secretary of State, brieSy recapitulate Mr, Maltby’s aro-u- 

ments. “ 


No. 14, ] Minute, dated the 8th March 1662, by His Excellency the Eaee of Canning, Gorernor 

General of India. 

tride Paper I WOULD write in the sense suggested by Sir Bartle Freref and insist strongly on the 

No. 13. inadequacy of the object for which’ Sir W. Denison J desires a fluctuating assessmen't 

t Vide Annex- 

are No. II . 

IVofvf**' No. 15.] Minute, dated the 13th March 1862, by the Honourable Mn. Cecil Bbadon, Member of the 

Supreme Council. , 

InN ^lllT ^ ENTiKELT agree in Mr. Maltby’s§ recommendation as far as it goes : but, in my opinion 

”po^r r! The principles for which we ought, I think, to contend 

in bringing about a permanent settlement of the land revenue for all India are the follow- 
ing:— 

That all- persons paying land revenue direct to the Government, whether they be 
ryots or whether they be zemindars, when once their lands have been surveyed 
and fairly assessed, are entitled to hold them at a fixed jumma for ever. 

By a fair assessment, I mean not only a fair and moderate assessment as. reo-ards the 
share of the actual rental to be taken by the Government, but an assessment comprisino- at 
least a certain proportion of the oulturable lands of a village. I would not give a permanent 
settlement to a village of which less than one half of the oulturable lands are under cultivation 
and assessed at fair rates, and perhaps it may be expedient to require a larger proportion say 
two-thirds or three-fourths. But I would certainly give a permanent settlement to every 
village of which three-fourths of the oulturable lands are cultivated and assessed ; and I would 
do this upon the avowed and broad principle that the Government desires to limit its demands 
on account of land revenue and to give an ample margin for the accumulation of wealth by 
improvement on the value of landed property. ^ 

gnr?.— That upon all persons paying land revenue direct to the Government who do not 
already possess a full heritable and transferable right in the soil, such a right 
should be expressly and distinctly conferred. ° 

3rd . — That in villages under ryotwari settlement, where the Government is the only 
real proprietor, of the soil, and where each ryot has nothing more than a herit- 
able and transferable right of occupancy in the land he cultivates and pays 
revenue for, the lands not so occupied being at tiie entire disposal of Govern- 
ment, if the quantity of occupied land exceeds a certain proportion of the 
oulturable lands of the whole village (at least one-half, or perhaps as much as 
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three-fourths) the Government should give up its proprietary right in the 
whole village and divide the unoccupied lands among the occupant ryots on 
fair proportions, conferring upon each ryot a full proprietary right on the 
whole of his share, including occupied and unoccupied lands, subject to a fixed 
jumtna for ever, equal to the amount assessed at the last settlement on the lands 
then actually in occupation. 

41^. — That, as an alternative of the last-mentioned course to he adopted, whereas in 
Bengal there is no objection felt either by the ryots or by the Government to the 
creation of a zemindari tenure intermediate between the Government and the 
ryots, the proprietary right of Government in the whole village, bearing the 
jumma assessed on it at the last settlement, should be put up to auction and sold 
to the highest bidder, the purchaser receiving a full proprietary right in the soil of 
the whole village, but all rights of occupancy under the Government being care- 
fully reserved. This is the course now being actually taken with the Govern- 
ment estates in Bengal j and though it has many advantages, I apprehend the 
objections felt by the authorities in Madras and Bombay to its adoption in those 
Presidencies would bo found to bo nearly insuperable. 

I cannot agree with the Government of Madras in thinking that the tenure of the ryot 
in that Presidency even if the revised rate of assessment ho declared fixed for ever, is any- 
thing like a permanent hereditary and transferable proprietary right’ in the soil such as we 
desire to give him. Though ha is not subject to an annual settlement such as would alter his 
rates of assessment with reference to the price of grain, or any other disturbing cause, he is 
subject to an annual settlement to ascertain the quantity of land he has in occupation, and 
his jumma is increased or diminished according as he has taken more lands into cultivation or 
thrown up a portion of those which he occupied the year before. It is true that he enjoys 
what the Government of Madras considers the great advantage, hut what appears to me to be 
a very doubtful advantage, of being able to throw up, and cease to pay revenue for, such lands 
as it is not convenient to him to continue to cultivate, being compelled at the same time to relin- 
quish all right of occup.ancy in them, and enabling the Government to dispose of them as it 
pleases : but, on the other hand, no ryot can increase the quantity of land in his occupation 
without having at once to pay the full rate of assessment upon the newly-occupied 
•lands, even though they may nob at first yield him a profitable return. Such a tenure 
as this hears no resemblance to the proprietary right in the soil over a certain and defined 
area subject to a fixed jumma in perpetuity, nor can it be said that it oflers any adequate 
encouragement to the improvement of the land. I feel perfectly satisfied that in Madras and 
Bombay, no less than in the Presidency of Bengal, the Government would do most wisely to 
confer a full proprietary right in the whole soil, wherever it is now vested in the Govern- 
ment, upon those who have the deepest and most direct interest in improving the land 
and developing its resources, and to limit its demand on account of land revenue to a fixed 
sum in perpetuity in every village in which a reasonable proportion of the lands have been 
brought under cultiviition and assessment, relinquishing in such villages its proprietary right 
to the waste or uncultivated lands as well as to those in occupation, and leaving all the benefit 
arising from the future reclamation of such land to be enjoyed by the persons upon whom 
the proprietary right is conferred. 

In this way without making any undue sacrifice of its land revenue) which even now per- 
haps forms more than a fair or safe proportion of the Imperial income, wo should confer upon 
the whole of India the inestimable boon of a fixed settlement, fraught with all the advantages 
which Bengal has derived from Lord Cornwallis' settlement, but free from its defects; we 
should give to every occupant of land the most powerful inducement that human nature knows 
to increase the value of his property; and we should lay the foundation of great and ever 
increasing prosperity, giving wealth and contentment to tbo people, and security and financial 
ease to the Government. 


Np. 16 .] Minute, dated the 7th April 1802, by the Honourable Mb. Sauuel Laino, Financial Member 

of the Supreme Council. 


* Vide Paper 
So. IB. 


• These papers have now for the first time reached me. I agree with Mr. Beadon* that they 
really raise the whole important question of giving permanency to land tenures through- 
out India, as, although the circumstances of Madras are in some respects special, we can 
hardly . deal with them satisfactorily without having made up our minds as to the general 
policy to be pursued in regard to this, the most-important of all Indian questions. 

I concur generally with Mr. Bendon's views. 

We may, I think, begin by setting aside any idea of a grain settlement as a general 


measure. 

There is no grain which, like wheat in England, affords a tolerably uniform and accurate 
measure of the value of ‘‘ money" as measured in “ commodities.” 

Wheat does so in England very imperfectly, for a thousand different causes affect the 
range of price over a long period, ns well as the mere supply of the precious metals. 

But in India one district consumes wheat, another rice, another dholl or some of the 
many forms of pulse of which wo hardly know the names, and the accidents of a wet or dry 
season, the want of communications throughout such a vast country, and other circumstances, 
cause enormous fluctuations, often of hundreds per cent, in the market price of grain between 
one year or district and another. 
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, • I am satisfied^ therefore, that Mr. Malthy is quite right in saying that any form of grain 
rent would utterly fail to give that security which is the great object of having a settlement at 
all; and that a fised money rent, even for a comparatively short period, would be preferable. 

’ Practically I consider the question lies between giving a fixed money settlement for a 
long term, or in perpetuity. 

If I incline to the hatter, it is not from overlooking the really strong arguments that may 
be adduced for a periodical settlement. 

Practically the State is the landlord in most parts of India (except Bengal), and the 
land tax is only rent under another name. 

I have no doubt also that the tendency of rent in Tndi.a is towards rapid rise. 

If the English Empire in India lasts for twenty years, I feel certain that the value of land, 
the efficiency of labonr, the saleable produce per acre, everything, in short, that constitutes the 
natural rate of rent, will have more than doubled. 

On the other hand, the money rate of wages and of money commodities will have risen 
so that the necessary expenditure of the State will have increased. 

Why then, it may be said, give up, as a gratuitous gift to persons who have no claim to 
it, that progressive increase in the natural rate of rent which would enable Government to 
meet increased expenditure with diminished taxation ? 

As a mere money question I am by no* means sure that it is desirable to go beyond 
twenty or thirty years’ settlements. 

Taking the case of Bengal, which has had a permanent settlement since Lord ComwalHs’ 
time, or for years, it is not true that the increase of indirect taxation has yet made up for 
Ihe loss of land revenue. 

If we compare Bengal with Madras, the one being the type of the system under which 
the State has parted with its rights in perpetuity for the sake of creating a class of inde- 
pendent landed proprietors, the other where it has suppressed all intermediate rights and dealt 
directly with the individual peasant oecnpiers, I find the following results : 

The population of Bengal is in round nnidbers double of that of Madras, or 40,000,000 to 
20,000,000. From the Bengal revenue should be deducted for the purpose of a fair 
comparison— 

-Opium, which is the happy accident of a tax' paid by China, and not a tsx paid 
by Bengal. 

Second. — One-third of the Customs Duties which are received in Calcutta on Imports 
and Exports, not of Bengal, but of the North-West. 

I deduct also, in each case, tributes paid by Native States, and similar sums of revenue 
wbicb have nothing to do with the taxation of the two Presidencies. 

Having done so, I find the following results from the estimates of the year 1861-52 



Bengal, 

40,532,397 

JTadras. 

23,127,855 


£ 

4,060,000 

£ 

4.105,000 

Abknri or Excise 

429,000 

319,000 

Assessed Taxes (laconae Tax, etc.) ......... 

750.000 

306,000 

Cnstoms 

7SO.OOO 

; 216,000 


2,760,000 j 

E50.000 

Stamps 

516,000 

171,000 

Post Office pDcloding Service Postage) •••••* 

118,000 

53,000 

All otter Keceipts 

290,000 

57,000 

Total Revenne 

9,673,000 

6,107,000 

Per bead per annum o£ populf^Ioa*>I(aiid •••••««, 

2s. 

3s. 76. 

otter Taxes 

2s. 9d. 

1j. 96. 

Toiai 

is. 9-r. 

Ss. 43. 


Moreover, the revenue of Madras is increasing more rapidly than that of Bengal. 

The land revenue of Madras has risen, in five years, from £?),S80,000’ to £4,105 000 
concurrently with a considerable reduction of assessments and relief to the cultivators omne 
to the extension of cultivation while in Bengal no corresponding advance has taken place 
althougn the extension of cultivation and improvement in the value of land has been nrobablv 
quite as great. 

question, therefore, I think it almost certain that, hv retaining the 
posi^on of landlords of a rapidly improving estate, we should find ourselves’ richer twenty 
or thirty years hence, than if we give up “ Bent” for " Free Duty.” 
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Nor am I sure that in a good many cases .the position of the ao'tual cultivator 6£ the 
soil might not be better under a liberal landlord like the Government, giving dong leases on 
moderate terms, than under an intermediate landlord. 

Such difBoultios, as are now beginning to be felt in 'Bengal, must inevitably arise between 
aemindar and ryot everywhere, as the natural or intrinsic “ Bent ” of land rises. 

Is the zemindar to benefit by it as “landowner” in the English sense of the -wordy or is 
the ryot to be considered as the owner of the soil, subject to a free duty to the zemindar, fixed 
once for all at the time of the settlement ? 

At present nothing can be more indefinite than the position of • these patties, and no 
means are provided for arriving at a solution in any other way, than by what I can only call 
asocial war in the Law Courts, terminating in some practical compromise arising from 
mutual exhaustion. 

This is the course things are taking in several districts of Bengal. It may have been 
accelerated by imprudent legislation in Act X of 1859, and injudicious action on the part 
of local authorities with regard to indigo; but it is inevitable that great difficulties and social 
changes must result from a state of things which creates a large prize to be contended for, 
viz., enhanced value of land, and leaves it uncertain to whom and in what proportions that 
prize belongs', 

' Even if we could succeed in protecting the interest of the existing revenue-paying 
ryots, the establishment of a fixed tenure of land must tend to bring an increasing mass of the 
population into the condition of ordinary rent-paying tenants or hired labourers, as the ryots 
who are made freeholders would by degrees sell or sublet. Notwithstanding these objections 
I am, however, favourable to the general principle of permanent assessment. 

We do not exist as a Government merely to get the largest revenue we can out of the 
country, or even to keep the mass of the people in a state of uniform dead level, though it 
should be, a tolerably happy and contented one, as a peasant tenantry under a paternal 
Government. 

If we give a permanent settlement, as Mr.-Beadon proposes, we lay the foundation for 
a state of society not perhaps so easily managed, but far more varied and richer in elements 
of civilization and progress. Wc shall have gradations of society from the native noblemen 
of largo territorial possessions down through the country gentleman of landed estate, to 
the independent yeoman, the small peasiint-proprietor, the large tenant with skill and capital 
on a loug lease, the small tenant on a lease, the tenant-at-will, and the day labourer. 

In some districts one class will preponderate ; in others, a different one ; and, on the whole, 
I do not doubt that, although there may be more hardships, inequalities and collisions, there 
will be more life, activity, and progress, than there ever could be where the Government was 
all in all. 

If the Crown in England had kept the fee simple of all lands forfeited by successive 
civil wars, or seized from the Church, there might have been a revenue which would have 
gone far to carry on the Government without taxes. But would England ever have been the 
country it is ? 

If we have any business at all in the East, it is to try and found something better than 
the old approved pattern of Oriental despotisms, and to give India the ohance, at leafet, of 
becoming a great independent and intelligent community. 

Nor do I see any reason to foar tho elTect on revenue. 

It mny be true that wo shall not get so much revenue ns if we bad kept the increase of 
rent in our own bands— at any rate for the next twenty or thirty years— while it is almost 
certain to be rapidly increasing. 

But I have no fear of our being able to get revenue enough, provided certain conditions 
are observed in reg.ard to our Laud Settlement, and I am by no means sure that it is desirable 
that a Government should appropriate a larger share of the income of a country, or get 
money more easily, than is really essential to meet the proper objects of a Government. 

The conditions I look to as essential in a permanent settlement are : — 

I'irsi — That we should not throw away the culturable but uncultivated lands. 

Second — That we should provide for the land bearing its fair share of local burdens. 

As regards tho first point, hlr. Beadon suggests what seems to mo n very proper limita- 
tion, viz., that a permanent settlement should only ho given where a large proportion of the 
culturable land of tho district has been brought into cultivation. 

The general practice is to assess cultivated land at a fair moderate rate, and culturable 
but uncultivated land at another and much lower rate. 

Now I have no objection to fix what is now a fair rent for land in cultivation, as a perma- 
nent rate, and take my chance of getting back by indirect taxation whatever revenue I may 
want owing to a general alteration of inoney-valuo arising from the general growth of wealth 
and prosperity. But I do not think the State should give away for next to nothing any consi- 
derable mass of land of fair quality, which it is morally certain that a few 'years of good 
government and improved communications will bring into'cultivation. 

There should, therefore, he some stipulation that, either as Mr. Beadon suggests, three- 
fourths of the oultuiable waste should be cultivated before a perpetual settlement is giVen ; 
or else, that it shall pay as it is brought in at a fixed rate higher than is now paid for it as 
uncultivated, though lower perhaps than the full permanent rate on the old cultivated lands, , 

With this condition the land revenue would still continue in most parts of India to' b'a 
a buoyant one, and a perpetual settlement would even tend in many instances to increhso^ its" 
buoyancy by accelerating the extension of cultivation. 
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' I do not allude to llio cases where the Government does something which directly enhances 
the value of land, as bringing water to it by a canal_, as it is a necessary part of all plans of 
permanent settlement, that provision be made for taking a fair price for such advantage in the 
form of water rate or otherwise. 

Secondly . — I consider it even more essential that, in any permanent settlement, provi- 
sion be made for throwing such local burdens on land as are usually borne by land where the 
State is not the landlord. 

In England land pays poor rates, highway rates, church rates, police and various other 
local rates, amounting in all to £12,000,000 or £15,000,000 a year, and on the average to 
more than 10 per cent, of the gross income of real property. 

Education also is supported in Scotland by a direct local tax on land, and in England very 
much by local contributions of landed proprietors. 

If India is ever to have such appliances of civilization as plenty of good Boards, Schools, 
local Police, etc., in every district, they must be supported by local rates, and these rates 
must fall mainly on land. 

The perpetual settlement of Bengal is an instance, not of the impolicy of perpetual 
settlements generally (for, in spite of all defects, it has created a great mass of wealth and 
kept the largest section of the Empire attached to us throughout the Mutiny), but of the 
impolicy of neglecting the two conditions I have specified. 

If we had not thrown a vast extent of culturablo waste into the bargain, without any 
equivalent, and if we had expressly reserved some adequate local taxation, Bengal would not 
have remained, to the present day, almost without roads and with a police whose inefficiency 
for everything but evil was a byeword; and which a great part of the £1-,000,000 a year 
which the comparison with Madras clearly shows to have been sacrificed, might have been 
saved to the revenue ; it is questionable whether the landowners themselves would not have 
been better off, as wealth would certainly have accumulated faster, but for the almost total 
absence of internal improvements. 

As regards the practical mode of proceeding with reg.ird to this important question of 
land tenure, I should think the first thing would he for His Excellency the Governor'General 
in Council to consider maturely the general principles on which we are to proceed. 

This being done, we should communicate with each Government separately as to the best 
mode of giving them effect under the particular circumstances of their territory. 

If, for instance, the principles which Mr. Beadon and I have ondeuvoured to lay down 
were approved of, it would be necessary to point out to Madras the conditions which it appeared 
to us desirable to enforce, and consult them as to the details, which I do not think could be uni- 
form for all India, having regard to the extreme diversity of tenure and other circumstances. 

For instance, how the cultivation of waste land shonld bo provided for? How benefitfrom 
Government works of irrigation should bo paid for? How the principle of local taxation should 
be assisted without carrying its practice too far in the first instance ? These are all questions 
upon which it would be imprudent to decide anything without the fullest communication with 
the local authorities. 

This need not delay a general expression of our opinion to the Secretary of State and to 
the Madras Government, unless His Excellency the Governor-General should wish to have an 
opportunity of personal communication with the authorities of the North-West Provinces, 
where the question is raised ou a still larger scale than at Madras by the approaching termi- 
nation of the settlement made in 1835, before he finally makes up his mind, or commits himself 
upon a question which is certainly, of all others, the most important in Indi.a, and upon which 
so many high authorities have held conflicting opinons. 


P.S , — I do not refer to the question of redemption of land revenue, for it is no necessary 
part of the question of permanent settlement. 

I doubt its advantage except in the case of waste lands in unocenpied districts, and would 
certainly not allow any extension of it that can be helped at such a low rate as twenty years’ 
purchase, which involves a' direct loss to the State, as wo cannot invest at 5 per cent. 


No. 17.] OESco Note dated 1st September 1862. 

“ Serial Nos. 7 to 16 may be recorded with no present orders.” 


PAS.T II.— Papers relating to schemes for (1) the grant or sale of 
waste lands in perpetuity; and (8) for the redemption of land 
revenue- 

No. 18.] Despatch from Loan Staniet, Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, No. 2 (Revenue), 

dated London, Slst December 1858. 

> Manx applications have been recently addressed to tbe Court of Directors 
of the East India Company and to myself by persons who, either on behalf of 
themselves or of Companies which they propose to establish, are desirous of 
obtaining grants of unoccupied land for the purpose of carrying on the cultivation, 
of cotton and of other exportable products for the supply of manufactures in this 
country. The replies which have been addressed to these applications have 
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^enei'ally been to tbe effect that while the Home authorities desire to extend 
all proper encouragement to the investment of British capital in the develop- 
ment of the resources of India, it will be necessary that, in regard to grants of 
land in any particular localities, the applicants should place themselves in 
communication with the authorities on the spot. They have been further 
informed that if it should appear on enquiry that there is land at the disposal 
of Government suited for the required purposes, and that the local authorities 
have no objection to offer to its transfer to the persons applying for it, the 
Home authorities will he prepared to authoi’ize the grant of such land in per- 
petuity on such reasonable terms and subject to such conditions as may be 
agreed on between the Local Government and the applicants or their agents. 

2. The matter having' been considered by me in Council, I have now to 
communicate to you the following observations. 

3. Most of the applicants are anxious to obtain a grant of land in fee 
simple, by which term I understand them to mean a grant of land in perpe- 
tuity either gratuitously or in consideration of an immediate payment, under 
which the land should be for ever discharged from all demand on account of 
land revenue. 

4. I am aware that the extent of land absolutely at the disposal of the 
Government in India, in which no rights either of proprietorship or of occu- 
pancy are known either to exist at present, or to have existed in former times, 
and consequently liable to be again put forward, is extremely limited. In 
such districts as the Dehra Dun, Assam, the Sunderbuns, Kumaon, Gurwhal 
and others similarly situated, where larger tracts of unreclaimed land are to be 
found absolutely at the disposal of the State, rules have already been promul- 
gated, under which settlers can obtain allotments on very easy conditions, and 
for long terms of years ; but in no case, I apprehend, extending to a grant in 
perpetuity. In such cases, I desire that you will take such steps as may seem 
to you expedient for the purpose of permitting grantees to commute the 
annual payments stipulated for under the rules (after a specified term of r.ent- 
free occupancy) for a fixed sum per acre to be paid on receiving possession of the 
grant. In all other respects and particularly in regard to the conditions which 
provide for a certain proportion of the land to be cleared and brought under 
cultivation within specified periods, the rules will of course remain unaltered. 
You will report to me the course which you propose to follow in carrying out 
these instructions. , 

6. In their Despatch of the 6th May (No. 6) 1857, paragraph 14, the 
Court of Directors, in reviewing the measures proposed to be adopted in intro- 
ducing an improved system of revenue administration into the districts 
assigned to us by the Nizam under the Treaty of 1853, informed you that, had 
the territory been entirely at their disposal they would have had no objection 
(considering the large extent of unoccupied land, to tbe proprietorship of which 
there were apparently no claimants) to sanction, as an experiment, “ the aliena- 
tion in perpetuity to any persons of substance and respectability of land 
belonging to the Government, upon condition of the application of a certain 
amount of capital to the cultivation of the most valuable products of the soil, ” 
although the Court at the same time expressed an opinion that easy terms of 
long lease, such as for a period of twenty or thirty years, might be sutficient at 
present to attract British capitalists. It does not appear that the Court’s 
suggestion has yet received your attention, and I now desire that you will take it 
into your consideration. 

6. It appears to me that the question of granting unoccupied lands in 
perpetuity discharged from all demand for land revenue on the part of the 
State, is intimately connected with another question which has of late attracted 
much attention in this country, viz., expediency of permitting the proprietors of 
estates subject to the payment of revenue to redeem the land tax by the 
immediate payment of a sum of equivalent value. In those parts of India 
which are under perpetual settlement, such as Bengal and the Northern Circars 
(so far as the estates originally permanently settled have not lapsed to Govern- 
ment and are now under Khds management) the difficulty of arriving at a satis- 
factory decision will bo the least experienced. It is obvious that if a zamindar, 
bound to pay in. perpetuity a fixed jumma of a certain amount per annum, is 
permitted to redeem that obligation by the payment of an immediate equivalent 
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(all existing tenures and riglits of occupancy being, of course, in no way injur- 
iously affected by the transaction) - and tbat the amount so paid is applied to 
the extinction of debt, the Goverment remains in precisely the same financial 
position, the balance of its receipts and charges being unaltered. The process 
in this case is simply the extinction of a perpetual annuity by the payment of 
its value in a simple sum, but in estimating that value it must be borne in 
mind that while the perpetual annuity is of fixed amount, liable neither to 
increase or diminution, the interest on the public debt, which may be extin- 
guished by the transaction, is of a fluctuating character, and that the charge 
on the State on its account .may hereafter be reduced by judicious financial 
arrangements. 

7. But the political results of such a change cannot be overlooked. The 
fortune of the zamindar who has been allowed to extinguish his fixed annual 
liabilities by a single payment are from thenceforth still more intimately con- 
nected than they are at present with those of the British Government. The 
immunity from taxation which he is enabled under our rule to claim, and 
which no native conqueror could be expected to recognise, renders his loyalty 
a matter of prudence and self-interest. He is attached to the cause of order 
by a tie similar to, and not less strong than, that which binds the fundholder 
of a European State. This is no slight advantage, and may fairly be held to 
counterbalance some inconveniences of detail which may arise in effecting an 
arrangement such as is here suggested. 

8. In the larger portion of India, where the settlement of land revenue is 
made for limited periods, the difficulties attending such- a measure as the 
redemptions of the land tax appear to me to be much less easily encountered. 
The settlements which have been concluded in the North-West Provinces and 
in portions of Bombay and which are now commenced in the Presidency of 
Madras provide for a revision of the money amount payable to the State, in 
commutation of the Government share of the net proceeds of the land, after 
the expiration of a period of thirty years ; so that if, from whatever cause, the 
relation between the value of silver and that of agricultural produce should be 
found to have changed, the opportunity is afforded, from time to time, of 
readjusting the pecuniary demand on the cultivators of the soil, without adding 
to their burdens or sacrificing the just dues of the State. This consideration 
appears to me to be most important, especially in a country like India, where 
so large a proportion of the public income has, from time immemorial, been 
derived from the share reserved to Government of the produce of the land. 
Under such circumstances the permission to redeem the land tax can operate 
only in so far as the people may avail themselves of such permission as a 
permanent settlement of the land tax at its present amount. The basis of calcu- 
lation for the redemption can only be the rate of assessment now actually 
paid ; and the redemption being once effected, the State is for ever precluded, 
whatever change of circumstances may hereafter take place, from participating 
in the advantages which, there is every reason to hope and anticipate, will 
follow the measures which are now in active progress for improving the adminis- 
tration and for developing the material resources of the country. Weighing 
these difSculties on the one hand, but remembering on the other the importance 
of affording all possible encouragement to the employment of British capital, 
skill, and enterprise in the development of the material resources of India, I 
commend to your earnest and early consideration the important questions 
treated in this despatch : but I particularly request that in any suggestions or ' 
recommendations you may submit to mo, you will be especially careful not to 
confine them to such as may be calculated for the exclusive advantage of 
European settlers, and which cannot be equally participated in by the agricuK 
tm’al community generally. 


No. 19.] 

Eesolntion of tte Govemment of India, Home Department, Ho. 3264 (EeTonno), dated 
17th October 1861. 

* ^ -Jt- * 

11 , — J.I to the redemption of the Laud Revenu e, 

SS, Great caution is necessary in dealing with what has always formed so large a part of 
th« revenues of the Government of India. The Governor-General in Council proposes, therefore. 
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in tbe first instance, to limit the permission of redemption many one district to such a number 
of estates as shall, in their aggregate assessment, not exceed ten per cent, of the total land 
tax of the Colleetorate, or corresponding fiscal division of the country. 

39, This restriction will enable Government to ascertain in each province, without undue 
risk to its peimanent fiscal resources, the practical effect of permitting the redemption both 
in completely populated and well-cultivated districts, and in those where there is much uncul- 
tivated land and a thin population. It will afford an opportunity of hereafter reconsider- 
ing the effects of the measure with the light of ample experience; while the limit which it 
prescribes is large enough to allow of a considerable number of those who may be able and 
desirous of redeeming the land revenue of their estates to do so, partially or wholly. 

(to. In any case, when redemption shall have reached the limit of ten per cent, of the 
total land revenue of the Colleetorate, the result is to be reported to the Governor-General in 
Council, with a view, if expedient, to the eiilargeraeut of the limit in that Colleetorate, and 
to the permission of further redemption. 

41. The price to be paid is fixed at twenty years’ purchase of the existing assessment. 

42. Doubts are expressed by experienced officers whether many purchasers will come 
forward at such a rate, so long as the current rates of interest for money lent on secuiity, 
or employed in trade, continue as high as at present. But justice to the public creditor, and 
a due care for the resources of the Government, require that, as long as the public revenue 
is no more than sufficient to meet the current charges of the Empire and the interest of its 
debt, no lower terms of redemption of a permanent tax forming the security for that debt 
should be accepted than will, when the price is invested in the public securities, afford a corre- 
sponding relief in the payment of interest. 

43. The tenure obtained will, as in the case of waste lands, be that of an heritable and 
transferable property held in perpetuity free of all demand on account of land revenue or of the 
Government. But such tenure will not carry with it, as that of waste Linds will, immunity from 
any legal claims other than those of Government to which the lands may be subject, and which 
may date prior to the grant under this Resolution. 

44. Also the same steps will be taken to define the exact extent and limits of the pro- 
perty, by means of plans and survey records. 

45. In distiiets in which the land revenue is permanently settled, permission to redeem 
will he confined to the person who has the right to pay the Govemmeut laud revenue, rent, 
assessment, or jumma ; and its effect will be strictly limited to such Government claims, 
reserving all existing sub-tenures or subordinate rights of occupancy. 

46. In districts in which the land revenue is not permanently settled, the party who 
has the right to pay the Government land revenue, rent, or jumma, will be permitted to 
redeem it only when he also possesses the right of oecupanoy of the land. 

47. The fieedom of tenure conferred by redemption of land revenue will be absolute 
only as against the Government. ' It will he given on primd facie evidence of the rights 
above mentioned, and other parties contesting those rights and claiming the land will he as free 
as before to sue the holder in the Civil Courts. 

48. The assessment on which the purchase money will be calculated will, in permanently- 
settled districts, be the permanent assessment. 

In temporarily-settled districts it will he the assessment of the last settlement. 

49. It has been apprehended that the Government will sufferToss by such a rule where a 
temporary assessment has been fixed so low as to render it certain that a considerable enhance- 
ment may be expected at the next settlement. 

In such cases the enhancement of the direct revenue from the land will of course be ‘ 
foregone ; but in many parts of the country where this would happen there exist, in a peculiar 
degree, that amount of general intelligence, and of confidence in the measures of the Govern, 
ment, and that sufficiency of capital, which would encourage landholders to redeem their 
land ; and where this is the case His Excellency in Council considers it a wise policy that those 
who may come forward to redeem should not be shut out from the full advantage of the 
measure by reason of their actual assessment being low. 

The price fixed precludes any sacrifice of immediate revenue; and His Excellency in 
Council is convinced that even a few estates on which the land revenue has been redeemed, 
scattered through the country, would have in many indirect ways a beneficial effect on the un- 
redeemed land revenue itself, as well as on other sources of Government income. 

50. Grants which have already been given for a term of years, at progressively increasing 
rents, snob as those in the Sundeibunds, will be treated as if the land were permanently 
settled, if the holder wishes to redeem the future land revenue at the highest rate fixed for 
any year during the currency of the grant — provided it shall not exceed the rate fixed in para- 
graph 29 of this Resolution— and if there is no right of occupancy other than that of- the 
lessee, or that derived from him. 

51. Where no right of proprietorship or of occupancy exists in any party, and the land is 
simply held from year to year or by tenants-at-will, the actual tenant should be allowed to 
redeem ; unless there be competition, when the redemption should take place by auction. 

52. Where estates are assessed in shares (such as coparcenary estates, held on Byachara, 
Pattadaree, Nirwa, or Baghdar tenures) it will be necessary to define that nothing more is sold 
than the right of the Government to levy an assessment, and that this is sold only to those 
who are under liability to pay that assessment. Moreover, that the purchases will remain 
subject to all other customary liabilities, whether to individuals or to communities. 

K 2 
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These conditions are indispensable lo insuring Ibat no other sharer’s rights shall be injn- 
riously affected. 

63. .Such tenures will require peculiar care in dealing with them j hut, provided that suit- 
able and sufficient precautions be taken, there is no reason why those who hold them should be 
excluded from the benellts of the measure. 

Si. As in the cases of sale of waste lands, so in those of redemption of land revenue, 
no conditions will be imposed ns to the expenditure of a given amount of capital, the growth 
of particular staples, or the like. The party redeeming the land revenue will be left entirely 
free to follow the course which ho may deem most profitable to himself. 

55. Provision will be made in any legal enactment which may be passed to give cticct to 
this Resolution, that the parly -named in the grant, whethor of waste land, or of laud on 
which the assessment has been redeemed, or his legal heir or representative, shall be regarded 
as the sole legal owner of the land, subject only in the latter case to claims other than those 
of Government and to sub-tenures and subordinate rights of occupancy existing at the time of 
redemption, and that no transfer of property in it shall ho recognized by our Courts or fiscal 
officers unless duly registered. 

66, TVith a view to secure the Government and the public creditor against any loss of 
existing sources of Government income, provision will bo made by law that all sums ('.aid in 
purchase of waste lands, or in redemption of land revenue, or in otlicrwisc forestalling the 
land revenue, shall be paid to Commissioners, and periodically invested in such manner as the 
law may direct. The Commissioners will report annually to Govonimont the total amount 
they have received and invested, and the districts from which it has been received, and tlieir 
reports will be published. 

67. The Local Governments will be called on to prepare the draft of a law to give legal 
effect to these measures within their several jurisdictions, so ns lo secure for all grantees a 
legislative title to their property. 

But it is not necessary lo await the enactment of such a law, before making known, and as 
far as practicable acting upon, the rules which have been here laid down. 


Uo. 20.] 21iit October 18C1. 

From — The Government of Intlin, 

To — The Rigut UoNonnAHti: Sin CniniES W'ooD, Part , Her Mnjcjfy’a Sccrtlary of 
Stulo for India. 

We have tlio honour to forward herewith a Resolution which we have 
made puhlio regarding the sale of waste lands in the fee simple ancTtlie 
redemption of the existing land revenue. 

2. These important questions were discussed in Lord Stanley’s Despatch 
No. 2, dated the 31st of December 1S6S; and in a subsequent Despatch, No. 1, 
dated the 16th of March 1869, Lord Stanley requested to ho furnislied witli a 
statement showing the extent of culturable waste lands at the disposal of 
Government throughout India, with the view of affording information to 
persons who might be desirous of investing capital in the acquirement of such 
lands. 

3. These despatches were communicated to the several Local Govern- 
ments and Administrations, and we submit with this despatch, in two separate 
collections, the replies we have received. 

4. After carefully woigliing the opinions of the many experienced officers 
which are comprised in these replies, we found little difficulty in coming to 
the general conclusion that it is highly desirable to promote the attainment in 
India of a complete ownership in the soil free of all demand by the State on 
account of land revenue, so far as this may be done without injury to the 
interests of the State, and without detriment to the rights of third parties. 

5. The applications received by Her Majesty’s Government in England 
from persons desirous of purchasing land in this country have had reference 
for the most part, if not entirely, to waste and unoccupied land, hut agreeino- 
with Lord Stanley, that “ the question of granting unoccupied lands in per- 
petuity discharged from all demand for land revenue on the parf of the 
Stats, is intimately connected with the question of the expediency of per- 
mitting propiietors of estates subject to the payment of revenue to redeem 
the land tax by the immediate payment of a sum of equivalent value,” 
we have considered the two questions together, and have embodied our deci- 
sion upon both in the Resolution which we now transmit, and to which we 
would refer you for the details of the measure that we have adopted. 

6. It has been suggested that the general rules laid down by our Reso- 
lution will produce some inequality in the manner of treating uncultivated 
lands in different parts of India, and the case'of the lands on the Shervaroy 
Hills, in the Wynaad District, and of the western side of the Nilgherries 
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lias been specially pointed to, as lands ■wliicli being assessed at R1 an acre 
will not be puvcbascable for less than 1120 an acre, while other waste lands 
being unassessed will be procurable at fl2-8 or R5 an acre. The answer 
to this is, we think, obvious. Land which persons have been found ready to 
take up at .an assessment of R1 an acre must apparently bear a very different 
value from such lands as tliose of the Sunderbunds or Assam. We have no 
doubt that this is in fact the case, and that there is no compai’ison in point of 
value between the Madras tracts referred to, — provided astliey are with roads, 
with labour close at hand, a fine climate, and a seaboard, and lands situated 
like those of Assam, or the Dhoon, or the Sunderbunds. jloreover, wo would 
observe that, in tlic case of uncultivated lands already assessed, it must bo 
presumed that the land has been assessed in proportion to its ascertained 
capabilities, and on this supposition there is no ground on which the Govern- 
ment would bo justified in taking less for such land than it demands for all 
other assessed lands. If it should, on the contrary, be the case that the land is 
over-assessed, the proper remedy is to do what has been lately done with so 
much advantage botli in IMadras and Bombay, namely, to reduce the assess- 
ment. With regard to unassessed Avastc lands on the other hand, we have 
thought it advisable to fix generally a maximum rate of purchase, providing 
at the same time that wherever there is competition the land shall be put up 
to auction. 

7. With regard to the redemption of land revenue it docs not seem 
necessary to add to what is st.atcd in our Ilcsolution. Wo cannot doubt that 
the permission to redeem must have followed, sooner or later, as a necessary 
consequence of the sale of waste lands freo of all demand on account of 
Government revenue. The measure is one which will work its way with slow 
and gradual steps, for to redeem butone-tonth of the entire land revenue of 
India will require nearly -10 millions of money, and the interest obtained from 
money employed in trade being certainly 10 per cent, and upwards, it is 
unlikely that large suras will be readily diverted from that cbanncl for an 
object yielding only 6 per cent. Those, however, who, for special reasons, may 
desire to hold their lands freo of all direct demand on account of Government, 
will now have it in their power to attain that position. The largest benefit 
from the measure may bo looked for in those parts of India where the Govern- 
ment demand is subject to periodical readjustment, inasmuch as the measure 
will there, as observed by Lord Stanley, operate as a permanent sottlomont of 
the land tax. 

8. Among the papers whicli accompany this despatch will ho found a 
Minute recorded by our Honourable Colleague Mr. Boadon. 

We have the honour to he, 

Sin, 

Pout WilltaiI ; ) Tour most obedient, humhlo Servants, 

The 2Ul October 18G1, J (Signed) CANNING. 

,, H. ROSR. 

„ E. NAPIER. 

„ W. RITCHIE 


(a) ride 

, Taper 
So. 20. 


No. 21.] t"!, ddtfld Indin OHlec, London, Iho Otli July 18C2. 

From— Tlio IlianT IIoHoDBinLi; Sin CnAniUBWoop, Bnrt., llcr Mnjcsly’a Socrclnry of 
Etnto for Indin, 

To~Tlio GoTcmmpnt of India. 

The letter from Tour Excellency’s predecessor in Council, dated 21st Ooto- 
. . a 10 ., n l^^t (No. 18), (ff) witli wliicli was forwarded a 

1 c 0 or . Rosolution * which “had been made public regard- 

ing the sale of waste lands in the fee simple, and the redemption of existing 
land revenue,” has been under my consideration in Council. 

2. Her Majesty’s Government have considered with tho greatest caro and 
consideration tho important questions which form tho subject of that Resolution, 




31 Tt is remarked in tke Resolution tliat " justice to the public creditor 
and a due care for the resources of the Government require that, as long as the 
public revenue is no more than sufficient to meet the current charges of the 
Empire and the interest of its debt, no lower terms of redemption of a perma- 
nent tax forming the security for that debt should be accepted than will, when 
the price is invested in the public securities, afford a corresponding relief in 
the payment of interest.” 

32. The words here used appear to refer to the instructions in Lord 
Stanley’s Despatch of the 31st December (No. 2), 1858. But it is clear that 
the object avowedly in view would not be attained by pursuing the course pro- 
posed in the Resolution. So long as the notes of the 6 per cent. Loans are pur- 
chaseable at par, the extinction of a perpetual annuity may be effected without 
loss by the payment of twenty times its amount. If, however, as anticipated 
in that despatch, a reduction of interest on the public debt should take place — 
such, for example, as would arise from the 4 per cent. Loan becoming saleable 
at par — it is clear that the same purpose could only be accomplished by 
requiring a sum equivalent to 25 yeai’s’ purchase of the perpetual annuity, 
or, in other words, of the jumma of the permanently-settled estate. In this 
country, the redemption of the land taxis, by the existing Acts of Parliament, 
permitted on the payment of a capital sum varying according to the actual 
price at* the time of Government stock, and for this purpose the 3 per cent, 
consolidated annuities which constitute % far the largest portion of the public 
debt and bear the lowest rate of interest, are taken as the basis of calculation. 

33. When, however, it is proposed to apply the measure to lands under 
temporary settlement, much more serious questions arise, involving the most 
important change in the tenure of land throughout the greater part of India. 

34;. It was stated in Lord Stanley’s Despatch of December 1858, that the 
redemption of the land assessment must necessarily operate as a permanent 
settlement of the revenue on the lands to which it was applied at the amount 
of the present assessment, and it is obvious, on the slightest consideration, that 
this must be the case. 

36. We must bo prepared, then, to deal with the measure as affecting, to 
the extent to which it may be carried, a permanent settlement of the land 
revenue of India; and it becomes necessary to consider in all its bearings that 
most serious question which has for so many years been the subject of contro- 
versy, and has been viewed in such opposite liglits by many of the ablest men 
who have given their attention to tho most important matters of financial and 
social interest affecting that Empire, Whatever advantages or disadvantages 
are anticipated from a direct permanent settlement will bo equally caused by 
the indirect mode of attaining tho same object by a redemption of the land 
assessment. 

36. Before entering, however, on tho general considerations affecting such 
a measure, I will advert to those which are peculiar to the proposal of redeem- 
ing the assessment. Even if the measure bo limited to the redemption of one- 
tenth of the assessment in any district, it appears to me that a very serious 
difficulty presents itself at the outset. Unless the fair and equal bearing of the 
assessment on the estates or classes of land which it comprises be first ascertained 
it is almost inevitable that loss will be incurred by tho State. In all revisions 
of settlement, oven where no increase of the aggregate revenue is obtained, or 
even expected, it is generally found that, while some estates or classes of land 
may fairly ho subjected to an increased assessment, others will require an 
abatement, although tho majority may probably bo left at the existing rates. 
It is obvious that if a right of redeeming their assessment, by the payment of 
a capital sum, be given to tho landholders to tho extent of one-tenth of tho * 
aggregate revenue of every district, tho owners of those estates will bo most 
anxious to avail themselves of it in which the assessment is tho lowest in pro- 
portion to the value of tho land. On estates where the assessment is so 
redeemed, tho State will necessarily bo precluded from raising it at any future 
period. On tho other hand, tho redemption being optional, tlie owners of land 
on which the assessment may now press unduly would of course decline to 
avail themselves of the permission, and they could not fairly be deprived of 'the 
relief for which they might reasonably look at the next revision of settlement 
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because others bad taken advantage of it and redeemed tbeir assessment. By 
this arrangement, therefore, the Government is clearly subjected to a prospect- 
ive loss. Before redemption can be permitted in any district it is indispen- 
sable, therefore, to ascertain that the assessment bears equally on all the estates 
or classes of land -within it. 

3V, It is of course impossible to foresee to what extent the owners of land 
would be disposed to avail tliemSelves of permission to redeem the assessment, 
but we must be prepared to meet the consequences of the disposition becoming 
general. 

38. If the disposition to redeem should exist to any great extent, and if 
the power of so doing is to be held out as a boon to the landowners generally, 
it is difficult to see on what principle the permission could be restricted to such 
proportion of them only as pay one-tenth of the assessment in each district. 
The whole benefit of such a limited measure might be appropriated by a few 
wealthy landowners, and no advantage whatever would be derived from it by 
the great mass of the occupiers of land. The latter body would complain, and 
I think with good reason, of being unfairly and unjustly treated. It is this 
class, however, whose condition it is so manifestly the interest of the Govern- 
ment to raise and whose attachment it is so desirable to secure. It seems to 
me, therefore, that if we go so far as to give a right to redeem to the extent 
of one-tenth of the assessment, it is impossible to stop at that point. We 
must go further and contemplate a general right to redeem the land assess- 
ment. 

39. Now, even as regards redemption to the extent of one-tenth, there is 
a consequence which does not seem to have been foreseen, and which, if the 
redemption were to become general, would produce great difficulty. The 
amount of capital which would be required incalculably exceeds what can be 
supposed to be in the hands of the landowners. Nor, indeed, if they were in a 
condition to provide such a sum, would it be desirable that so large an amount 
should be placed at the disposal of the Government, which would find itself in 
the embarrassing position of having its treasury overflowing with money aris- 
ing from the capitalization of its annual income, which it would have no ade- 
quate means of employing or investing. 

40. The objection arising from capitalizing the income of the State, and 
depriving it in future years of the steady stable resource of the land revenue, 
on which it can, under all circumstances, confidently rely, is most serious. • It 
is not a consideration of slight importance that, of all sources of revenue, none 
is so easily collected, and none more willingly paid. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be sorry to deprive the Government of India in future years of 

• this largo and most unobjectionable portion of their income, which the people 
have been immemorially accustomed to contribute, and which consequently 
has all the authority of prescription and tradition in its favour. These con- 
siderations seem to me to be fatal to a scheme ’of general, or even of a yery ex- 
tensive, redemption of the land revenue. 

41. A direct permanent settlement of the land revenue is free from t in's 
objection, and it remains, therefore, to discuss the most important question, 
and to weigh with the greatest care all the considerations by which it ought to 
be determined. 

42. The land revenue of India, as of all Eastern countries, is less to be 
regarded as a tax on the landowners than as the result of a kind of joint 
ownership in the soil of its produce under which the latter is divided, in unequal 
and generally undefined proportions, between the ostensible proprietors and the 
State. It is not only just, but necessary, for the security of the landowner that 

.. the respective shares in the produce should, at any given period, or for specified 
terms, be strictly limited and defined. The increase of population, the improve- 
ment of communications, and the accumulation of wealth have a tendency to 
increase the extent of cultivation and the value of the net produce or rent, and 
the Government may rightly claim to participate in those advantages which 
accrue from the general progress of society. This has hitherto been effected 
by means of periodical adjustments of the share, or at least of its value in 
money, which belongs to the State. 
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43. By many persons great advantages have been auticii^ated from ivbat is 
usually called a permanent settlement; that is, by the State fixing, once and 
for ever, the demand on the produce of the land, and, foregoing all prospect of 
any future increase from that source.. It has been urged that not only would 
a general feeling of contentment be diffused among tbe landholders, but that 
they would thereby become attached, by the strongest ties of personal interest* 
to the Government by which that permanency is guaranteed. It is further 
alleged that by this means only can sufficient inducement be afforded to the 
proprietors to lay out capital on the land, and to introduce improvements by 
which the wealth and prosperity of the country would be increased. 

44. In this country these views have been put forward mainly in refer- 
ence to the settlement of Europeans in India, but they are clearly applicable 
to the occupiers of land generally throughout India. They have been enter-* 
tained by many of our ablest officers, and they have recently been advocated by 
the late lamented Colonel Baird Smith, in relation to their probable effect on 
the agricultural population of the North-Western Provinces. In his report on. 
tbe remedial measures required in those districts which had suffered most 
severely in the late famine, he strongly recommends that a permanent settle- 
ment should be accorded wherever the land revenue now assessed may reason- 
ably be assumed to have reached its iirobable limit. That recommendation 
was based both on social and financial grounds, and was founded on his convic- 
tion of the great benefits which accrued to the country from the demand of the 
Government having been declared unalterable fora period of thirty years. He 
desired to confirm and accelerate the improyement which he had witnessed by 
strengthening the motives which, in his opinion, had produced it. It was his 
belief that this object could be most, efieotually attained by the concession of a 
demand fixed in perpetuity, instead of only for a limited term. 

45. On the other hand, it has been urged that the consequence of a perma- 
nent settlement of the land revenue is to preclude the Government from ever 
obtaining any future augmentation of income from this source ; and, consider- 
ing that the experience of all countries advancing in civilization demonstrates 
that the cost of administration is constantly tending to increase, it follows 
that the additional charge which will fall on the Government must of necessity he 
met by taxation in some shape, such as customs, excise, salt, stamp, or income 
duties. Colonel Baird Smith, in the able paper already referred to, admits that 
this result will take place, but he argues (paragraph 61) that any sacrifice of 

' public revenue iuvolved in the concession of a demand fixed in perpetuity Would 
be more than compensated by the increased ability of rhe people generally to bear 
taxation, direct or indirect, which would necessarily follow on the improvement 
in their social condition. An " intelligent and powerful Government,” he 
says, ” could not fail to participate in these advantages. Its intelligence would 
direct it to the least offensive and most effective means of sharing in the 
general prosperity, and its ’power would ensure the fair trial and ultimate 
success of those means.” 

-46. It is a serious and difficult question to determine by which course the 
interests of India will be best promoted. Before deciding on any step by which 
the prospect of any future increase of land revenue is given up, it must be 
very carefully considered how far, on the whole, it is likely that the possible 
sacrifice of increased revenue from this source will he made up by the greater 
ability of the people to contribute in other ways to the public income, and 
whether it will be for the general interest to purchase at this price the social 
and political advantages which have been adverted to. 

47. Her Majesty’s Government entertain no doubt of the political advan- 
tages which would attend a permanent settlement. The security and, it may 
almost be said, the absolute creation, of property in the soil which will flow 
from limitation in perpetuity of the demands of the State on the ownens of 
land, cannot fail to stimulate or confirm their sentiments of attachment and 
loyalty to the Government by whom so great a boon has been conceded, and on 
whose existence its permanency will depend. 

48. It is also most desirable that facilities should be given for the gradual 
‘ growth of a middle class connected w'ith the land, without dispossessing the 
peasant proprietors and occupiers. It is believed that among the latter may 
be found many men of great intelligence, public spirit, and social influence, 
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althougli individually in comparative poverty. To give to the intelligent, the 
thrifty” and the enterprising the means of improving their condition, by open- 
ing tq them the opportunity of exereising those qualities, can be best accom- 
plished by limiting the public demand on their lands. When such men acquire 
property and find themselves in a thriving condition, they are certain to be -svell 
affected torvavds the Government under ■which they live. It is on the content- 
ment of the agricultural classes, who form the great bulk of the population, that 
the security of the Government mainly depends. If they are prosperous, any 
casual outbreak on the part of other classes or bodies of men is much less likely 
to become an element of danger, and the military force, and its consequent 
eSpeUse, may be regulated accordingly. 

49. The strongest opponents of a permanent settlement would probably 
admit the political and social advantages of such a measure. Their main argu- 
ment against it is based on the financial consideration that, by means of tempo- 
rary settlements, the land revenue might bo raised from time to time, accord- 
ing to the expected rise in the value of land, and that, by this means also, the 
loss might be avoided which in all cases of fixed money payments must ensue 
if a depreciation of the value of the precious metals should take place. 

60. It is indispensable, of course, that, whether with a view to redemp- ' 
tioa, even to the extent of one-tenth of tho revenue, or to a permanent settle- 
ment, the preliminary step of a revision of the present assessment must be 
taken. In the first instance, whichever course may be finally adopted, a full, 
fair, and equable rent must be imposed on all lands now under temporary 
settlement; and when that has been accomplished. Her Majesty’s Government 
are of opinion that a permanent settlement may be safely applied. This was 
the course recommended by one of the ablest and most distinguished men who 
ever was called on to bear a part in the administration of British India. In 
his celebrated Minute of the 31st December 1824, Sir Thomas Munvo, then 
Governor of the Presidency of Madras, several times refers to this subject, and 
particularly in the following passage : No survey assessment of a great pro- 
vince," he says, “ can ever at once be made so correct as not to require future 
alteration ; when, therefore, it has been completed with as much care as possible, 
a trial should always he made of it for six or seven years. This period will be 
sufficient to discover all defects in the assessment. A general revision of it 
should then he made, and wherever it might be found too high it should he 
lowered, and it may then, with safety to the revenue and benefit to tho people, 
be made permanent." 

61. When once the rent has been properly fixed, any increase consequent 
on the natural progress of society will in all probability fake place but slowly, 
and reach no great amount until after a considerable interval. It must be 
remembered that, in all the revisions of settlement which have taken place 
of late years, the tendency lias been towards a reduction in the rates of assess- 
ment. Wherever the settlements have been carefully made, and the capabi- 
lities of the country have been well ascertained, the probability of any consid- 
erable increase of land revenue appears to be but slight. 

62. The necessity for the reduction above noticed seems to have been 
caused mainly by the depreciation in the value of the crops from tlie increased 
production consequent on the greater tranquility of the country under British 
rule. Ihere are at present symptoms of a rise in the price of agricultural 
produce, caused probably, to a great extent, by the increased employment of 
labour in the construction of railways and o'ther public works. But the rail- 
ways, when completed, while they will contribute largely to the development 
of the resources of India, may, in some degree, counteract tliis tendency. 
The great differences in the price of food in districts at no great distance from 
each other, so that while one Was in a condition bordering on famine, others 
enjoyed comparative plenty, will cease to exist, at least to the same extent, 
when ready and cheap means of transport shall have been provided. Produce 
from the interior will be more readily brought to the centres of consumption or 
of exportation, and the value of land in the interior will he thereby increased; 
but, on tbe other hand, the value of the produce of land near large to'wns and 
the coast will be reduced by tbe competition of tbe produce of tbe interior. 
The probable effect of the railroads would seem to he towards.the equalization 
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of tlie prices of produce in different parts of India, and a general iniproremeut 
in the -wealth of all classes of the country, rather than to give any peculiar 
advantage to the landholders. ' 

53. That this general improvement 'R’ill he accelerated hy a permanent 
settlement Her Majesty’s Government cannot entertain any doubt. A ready 
and popular mode of investment for the increasing -n^ealth of the country will 
be provided by the creation of property in land, and all classes will benefit Ijy 
the measure. On the agricultural population the effect -will be, as pointed out 
by Colonel Baird Smith in the able paper already referred to, the elevation of 
the social condition of the people, and their consequent ability, not only to 
meet successfully the pressure occasioned by seasons of distress, but, inordinary 
times, to bear increased taxation in other forms without diflficulty ; the feeling 
of ownership, or, in other words, the absolute certainty of the full enjoyment of 
the reward for all the labour and capital which they may invest in the land, 
will be sure to call out all their energies for its improvement. Her Majesty’s 
Government confidently expect that a people in a state of contentment and 
progressive improvement will be able without difficulty to contribute to the 
^revenue in other ways to such an extent as to more than compensate for the 
disadvantage of foregoing some prospective increase of that from land. 

64. The example of Tanjore may be cited in confirmation of this view. 

Minutes by Sir 0. E. Trevelyan. It has been for many years so moderately assessed, 
dated 18th and 28tli Jannary 1860. a feeling of private property in the -soil has 

continued to exist among the people to such an extent that land sells, on an 
average, for twenty years’ purchase. This district is eminently in one which a 
permanent settlement might properly be established ; and that such a measure 
would lead to no loss of public income may be inferred from the fact that in it 
the receipts from salt, abkari, and stamps have in ten years risen from 
E6,64,600 to R9, 50, 500, or nearly 4.8 per cent. 

56. It must also be remembered that all revisions of assessment, although 
occurring only at intervals of thirty years, nevertheless demand, for a consid- 
erable time- previous to their expiration, much of the attention of the most 
experienced civil officers, whose services can be ill spared from their regular 
administrative duties. Under the best arrangements, the operation cannot fail • 
to be harassing, vexatious, and, perhaps, even oppressive to the people affected 
by it. The work can only be accomplished by the aid of large establishments 
of native ministerial officers, who must, of necessity, have great opportunities 
for peculation, extortion, and abuse of power. Moreover, as the period for 
resettlement appi’oaches, the agricultui'al classes, with the view of evading a 
true estimate of the actual value of their lands, contract their cultivation, 
cease to grow the most profitable crops, and allow wells and watercourses to fall 
into decay.. These practices are certainly more detrimental to themselves than 
to the Government, but there can be no question that they prevail extensively. 
The remedy for these evils, the needle'ss occupation of the valuable time of the 
public officers employed in the revision, the extortion of the subordinate 
officials, and the loss of wealth to the community from the deterioration of 
cultivation, lies in a permanent settlement of the land revenue. 

66. The course of events, which has been anticipated is, ihdeed, only that • 
which has taken place in every civilized country. Experience shows that in 
their early stages nations derived almost tlie whole of their public resources 
' in a direct manner from the produce of the soil, but that, as they grew in 
wealth and civilization, the basis of taxation has been changed, and the revenue 
has been in a great degree derived indirectly by means of imposts on articles 
which the increasing means of the people, consequent on a state of security 
and prosperity, have enabled them to consume in greater abundance. I am 
aware that it has been stated as an objection to promoting such a course of 
things in India, that, in most European countries, the advantages of this 
change have been mainly appropriated by the large landowners ; but it must be 
remembered that in India, and especially in the districts under ryotwari settle- 
ment, the great bulk of the agricultural population are the proprietors, subject 
only to the payment of the assessment of the land which they till; and that, 
consequently, the benefit of a permanent settlement would be enjoyed, not by 
a narrow and limited class, but by the majority of the people. 
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B7. The appvchenplon of a possible fall in the velatire value of money, 
which has been previously noticed, though deserving consideration, does not 
seem to Her Maiesty’s Government to bo of sufficient moment to influence their 
■judgment to any material extent in disposing of this important question. 

• 58. After the most careful review of all these considerations, Her 
Majesty’s Government are of opinion that the advantages which may reasonably 
bo expected to accrue, not only to those immediately connected -witli tlie land, 
but to tbo community geuor.ally, are sufficiently great to justify tliom incurring 
the risk of some prospective loss of land revenuo in order to attain them, and 
that a settlement in perpetuity in all districts in which the conditions abso- 
lutely required as preliminary to such a measure arc, or may hereafter he, ful- 
filled, is a measure dictated by sound policy, and calculated to accelorato the 
development of tho resources of India, and to ensuvo, in the highest dogreo, 
the -welfare and contentment of all classes of Hor Majesty’s subjects in that 
country. 

69. They consider that the direct mode of making a permanent settlement 
is preferable to the indirect one of obtaining a similar result by conceding to 
the landholders tbo right to redeem their .assessment. Tlicy do not helievc 
that the power to redeem tho land revenue is necessary to induce the land-' 
holders to incur expenditure in the improvement of their properly. What is 
really required, in order to call into clTcctive action their enterprise and capital, 
is not an exemption from all payments to the Government on account of tlicir 
estates, but tbc fixing those payments in perpetuity, at a modcvatc-nnd certain 

• amount. In Bengal, where a permanent settlement was made with the zemin- 
dars seventy years ago, the general progress of tiic comitry in wealth and pros- 
perity, notwithstanding the depressed condition of the peasantry, caused by 
en-ors and omissions in tho mode of making tho seftleinent, has been most 
remarkable. Such errors in tho existing state of our knowledge regarding the 
rights and interests of the snhordinato occupants of the soil would not bo per- 
mitted to reciu’. 

69. It must he remembered that, with a view to .attaining the objects 
aimed at, of improving tho condition of the people and enabling them to 

• contribute in other ways to the public revenue, it is essential tiiat the measure 

should bo generally brought into operation. Tlio improved condition of n 
limited number and of an oxccptionnl class would add iittlc to tho content- 
ment of tho population, or to the resources of tho public treasury. Ko measure 
can he really effective for such purposes unless it can be brought to bear on 
the general mass of the population. ^ ^ 

61. Although, therefore, tho acquisition of a perm.anent tenure free from • 
rent might be more acecptahlo to the European capitalist, it is certain that, 
to the native agricultural population of India, who do not possess capital, 
permanency of tenure and fixity of rent will afford all that they require, or 
from which they could derive any benefit. To hold out to tlicm as a boon tho 
offer of redemption, of which hardly anyone could avail liimsclf, would bo 
merely illusory, nor would the object he attained wliioh is prescribed in Lord 
Stanley’s Despatch, that in any recommendation which might he submitted, the 
proposed benefits should be participated in by the agricultural community 
generally. By the Madras freehold rules it was at first directed that the sales 
should be made without any reservation of rent, hut tho planters complained 
that the capital required for clearing the forest would ho exhausted in paying 
tbe purchase-money. The capital which would ho absorbed in purchasing the 
fee simple and redeeming tho land tax would be more profitably expended jn 
improving the land. 

62. In either case, whether tho land revenuo were vodcomed, or its amount 
fixed in perpetuity, the benefit of all improvements would equally go into tbe 
pocket of the landholder, nor could be have auy difficulty in paying the 
moderate rent whieb is now universally fixed on revising the assessments. 

63. Her Majesty’s Government have, therefore, determined to limit tho 
power of redeeming tho land revenue to such cases as are referred to above in 
paragraph 26 ; hut they have resolved to sanction a permanent settlement of 
the land revenue throughout India. It will, however, still remain to ho deter- 
mined how far any particular district is in a condition to warrant the practical 
application of the measure at the present time. 
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64. There /!ire doubtless parts of the North -"Western Provinces, and prob- 
ably of the Pi njab, where so largo a proportion of the soil was already under 
cultivation when the existing settlements were made, that, assuming the rates 
of assessment to have been fairly adjusted' to the capaVilities of the land, liitle 
or no increase can be expected in the revenue, on the revision which will lake 
place on the expiration of those settlements. Such districts, provided that the 
assessment is not only adequate in amount, but also equally distributed, may 
bo considered to be in a condition in which the introduction of a permanent 
settlement might properly be permitted. 

65. In other parts of these Provinces, a large proportion of the land is still 
uncultivated, and does not consequently yield to the public treasury a return 
commensurate with its prospective capabilities; whilo in recently-acquired 
territories, such as Oudh and Nagpore, which arc still unsurveyed, no means 
exist for determining either the adequacy of the amount, or the equality of the 
pressure, of the present assessment. 

66. In the ryotwari districts of “Madras and Pombay, the difficulties in 
the way of a permanent settlement appear to Her Majesty’s 'Government to he 
the greatest. 

67. In the former presidency the revision of the assessment, for the pur- 
pose of bringing it into accordanco with the pi’esent circumstances of the 
people and tlio country, has only recently been commenced. The existing 
settlement records, which determine the supposed extent of each holding, and, 
by consequence, the actual rate of as<50ssmont, arc in many cases untrust- 
worthy. It is true that by the incronsc of cultivation, which has ensued on the 
reduction of the assessment on tho higher classes of land, a greater aggregate 
revenue has been obtained ; and although some inci'c.asc may he found prac- 
ticable in the rates on the lower classes, it is probable that the general result 
will he a reduction in tho average rates. At all events, there is ample evidence 
that the actual incidence of the assessment, as regards particular fields or 
estates, requires careful readjustruont. It was with the view of cqualiziug.thfi 
pressure of the assessment, and with no desire or expectation of increasing its 
amount, that the amngements now in progress, estimated to cost at least three- 
quarters of a million sterling, were sanctioned by the Home authorities. 

68. In Bombay the revised assessment, though still in progress, has been, 
throughout a large portion of the presidency, for many years in operation. 
It is well undcrslood that tho existing rates wero adapted rather to tho 
depressed circumstances of tho agricultural populaliou at the time when thoy 
were imposed, tkan to the prospective capabilities of the soil, The measure 
has been iu all respects successful, and it is believed that the condition of the 
people has advanced so rapidly that, on its revision, a very considerable increase 
may be effected in the rates, without any undue pressure on the resources of 
the people. 

69. Her ]Majcsty’6 Government consider, thcroforo, that although for 
different reasons those two presidencies are not at present generally in a con- 
dition which would warrant thorn in authorizing a permanent scttlomont of 
the land revenue on tho assessed lands at tho existing rates. In both presi- 
dencies, however, as districts are gradually brought under tho revised assess- 
ment, and when there is reason tohelicvo that the land revenue has not only 
reached its probable limit, hut that it is equitably distributed over the lan^s 
affected by it,- tin's restriction will no longer bo needed. 

70. It is obvious that the process of introducing a permanent settlement 
must be very gradual, and tins circumstance is not without its adv.antages. It 
would be impossible at ono time to provide cstablislimonts largo enough for a 
general revision of tho assessment throughout tho whole of India, and tho 
effect of tho measure may ho watched iu its progross. If any unforeseen 
difficulties occur, there ■will he time to take measures for obviating them. If 
the anticipations of a rise in tho value of land, or of a depreciation in that of 
tho precious metals, should ho I’oalizcd, any loss from theso sources could ho 
avoided iu subsequent settlements, and Iho principal objections to tho measure - 
would ho in great measure disposed of. ■ 

71. It is to ho hoped that tho greater interest which tho inflnonfial classes 
would acquire in tho preservation of peace and order might enable tho Govern- 
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mnnt (o rccTuoo its military ofitnljlislimonls, nf, nny rnlo to suoli nn cxtcnl ns fo 
provide for llio increased clmrge of civil ndminir-tmlion ndiich improvements 
in civilization always render ncecssary. 

72. I li.avo llieroforo to nnnonneo fo Your Jixcellency in Cmineil, ns the 
result of the foregoing considerations, tlint ns regards nil district*, or part*- of 
districts in wliicli no consideralih' increase is to be expected in the land revenue, 
and whore its equitable apportionment has alre.ndy boon, or nny bere.aftcr be, 
nseortained to your safisfaclion, Her M.ajesty's Government will be ready to 
sanction, on yo’ur recommendation, or timtof the Local Government snpported 
by you, the settlement in perpetuity of the assci'iment at the present or the 
revised rates. 

73. I have accordingly to request Ih.at you will place yonrrclvca in rom- 
municatiou with the several Local Governments, in order to ascertain from 
them the extent to wliieh, in their judgment, it may he expedient to apply this 
important me.asnre fo the terrilories under their immediate admin^^lr.alion. In 
the North-Western Provinces, wiicre the revision of tlie thirty years' tottle- 
mont lias already commenced, it is possible that several districts are now in a 
condition to justify immediate action. In the I’reddeney of M.adr.i®, the 
result of the survey and settlement operations uhich have been recently com- 
menced will show liow far the districts have yet attained llie condition contem- 
plated by Sir Thomas Tylunro, in the extract nlre.ady quoted, as warnmling 
the establishment of a settlement in perpetuity ; while, in the rovbed portions 
"of the Ilombny Presidenoy, it will probably be deemed ])rudent to await tlic 
c.xpiration of the thirty years' lenses, which will begin to expire in three or 
four years, before taking nny steps for giving permanency to existing arrange- 
ments. 

71. I must remind you that, wlierever a perm.anent settlement is m.sdc 
directly with individuals or communities for estates, in wbieb other persons 
possess subordinate rights and interests, those rights and interests .should bu 
guarded with the greatest care, so ns to avoid tlie errors which arc nowncknow- 
ledgod to have been committed in respect to the permanent sctllcmenl of 
Pcngal. 

75. "With regard to the investment of the amount which may ho received 
by the Government from sale of waste lands, or in commutation of land 
revenue, I observe that it is declared, in paragraph 50 of the llcsolution, that 
“ with a view fo secure the Government and the public creditor again*.! any 
loss of existing sources of Government income, ))rovision will ho made by law 
that .sums paid in purchase of waste lands or in rcdemi>tion of land revenue, 
or in otherwise forest.alling the land revenue, shall he paid to Commissioners, 
and periodically invested in such manner ns the laAv may direct;" and that tlic 
reports of the Comtnisslonei's shall ho regularly ])uhlished. In n'rcrcnce to 
this arrangement, I have to de.siro that all moneys received on thesj accounts 
should he invested, not periodically, hut ns soon as practicable, and, ns a rule, 
in the per cent. loan. The price of redemption should he variable according 
to the actual value at the time of that slock, so that the amount paid, when 
so invested, in.ay produce a dividend equivalent to the annual revenue which 
will thereon cease to he received. 

7G. Your Excellency in Council will understand that the instructions . 
contained in this Dcspntcli supersede at once the provisions of (ho Jlesolutiou 
of the 17th October 1801, so far ns they are inconsistent with them, and that 
fresh regulations must bo prepared and submitted for the apj>rovnl of Ilcr 
Majesty’s Government. It is not, liowcvcr, intended that those orders should 
have retrospective effect, and if any arrangements, in’ regard either to tlio pur- 
chase of waste lands or the redemption of land revenue, have been actually 
completed under tlie provisions of tholle.sohition, they must, so far as is com- 
patible with the law, he scrupulously carried into olfcct. ’ITou will, however, 
furnish mo W’ith a speeial report showing the extent to which any such 
arrangements may liave been made. 

77. Copies of this Despatcli will he forwarded for the information and 
guidance of the Governments of Madras and Eomhay. 
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No. 4206, dated Port William, the loth Anguet 1862. 


From — E. C. Batlet, Eeq., Secretary to the Government of India, Home Department, • 
To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

1 , „ North-Western Provinces and Ondh. 

,1 „ Punjab. 


I AM desired to transmit, for the information and guidance of the Lieutenant-Governor, 

Eevenne No. 14. dated 9th July 1863. Jespatch I'eceived from the Secretary 

or State, regarding the sale of waste lands and 

the redemption of the existing land revenue. 

* * * * *• * 


13. With respect to that part of the Secretary of State’s despatch which discusses the 
important questions of a redemption of the laud revenue and of a permanent settlement, the 
Governor-General in Council thinks it unnecessary at present to do more than point special 
attention to the conclusion which is announced in the 26 tli and the 68rd paragraphs as to tlie 
extent to which redemption of tlie existing land revenue is to be permitted, and to the 72nd 
paragraph, in which the conditions are linally’ stated, which, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Government, should be attained before a permanent settlement is conceded. It will be 
observed that this paragraph contemplates that the previous sanction of Her Maj'esty’s Gov- 
ernment should be obtained to the introduction of a permanent settlement in any district. 
Early steps should therefore bo taken to obtain the information which will be required to 
enable the Local Government to submit the report referred to in the _73rd paragraph, as to 
the extent to which it may now bo expedient to give eCect to this important measure. 


No. 23.] No 3. 4244 and 4245, dated tho 15th Angust 1863. 

From — E. C. Batlev, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Indio, Homo Department, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of hlndrns. 

„ ,, Bombay. 

With reference to the Despatch of the Secretary. of State to the Government of 
in the Revenue Department, No.^, dated the 9th July last, communicating a copy 
• Ft* Paper desp.atch to this Government, No. 14,* of the same date, regarding the sale of waste lands 
Zi'o.Si. and the redemption of the laud revenue, I am directed by the Governor. General in Council to 
forward for the information of His Excellency tlie Governor in Council the accompanying 
copy of a circular letter this day addressed on the subject to the Governments of Bengal, the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and the Punjab, 

2. The Governor-General in Council requesls that n copy of tho rules which the Govern- 

adopt for regulating the sale of waste lands in that Presidency, in 
conformity with the modified provisions now prescribed by Her Majesty’s Government, be 
communicated to this Government as soon as possible. 

3. His Excellency in Council further requests to be favoured at an early date with the 

views of the Government of ns to the extent to wliioh tho important measure of a 

-permanent; settlement of the laud revenue, subject Iq the conditions prescribed by Her 
Majesty’s Government/ is applicable to the territories under the Presidency, 


.No. 24.] Circular No. 480, dated Fort William, the 30th August 1863. 

From — n. M. Dcbaiid, Esq., Secretary to tlio Govommont of India, Foreign Department, 
To — Tho OIGciating Chief CommisBioner of Oudh, 

„ „ Btitixh Burma. 

„ „ Central Frovinccs. 

TIio Commissioner of llysorc. 


1 AM directed to forward for your information and guidance tho accompanying copy of 
_ „ xoAH j. instructions issued by the Government of India in 

t Vide Paper “ ® ' ’'S"® > 0. - .f Homo Department to tho Governments of 

No, 22. Beng.al, North-Western Provinces, and Punjab regarding tho sale o'f waste lands and the 
redemption of the existing land revenue, together with a transcript of the despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for India on which those instruotions are b.ased, and to request 
that the reports called for may bo submitted with ns little .delay as practicable. 


Nj. 25.] No, 667, dated tho 23ril January 1863, 

From — E. C, Fatlet, Esq., Secretary to tho Government of India, Homo Department, 
• To — II. L, ANDEnsos, Esq., Chief Secretary to tho Govoniment ol Bombay. 


%Not printed. WiTii reference to. the letter from your ollico No. 4267, f dated 22nd November last, I am 

• directed to say tliat tho Governor-General in 'Council approves of tho proceedings of tho 

• That '• when W. -ms boon suTvoyed and marked Bombay Government in having sanctioned the 
' off into fields by tho Sottlcinent Olliccrs, no por- proposal of tho Commissioner of Sind tor the 

tion of a. survey field be over transferred: tho adoption in that Province, with tho modifiration 
•grant invoriably made to iuoludo tho rvholo . noted in tho margin, of the rules published by 
j survey nuinboi a or fields. Government of Bengal for the sale of 

unasscsBod waste lands. 
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£3, It nppcarn l<) Invo lit'ou (U'c'mU'i'I W llic fiovM-nor in Coiiticil lluil "tii'- tjnc'tion r,f 
Tcdetnptioii oE Innd tnx will mil apply l<> Sind” owlnj; tn tlio iiiiintiofn' t..ry <!iarnct< r o! Ibc 
cxi=)tin;X Hi'ttk'riiont, wliiJi do'-n mil oualjlc tlii' Oovorniiiynt m yd "to lit any fair r.'" 
on tile liinil.” The que'-lion, linwever, whi'-h w.jt ii’dted in the hid pirnu’i.ij h of thii ojTue 
letter Is'i). ddiri, (1 itril Ifitli Aiijpii.l ind, Imd rif.'rrnce not to t!ie reiiunptinii of htnl int, 
Imt to til" jionnanent !'''llleineut of the laud ti’V<Mim‘, It ii. prctiiin 4 that thi wonU 
" redemption of the l.iiul tax " Invc ji-'en «i».d in your I'-lter under nekno-..!. l-im-nt nnd itt 
Onolo'Uioi h}’ nii‘il!il;o for ” peroiniient > otlh-ineut.'’ 

(Itoportol to th'i llif^iit IlMiiour.ihl- thy S.-crotary of St'.l; f ir India in ! tli r N'o, h of 
18C3, dnlui the 2iul Fthru.iry.) 

No. 20>1 Ht’.iacl fiou; the I'r '■•■I'lii'.*! I f t! e (ioyr'tu! -.t r f ft;-.'.! sr m It'nn 'ffjq'r*.!,* !.— 
Head the following iinper”. : — 

1. Utrr fio'ii" Mr. II. I'. !! >iler, T- '.Air 1 1 f fior'rn'' f jt r * In 'i i, m ’tr If L i-ri vr, ( j. "f 
S'crclirv to ti p <*f llni * >_v. No .'or, <!aV ! 'J !r ! ,?,r. .'.ty 1^'V. 

‘J. llrprl hy H. .'(mint*!, IS'i-, r in No. 1“’'*. (St'S 'J-lJi.tjr 

Till' Cornmi--inner in Sind h‘;f' ti repwt tint a priir.npnt fttlan.-nt of tl e luid 
revenue in Sind oaM not ho intro l:ie>-d into .Sind til! iheopen'i ’tu of l!..- It.*-. et.uo Stirviy 
are completed, or nhout ten ye.'.t i htn.-.'., for thpre are no data in ( v;;*.e;iP’' l U nhich n f-iir nr.d 
{‘(jnitahlo n'sc.'i’nu'nt could Ki iixol on tho lu.d. 

2. Jti'ir.inlinr; the ttener.tl (pu-tion of :» p rruvnent '..-Itl'm 'iit of th.- Iin! riveou-of India, 
the Ci>mnii<.iir)uer in Siiul i' itndmi-"! to think tint it v.-oill 1” evlreundy I;'..'-'.;dii<n (.n th" 
p.irt of Government to concede it" rij^ht to Incr-M'.' I :>■ r. - '.•m'.-i.t tm hsud a« it iii'.-rrao'3 in 
value. 

.‘1. It i? ahm-.t unucr:5(.ary t.i remvtl: tint th-' bn 1 t.vs i- ertr-'m-dy p fubr witfi the 
native comnumity. It ha" h-en pari vrith'xil imirmur from time im-n..m..r)~,I, nr.! an in-r -a-.; 
iu it has mner l.eui olij 'cti d t.i win n th-* eviejen.i •» of ti.e .state (h'ln.'.n 1 it. It >' h'j'ht.-r 

DOW than it cviT t.'a'i hefori’, tind '.i luutp of ii.de'iniie cti.-:;*'. ui. Snrh tfm msp, which 

nobody* aoqu.iint. d with India and it ■ mini it ints r.an do ly, tin' utnl. r. iemd i-jnni4 nod. rCard 
why, in the nb' enc. of tdl c nnpljinl i by th.’ p.-opkr, th; liovcrnment rh > i!d d -{iriv.,’ itidf cf 
cuch n fertile nuri-O of rovrnue. 

•J-. Her Maje-U ' I Oovei ament npp '.ar to I’uink th.at c,’r<u‘ [v diti nl a li'.ani.i.'p n (iij:d!le 
pained in the i'Courity .an 1 in ill.' im-fia el v.du • to th-' l.vil I>y th" tiiw.'.-jniunt limitirp 
it.s cl.tiiu in jcrpr'liiity) .nud tli" jKtipl',’ t.v.tild I .* rn 're 1 >ya! nr.d fi*.t.i>dipJ 1.' G /.ertun'iit in 
con'cquouec. U'ith all due d.-f.-a-afo, the (1 .tnuu* un.-r to di''i"it f(om th.‘’<.’ eotwlu* 
eious : lie n 4 aware lint the leddern .4 r. nt-fn e ! ruK r’nowc 1 lb :n>’4'.'i''i iit tlm mtstini'' m :tt 
loj.nl than the occipanie of land ptjiutr r<’veaii'’ to Gov.’.'nme|.t, and i." do i m.t think that a 
permanent a 'ttlemeiil m ln.ii ot the pre-.'ut iy-teni of h-a"'. would co -ite, in th" ininJ« of tl," 
h’-ndhiddcrr., a feeliiip of pre.tlor •.'•c.r.ity ii'ul 'jioater ntt.v hm.'nt t‘> (ojVi'tiitTt' nt than rxw'.i at 
present, hcc.iU’.e they are in a li’ll-'r po i ioti than thi'v i.v. r v.’. r.’ h-fo.e; tl.ey hn >it that a» 
Ion? as they p.ny their rent they emnor I., tune’d ..nl of their hand; tlut no ad It’i.in.nl rent 
will bn demanded durinp the t'.r.irid lb.' le.r o if th.- land is mile innre v.rlo.ahle by improve- 
ment" ; that in tho evml of n radnt.: of vr.'pi n pirti 'n of tb.e r.’til •nlll !«' r- mitte 1 ; .and 
that they can, if they v,'it,h, tlno'.v no the wb. >b.' or .n parlion of tl’.'dr land W'be-io’.cf tln-y 
plraic. Under a p.'rinnnont (•eltlein 'nt th” rime rent v.’otild iilw.ay;( h.' d.-nia'id nl, wliat* 
ever inipht ho tier lluetuation in the v.due of th' proei ms ui.>‘.:w<, and to w in'., ver extent the 
ci'oji" ini?!it f ol, and in the event of non-payment the tenant would I-' * dd out. 

f). Hceuudly, I Very miieh do’jht if tho c.)iii'e''sio!» <4 Gcvernnunt t> limit iti d. rnanJ 
would b'j at all appieei iti'd hy th? 1 imllnldor. At the time of ni.ahin? th ' p Tmanpiit f-'tllement 
a rate of as-e'-sment would he fixed quite (m liioli n-i the land e>iuld tln'ii Lea-, an i higher 
tbun tlio la'-t two peiicrntioiis li.iv,' Iieeii in the li.abit of I'vyin?. Tbe cvc ipant mi”ht p.yrb.ai s 
find it quite ns innch ns .lie could do to p.iy if, and if he wero toM it would m ver I (■ rais-J 
npain, would not undorclaiid that tho Govornnicnt intended r-inferrin? anyb'neiit on him. 
Ho is Very illiterate nnd very elioVt-siphtcd. He lias had no experiiiico of tho wonderful 
manner in which properly incrca'ei in value by pood p.ivornment, tilt within th.' Ia<* twenty 
years he had preat didleulty in payiop hi" rout, nnd thonph, from v.iriouB causes, hi is now in 
n much bolter position than formerly, ho cannot IojIc no fur forward as to reali-o to tums.df tlm 
jirobahility of a pradual rise in the value of land, and the benefit ho nnd his jKiiteriU' would 
enjoy in conscijuciic", 

fi. The (.’ommisBioner in Sind i." stronpl 3 ' of opinion that, takliip into consideration tho 
present state of the pre.at boJ^’ of tho landholders, their ipnoranco nnd their svant of I'apltd, 
th it they are bolter off under a system of leases than they would Ix) nad'>r a permanent settle- 
ment.. As civilisation progressc.s the cost of ndministr.ilion tends to inorcas”, nnd if a limit to 
the demands of tho State on tho land is fixol, it w'dl bo ditlieulfto provide funds to mrel tbe 
wants of Governmont. Tho natives of India nrc most impatient of tasdion. They look on 
tho salt tax and stamp duties as most oppressive. They hnvo evaded payment ot the income 
tax bi’ovcr^’ passible means, nud had it not been for tho stfieessful manner in which tho rautiiiios 
wsro put down, would have rosistod payment b}’ force, and w’ouhl, if they dated, muko tho same 
opposition to any other tax. They consider tho laud tho property of the Stale, that the 
levonuo derived therefrora is sutlicicnt for its exponsos, nnd all other taxation arbitrary and 
unjust. 
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7. The Commissioner in Sind must therefore repeat that he considers the limitation of 
the Government claims on the land a most hazardous measurOj and calculated to cause great 
financial confusion hereafter. 


ItESOLtFTioN, No. 2554, dated Isl August 1863. — Copy to the Government of India. The 
remark in paragraph 2 of the letter to the vlovernment of India, No. 4267 of 22nd November 
1862, had reference to paragraph 9 of the letter from the Commissioner of Sind, No, 282 of 
the 24th October, of which a copy was sent to the Government of India. 


No. 27. ] ' No. 6426, dated the 28th August 1863. 

From — J. W. S. WranE, Esq., Under-Secrotary to the Government of India, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

With reference to your endorsement *No. 2554, dated the Ist instant, I am directed by 
the President in Contioil to inquire whether it is to be understood that the Government of 
Bombay concur in the views expressed by the Commissioner of Sind in regard to the expedi- 
ency generally of a permauent settlement of the land revenue. 


No. 28. ] . No. 836, dated Bombay Castle, the 8th March 1861. 

From — A. D. Eobebisok, Esq., Offg. Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay, 

Eevenne Department, 

To — Tho Under-Secrotary to the Government of India. 

With reference to your letter noted in the mar- 
gin, I am directed to state that His Excellency 
the Governor in Council considers the present 
system of leases in Sind, and in this Presidency 
generally, far superior to a permanent settlement 
of tho land revenue under tho present circum- 
stances of the country, provided there is any 
means whereby the occupant may, if he so pleases, 
secure himself against a taxation of his improvements made during the currency of his leiise. 

2, Such means, I am to observe, would bo afforded by any permission to redeem the land 
tax on land whioh the occupant has improved or wislies to improve. If this were granted, the 
system of 80 years' settlement now in force seems to His E ccellenoy in Council preferable to 
any permanent settlement. 


No. 27, ■ 5 t26,t dated 28th August 1863, enquir- 

ing with reference to the cominnnieatien Irom 
the Bombay Government, No. 2354, dated Ist 
idem, whether " it is to ho anJor^tood that tho 
Government of Bombay concur in the views 
expressed by the_ Commissioner of Sind in 
regard to the expediency generally of a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue.” 


PAET III-— Papers on the subject of a Permanent Settlement in 

Upper India. 


No. £9.] Note hy JF. Mvin, E-iq., Senior Ucmler of the Siidder Board of Revenue, North- 
Wistern Provinces, upon the principle to be adopted in reference to the extension 


of the Permanent Settlement 

“ In order to prevent any undue gacrifice, it Img 
been determined tbiit the claim of tho Uorerninent 
against an cstati is not to be fixed until it has been 
cullicated up to a fair average^ leaving only tho 
usual proportion of wasteland for pasture. 

*• I have lonp been of lopinion that a woll'Consid- 
ered arrangement for fixing tho land tax would, 
besides indirectly augmenting other sources of 
revenue, increase tbo productiveness of tbo laud tax 
itself, 

“Tho Government can, under no circumstances, 
demand 'more than a modernto assessment. When, 
therefore, tho cultivationlms nearly reached its maxi* 
mum, our obvious policy is to Ax tho assessment, and 
to trust for the further improvement of the revenue 
to the outlay of capital and tbo accretion of wealth, 
which are tbo natural results of permanency of tenure, 
besides diminished expenses of collection and ccr* 
ininty of receipts. Thus tbo country becomes divided 
between estates tbo assessment of which has been 
fixed, and estates which tbo owners are endeavouring 
to cultivate up to tbo point which will qualify for its 
being fixed, audit is dlfilcult to say which couditiou 
is most conducive to tho increase of tho revenue.” 


of tho Land Bevenne% 

I HAVE taken the necompanying extract from 
the late Fiaanoiul- Statement by. Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan. 

2. It appears to point to a determination, come 
to by the Government of India, to grant a per- 
tnanent settlement, not upon general considera- 
tions attaching to a wide extent of country, such 
fls a district or porgunnah, but with individual 
reference to each estate ; that is, the proportion 
between tho cultivated and fallow lands in every 
estate is to be calculated ; where the cultivated 
area exceeds a fixed ratio, a permanent settlement 
of the revenue is, ipso facto, to be granted ; 
where it falls short of that proportion, the per- 
manent settlement is to be withheld until the said 
proportion be reached. 


3. This has been resolved on (it is said) as a precaution against “ any undue sacrifice” 
of the Government nssessmont ; and it is also believed that the eagerness of proprietors to 
have a permanent settlement will prove the utmost possible stimulns to agricultural progress, 
as no effort will bo spared till cultivation is extended up to tbe required limit. 

4. It appears to me that an important element in the motives which operate upon the 
agricultural community hae been left out of account in this statement*; bat before proceeding 
to consider it I will advert to one or two minor dilBoulties. 


M 
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6. In Uie first place, fallow land is. o£ every variety, good, bad, and indifferent; from 
that class wbich is barely culturablo, and wbicli is not bromrht under cultivation till rent lias 
reaolied'its utmost limit, to the best descriptions which nre loft out of cultivation purely from 
indifference, indolence, or want of labour and capital. It will not be easy to lay down “a fixed 
average” the application of wliioh shall not press hardly np.on villages containing a 
lar^e proportion of the former class of fallow, by shutting them out on that account from the 
privileo-e of a. permanent assessment, or, on the other hand, unduly favour estates possessed 
of the” latter class. A similar remark obviously occurs in reference to that class of 
lands which bear cultivation for only a certain number of years, and arc then abandoned, 
to he taken up again at some future period. It is often difilciilt to distinguish between tliese 
and ordiimry waste, and yet, to he just aud equitable, a distinction would ho necessary. 

6 If a discretion is to ho allowed to the Setllemont Officer in roferonco to the above 
points and an inquiry is to bo instituted into the eharacler ns well as iho extent of the fallow, 
the process will become complicated, and may assiimo an appearance of arbitrariness which 
would affect the motives it is expected will he created by the system. 

7. A"ain, a more important distinction may prevail between different csbtcs or tracts 
of country, in consequence of varying kinds and stages of agriculture, than in consequenco of 
the var3dng proportion of fallow land. A vilhago may ho entirely cultivated in the rulcst 
and most ii\difierent manner, ex gr., with wild rice, or munHooa, crops hardly yielding a sur- 
plus beyond the support of the tillers of the soil. Is siioh a b.ickward state of thing.? to he 
accepted as a token that the village is ripe for a porraaneiit seltlomenl? Yet in snob an estate 
there may not he a single acre of actual fallo»v land. It nj)pcars to me that the stage to which 
a>'ricultural improvement has reached in the vicinity', generally, would hn a far surer test of 
fitness for a perraaueat settlomoat than a reference in each case to the simple natio of wnslc to 
cultivated lands. 

8. A similar observation is applic.ahlc to the BC.ale of rents provalont in any’ tract of coun- 
try. Where there is groat agricultural depression, no outlet for resources, a sparse and scanty 
population, the standard of rent will he low. An estate, even if completely cultivated, would, 
in such a tract of country, yield only the rates of rent prevalent in the vicinity, and no higher 
rates. Is the mere fact that an estate happens to he cultivated np to a certain point, at such 
inadequate rents, a valid reason for assessing that estate at an insufficient sum forever ; or 
oucht it not rather to wait, with the rest of the tiact, the depression of which it shrres, 
until a sufficient degree of prosperity has been attained to warrant a perpetual settlement at 
a full aud adequate assessment ? This is the ground on which, in iny note on permanent settle- 
ments,^ and in our late address, d.itcd 2Ist Fchrii- 

* Cth Docomter, pnrngMp i E , ^ questioned the proparedno-s of 

any part of the late Jubhulporo Division for an immediate pennanont settlemetit. 

9. On the same grounds, it scorns to mo that in such a tract ns the Terai, or indeed in atiy 
outlying and but partially reclaimed quarter, it would ho "unwise to establish the test proposed, 
and confer a perpetual settlement oa individual villages here and there, which, though they may’ 
have a certain proportion of lauds under cultivation, cannot but he involved in the general 
depreciation of all landed property in the vicinity’, caused by the backward slate of the country, 
and which consequently share also in the inadequate assessment of the tract. 

10. It appears to me that the general state of the district, tract, ■jicrg'unnah, etc., would ho 
a far more satisfactory test; and that, by following it, any undue sacrifice of the Government 
revenue would he far more surely guarded against th.in by taking the ratio of cultivated lands 
as the test for each estate. Labour, capital, rates of rent, agricultural skill, introduction of 
valuable staples, all these reach a general level simultaneously over some considerable extent of 
country ; and it is by them that the value of an estate, the estimate of its as'ots, and the 
pitch of the Government assessment arc affected. "Where these are iu advance, no estate can 
well lag behind. Speculators, farmers, purchasers are at hand to supplant tlie indolent 
and backward. In all such distiiots, or portions of districts, the assessment is fixed upon 
average rates aud general principles common to the whole tract. There can be no fear, as a- 
rule/of any loss to Government by declaring the assessment on all such tracts, after careful 
revision, to be permanent, without any lefcrcnco in individual cases to the proportion borne by 
the cultivated to the uncultivated area. 

11. Of course, there may exist exceptional cases, where, from some cause, an adequate 
assessment has not been reached, and where, if a village be not yet prepared for such adequate 
assessment, it may be expedient to declare the assessment temporary (not indefinitely, hut) 
for a certain term of years. K fixed term is necessary to secure any improvement. 

12. And this bring-s me to the main objection against the proposed procedure, viz., that, 
it perpetuates in still greater force the evils of temporary settlements. The proprietor is told 
that his estate is not sufficiently advanced for permanent assessment ; that he is to go on 
improving it; and that, when the cultivation has reached certain limits, the revenue then 
assessed will be fixed in perpetuity. This is, in effect, to expect that the proprietor will strive 
to accomplish results the direct tendency of which will increase the demand of Government 
against him. The fear of this will altog'etber outweigh the desire for a permanent settlement. 
The object of native proprietors is not so ranch to obtain a permanent assessment as to obtain 
a permanently loiv assessment. Indeed, looking more to the present than to the future,’ they 
would incomparably prefer a temporary light assessment to ■ a permanent one in any degree 
higher. The very fact that a permanent assessment is known to be in prospect will render every 
rupee of reduction vastly more valuable than under a temporary settlement. The sacrifices 
and devices which are resorted to at our re-settlements,- and for some period preceding, to 
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malie tlie assets appear, or actually to become, less, will consequently <b'e practised in a Btill 
greater degree, at least the motives for them will 'be intensified. The result, to my appreheii'. 
sion, will he that, instead of owners being induced “ to endeavour to cultivate up to the point 
which will qualify for a •permanent'settlement, the inducement will he directlj’ the ‘reverse. 
There will be an ever-present endeavour on their part to depreciate the nppareut value of 'their 
properties, thus to overreach the Revenue authoiities, and to secure a light assessment. The 
system will tend to agricultural depression and to eventual loss in land revenue. 

13. These results, which are to be deprecated not so much for 'their injury to the revenue, 
as to the general prosperity e£ the country, will be obviated by adopting the simple rule that 
the introduction of a permanent settlement is to depend on the condition of the district, pergun- 
nah, or tract of country; and that all estates (besides such as may he specially excepted) lying 
within those boundaries shall be permanently settled. The blessings of a perpetually fixed 
demand will thus be secured to all, and a common 'impetus imparted in the advance towards 
improvement. 

14. 1 know not whether Sir Charles Trevelyan’s remarks have any special reference to 
these province.*!, or how far they may point to a decision already come to by the Viceroy; but 
on the supposition that no such decision has been actually come to (as none such has yet been 
communicated to us, although several references are now before the Supreme'Government), and 
that the subject is yet f.iirly open to discussion, I think we might, without impiopriety 
submit our views on this important topic to the Government. 


Peeuanent Settlement. 

No. SO.] Minute, dated 20th July 1863, by the Honourable Mb. E. Deusisiond, Lieutenant-Qovernoi of- 

the North-Western Provinces. 

* Vide Paper I AGREE generally in the views expressed by Mr. Muir in this.note,* hut he appears to me 
So. 29, to have laid too much stress upon the remarks quoted from Sir C. Trevelj’an’s Pinancial 
Statement, which were prohablj' not intended to mean more than what Mr. Muir himself 
.admits, that the permanent settlement should be granted only when the geneml condition of 
the estate or distiict is that of a’fair average of cultivation ; that is, as explained in a follow- 
ing paragraph, when the cultivation has nearly reached its maximum, and further improve- 
ment can he looked for only from that outlay of capital and accretion of wealth which are the 
natural results of permanency of tenures. 

The sentencet in Sir C. Trevelyan’s statement, however, immediately preceding those .„g , 
extracted by Mr. Muir is, no doubt, inconsistent with the facts in these provinces; for, as ''® 

explained in the 12th paragraph of "Jlr. Muir’s note, and as proved by all experience, the land revenue has 
prospect of either permanent or temporary settlement acts as a check rather than as a stimulus heen already per- 
• to the extension of cultivation, inanently settled, _ 

The geneial question of permanently settling the Government demand upon the land in jj,® tj,®^®„°g ? ^ 
the North-Western Provinces has been fully and ably discussed in the Minutes of the late furnishes a power-** 
Lieutenant-Governor, and of the members of the Board of Revenue, as recorded in the pro- ful additional 
oeedings of this Government, dated 31st May 1862, and already communicated to the Supreme motive." 
Government ; upon which no firal expression of opinion Ims yet been received, though, as 
represented by the Board, the subject is one which calls for early decision. 

I therefore gladly avail myself of this opportunity of recording some brief remarks upon 
various matters caiiuectcd with the practical application of a permanent settlement to these 
provinces ; and I do so the more readily because the satisfactory completion of these settlements 
will form a very important part of the duties of this Government for several years to come, 
and there is no question which will more deeply and directly affect the welfare and progress of 
the people, and upon which ■ therefore it can be more necessary that the policy and procedure 
of the Government should be maturely considered and carried out upon sound and intelligible 
principles. 

The propriety of a permanent settlement of the land tax, so soon as the condition of the 
country will warrant it, and the necessity for a preliminary revision of the assessment, are 
questions upon which I will assume that there is no longer any difference of opinion ; it 
remains to consider bow this grciit boon may best be conferred with due regard to existing 
rights, and without unnecessary expense either to the people or the State. 

Existing practice, in regard to the investigation and record-of-rights connected with the 
land, may be regarded generally as sufficient ; but there are some questions affecting under- 
tenurcs upon which a more definite understanding is very much needed, and that without 
delay, and the early revision of settlements, if carefully carried out in the manner I propose, 
will be the more valuable, ns it will tend greatly to allay, if not altogether to remove, that 
disturbance of customary rights among the agricnltural classes, almost amounting to revolu- 
tion, which has been produced by the enactment of Aot X of 1859, and which in Bengal has 
heen so prolific of ill-feeling between landlords and tenauls. 

Apart from its effects upon individual rights, the objections which have been made 
against the permanent settlement in Bengal, and against many of the settlements in these 
provinces, have arisen principally from the dearth of well-qualified supervising officers, from 
the rapidity with which the assessments were completed, and from the necessarily superficial 
character of the investigations into the assets of each estate. There is no reason why these 
errors should be repeated ; there is no need for undue haste ; the determination of Government 
to concede a permanent settlement, whenever the condition of an estate may warrant it, 
having once been announced, the Government may take its own time in converting temporary 
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settlements into permanent onosj aocovding to the evidence adduced, that an accurate and 
trustworthy valuation of the assets has been arrived at. 

For the attainment of this object it has first to bo determined what value shall be assigned 
to the revisions of settlement recently completed or now in progress ; and, secondly, whether 
it will be possible for the future to secure equally or more correct valuations of estates without 
subjecting their owners and the people generally to those exactions which arc admitted to be 
inseparable from the existing system. 

■ There is one question, however, of great difiicuUy in connection with any permanent 
settlement upon which, before proceeding further, it may bo well to offer a few remarks ; I 
refer to the question of the claim of the Slate (in addition to any water rate levied by tlio 
canal authorities, which is in the nature of a moderate rate of interest upon the capital 
expended by the State) to a share in the euliancod profits which may hereafter accrue from the 
extension of irrigation from canals constructed at the sole cost of Government, 

As respects lands which have already come under the influence of the canals, and where 
canal irrigation has reached its full development, the Government will obtain its fair share of 
improvement at the present revision of ns-'cssments ; but ns regards lands which have not yet, 
hut may hereafter, benefit by the extension of c.anal irrigation, the Government will by a 
permanent settlement apparently forego all right to any future additional revenue. Tliis is 
urged as an argument against any immediate permanent settlement at all, and the difilcnlty 
which it is sought to overcome, and for which a variety of measures have been suggested, is 
that of reconciling a permanently fixed assessment with the reservation of a right to partici- 
pate in future profits. 

It seems to mo, however, that undue prominence is given to this idea of a Government 
claim to share in prospective profits. No one would maintain that hccaaso n proprietor might 
in the next ten years irrigate the greater part of his estate by wells, he should, on that account, 
be excepted from a present permanent settlement ; and if in the ca'^o of a canal the expendi- 
ture of capital and labour were made not by Government but h}* a third p.irt}*, the claim 
would be for the vtiluc of the water, at vriiatever rate tliat mii;ht be assessed, not for any 
share in the profits of the soil. So far, then, as Government is concerned, if the market 
value of Water supplied from canals, or the full cost of construction, or a fair annual interest 
upon that cost is recovered, the fact of increased productiveness from canal irrigation seems to 
constitute no stronger ground of claim to participate than enhanced profits from the opening 
up of railways, or any other oirciimstanco of general progress and devoiopinent. 

In this view tlie question resolves itself into the latc which should ho charged for water 
supplied from the canals to lands which are not irrigated at the time of permanent setthment ; 
and in this there can bo no difficulty, since the exact cost of supplying water to any new 
customer can be readily ascertained, and the interest upon that sum at .a per cent., pint any 
reasonable charge for the wafer itself, will he the amount of the water rent, and compensation 
for failure in the supply of water would, of course, ho granted al. similar rates. 

The incidence of this rent might also, with adv.ant.age, bo so regulated by progros'ive 
increase as to meet the disinclination of cultivators to take tlio first steps towards irrigation. 
If the water were given in the first instance free of cliargo for one or two years, it is probable 
that the are.a of irrigation would bo rapidly extended, and the permission to redeem these 
water rents at twenty years’ purchase, less lOpor cent, for cost of collcolion, with conditisu for 
p.ayment of compensation in the event of f.ailurc of supply, might be found more nccept.ablo to 
the people, and would probably be more oxtensivoly resorted to than the redemption of the 
land tax, while it is open to none of the objections which can be brought against that 
measure. 

To return to the question of tlio revisions of assessment, already completed or now in 
progress, it seems advisable that these should be accepted as the basis of permanent settlement; 
but before they are finally adopted, they should bo again tested in detail by some aercncy 
specially qualified for the work, and with so much permanency of ’character as to render it 
available for transfer from district to district ns the settlement progrc.sses. 

This agency ought also to be equal to the task of securing the people from exaction, and 
at the same timq afford the .Government the strongest possible assurance ' that the work had 
been done in^ the most efficient and satisfactory manner that could reasonably bo expected 
from the skill and experience at its command. 

This object may be attained, I believe, at a very small cost to Government. The Sadder 
Board of Revenue at present consists of two Members, and the most important part of its 
duties are those connected with settlements; when these are completed, one Member, as was 
recently observed by Mr. Muir, may probably suffice to carry on the work. It has occurred 
to me, therefore, that it would be a very beneficial arrangement, saving both time and labour, 
if the measures proposed for the 'revision of assessments and introduction of the permanent 
settlement were at once placed under the immediate direction of one, say the Second Member 
of. the Board (le.aving the other business to be carried on by the Senior Member and Secretary), 
Wi-.h such additional aid as might, on further consideration, appear euitabale, probably not 
exceeding three or four of the principal officers, European and native, already employed on 
settlement duty. 

As regards the second point, the securing a more trustworthy valuation of estates at a 
smaller cost of money, and convenience both to Government and the people, I see no reason to 
doubt that this most desirable object also may be attained by a well-organised .system of local 
investigation through the ordinary district oSicerB, with no other aid than that of _ the 
putwaris and zemindars, and a few amins for testing measurements, Sso., under the direct 
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pereonal supervision of the Collectors ; and I am confirmed in this view by Sfr. Muir’s opinion 
in regard to. the Meerut district (at paragraph 49 of his Minute, dated 6th December 1861), 
as also by those of experienced local officers. 

The saving to Government in settlement establishments, as well as the relief afforded to 
the people by such a system, would be very great, and a declaration that inaccurate papers or 
any attempt at fraud would subject the parties to 're-survey of the lauds according tb the 
former sy'stem at the expense of the proprietors, and, at pleasure of the Government, to 
temporary instead of permanent settlement, would, I have no doubt, suffice to ensure the 
accuracy of the returns to a far greater extent tlian is now possible. 

The existing settlements of tho districts noted in the margin will fall in on the dates 

specified ag.iinst them; the intervening period 
affords time for the careful and efficient revision 
of assessment by the local officers, and is not more 
than will be required for the proper settlement 
in perpetuity of the districts* in which revision 
has been completed, or is now in progress. 

There are many questions intimately connected 
with the general revenue administration of the 
country, besides those already specified, which 
demand early attention, and eonld he’ dealt with 
most satisfactorily through a Board of Settlement 
moving about the country, such as I have suggested. 1 therefore strongly recommend the 
immediate experimental adoption of the arrangements I have briefly sketched out to the 
favourable consideration of the Supreme Government, and solicit tho favour of early 
instructions. 


Meevut . . . 

. . July 1865 

Furruckabad . ' . 

• • S* >> 

Budaon . 

• . „ 186G 

Bijnore 

* • f> 

Azimgbur . . ■ 

. . 1867 

Bareilly 

• • »> *» 

Shabjehnnpoie . 

• • 1868 

Allyghur . 

/ • • >» it 

® Sehamnpore. 


Goruckpore. 


jUoolundshuhur. 


Moozuffernoggur. 



ITo- 31.] Minute, dated 6th Maroh 1864, by Sib Jobs Lawbbkce, G.C.B., G.M.S.I., Viceroy and Governor 

General of India. 

tVidePancr papers whicji are now to be disposed of relate to a Minutet by the Honourable 

JVo. so. the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, dated the 2 1 'th July last, on the 
subject of carrying out the permanent settlement in those provinces. The minute has been 
circulated for the opinions of the Governor-Geueral’o Council, which opinions have now been 
recorded. 

2. The minute epihraces two proposals : 1st, for the establishment of a Board of Settle- 
ment j 2nd, for the revision of the assessment of the land revenue through the agency of the 
ordinary district officers. 

3. 1 concur with my lionoiinahle colleagues in considering that both these proposals 
require further consideration on the part of the Government of tlie North-Western Provinces 
in consultation with the Sadder Board of Revenue. It appears further that the Lieutenant- 
Governor is actually now revising his plans in comniunicaiion with the Board. My remarks, 
therefore, on each point may on the present occasion be brief. 

4. In regard to the proposed Board of Settlement, I am clearly of opinion that such a 
Board will not be necessary. The object contemplated by the Lientenant-Governor in making 
this proposal is the final testing of the revised assessments in each district previously to their 
being declared permanent for ever. Now the importance of thus testing the assessment may 
be fully admitted ; but for this object we have already a maoliinery which is the best obtain- 
able, and is much superior to any such Board of Settlement as that proposed. There are 
already the Commissioners of Hevenue in the several divisions of the North- IVestern Pro- 
vinces; there is the Sudder Board of Revenue at Allahabad. It is impossible to have a better 
supervising and testing agency than this. These high officials are appointed for this express 
purpose, and I cannot doubt their proving equal to tlie duty ; they are on the spot ; they h.ave 
the best local and general experience ; they have ample time for the work. Indeed, I under- 

■ stand that, whenever, of late years, the retention or abolition of some or all of the Commis- 
sionersliips, or of one out of the two Members of the Board, bas_ been discussed on financial 
grounds, it has been held that the present numbers of the Commissioners and Members of 
the Board ought to be maintained for the particular reason that they are all needed for the 
work of the approaching permanent settlement. Primarily, therefore, the supervision of the 
revised settlements must rest with the Commissioners in their respective divisions, under the 
general direction of the Board. The final testing which the Lieutenant-Governor is justly 
anxious to secure may be very properly carried out by the Members of the Board while on the 
circuits which are annually undertaken. 

6. I would here, however, impress on the Board and on the Commissioners the import- 
ance of their giving their whole mind to this great matter of supervision and testing the 
settlement. The Commissioner should not content himself with merely criticising when the 
work is wholly or partly done, hut should watch it through every stage of its progress, and 
rectify every error in practice as fast as it becomes apparent ; he should also keep the Board 
thoroughly informed of the progress of the work. The final proceeding on the Commissioner’s 
part is the submission of the Settlement Officer’s Completion Report to the Board. Before 
according their final approval to "the settlement, the Board should communicate personally 
with the Commissioner, and ascertain from him unreservedly all the conclusions which he 
. may have been able to form. Either the Commissioner can arrange to attend on the Board 
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wlUi ln<i SelUcmont Upport, or oIbo tlio Board oan mrct ilio Comtnimiori^r on circnit, ro tliat 
nil llio main pointi in tlio Bcltlpinont or in tlio roport tnny 1m* vcrlnlly di-oins' d. 

G. In VfBpcot to tlio roviHiou of npRr-mnnonld tliron^jh ilie n'rcncy of tlie ordinary district 
oflicora, I fully concur in tl)inl:inp Unit tliin n<:rn(:y itlmnld ho cini'loyc ! in prnfircncc to nny 
ollior, wherever the difilriot ollieein i\ro compolont for lliia p-irlicnlar v.ojk, or may Im* nhla 
to niloril the time requisite for it. In romc di(.lrictn they have heen, and in oth'-rfl they v.-iil 
yot bOj found so compclcnt ; liul I npprehend Hint they will jirohahly not ho ro in nil. U hy 
no moans follows that the Collector will nlwnyn ho nhh* to nruhrlaho the ror;u]nr revi«ion of 
FoUlcmont in addition to the charf'o of hi« district. If he ran, then fo niiich the le tter; if 
ho eann it, then a sopamte and duly qualified .Setfleniont Ollicer must !>* apj^inted. tVIjerc a 
separate Soltlciiicnt Ollieor may ho npjioiiili-d, Im filioiild U-* an olliref of nde/jtiatc experience ; 
and the nllowancea should he speoially fixed with reference to his standin;* in the rcrvice, ? » 
ns to securo hi.s services in the dopartment r.o lonjf ns they may le* re.piirel. It were h-ttcr to 
avoid njipoinling junior ofTicers to tho imjiortanl ofTiec of Settlement Oilicer. If tlm rettlomenl 
ho entrusttd to the Collector, th-n a Settlement Oflirer, or an n'O'i-itant for 'ettlem>'nl, miirht 
ho appointed undor him. Such an oTicer miohl condiiei the field in '.isiirernent and such Id;** 
preliminary oporalionBj tho Collector ini(;hlliiin''-'lf do the n“''S.fneni, havin ' it to the Settle- 
ment OITieer or tho assistant to arran^te nil d-'tails nec-io-ary in respect to the tennifc, ae.d to 
ndjiist tho quotas of tho now mi'Cssmcnl to he p.aid liy memb'r/i of the vill.sfpc cornnuinities. 
As a rule, the n.'‘-cs«mciit of a di.strict c.aii he done in a more leisurely manner if it Ic m.ndo 
hy tho t‘oll(!ctor than it it he made hy a separate Settlement Oflk-'r, and tlu-?i} ate often adv.an- 
ta;jc.s in this jiarticnlnr work heino done jjradinlly. If tie* CoIIe-t^r spread the work over 
two or more years, it in of less moment} hut a Set'.lomenl C.Gi'er, hsin" a r-'p.itato and sjitcinl 
ollieor, must need show considerahle result.s in l aeli year, and this tn.ay lijmetimes lead to tho 
work heing done loo mpidly. 

• 7. I may also take tliis occanion of ntating that T fully ronciir with th* L:e<ih'r.anf- 
Govcmorthul, " n.s regards lands which hare not yet hut may here.aftcr h-nedt hy the exten- 
sion bf canal irrigation, tliD Giivcrnmcnt will, hy n permant-nt .>rtth;mcn', forego all rif;ht to 
nny fiilnrc .additional rcvciino," 

1 also agree with Ills Honour in considering that, " r.o far as Govetnm'nl is coneeme 1, 
if the market valus of wafer supplied from cin.aN at the full ess* of ('onstf’jejhsn, or a fair 
annual interest on tint cost, is recovered, tho f.ael of inete.ai-d lomilurtivenMi from canal 
irrigation sconis to constitute no stronger gro*ind of clami to }iirlici[ate than rnlanrcl 
profits from the opening up of railwny.s, or any other eircuiiMtain:- of geii'-r.il progreyi and 
dcvclopmont.” 

a. There may ho other points in the Ijieiifenanl-Govermr's minute to l?o noticed 
hereafter j but Iiaving t'ins (lispos •.! of the main ndministr-itive p'>ia*.i, I dcire to add rem'e 
further observations regarding the mode of c.irrying out the p',Tinanent r.'ltU'tr.cnt in the 
Korth-IVcsfcrn I’rovitiecs. 

0. While tho corm«p>ndcnce now und'-r coasidemtii'n was j endiog, T !;ad the ndvanfago 
of discussing verbally with tho Liculcnant-fJovernor the best niude of apjdi ing thii import- 
ant measure to tho North-I''cBtorn Provinces. Ilts Honour did, aftenv-iuls, at my reque-i!, 
mention my views to the Sn ider Ilnnid of nevenue at Allahahad, and I have receive 1 an 
expression of tho Hoard’s general opinion thereon. I apprehend, howtver, that the v.irious 
jioints involved have n'lt yet been fully firoiight out, and I u ill take tliis opportunity of 
placing the inattor in its true light, according to my view. 

10. It is not now necessary to advert to the reiRoiis for and ngain.st a jiennanoat sottlc* 
ment in India It has been decided hy Her Majesty’s Goveiumtnt that tlm rarauire rhall or 
may bo introduced into thosn parts of India uhieh fulfil certain conditions laid doivn as 
necessary for its recojition. Kor is it necessary to rei-aintnlate tho*e conditions here, as they 
arc fully slated in tho Secretary of Stale’s despatch of the Pth July 1802. It isgeuerally 
admittid that, with one or two exceptions, such p-rhnpn as G(>ruck|)nri', tho districts in tho 
North- Wes-lorn Provinces do, in whole or in part, fulfil those conditions, and arc therefore 
eniillcd to the hoiuTit of a permanent setticnu-nl. It is clear nUo that before tho assessment' 
in any district is dcohire^ I'ormanoiit for ovir, it ought to Iw fiually revised; and that, as tho 
term of the present tliirty years’ settlement in each (li>(triul draws to a cIp'O, tho opportunity 
should be taken of revising the nsscssment linnlly, tvilh a view to its being declared permanent 
for ever. 

11. But I apprehend that in parts of the North-Western Provinces thoro will lio whole 
tracts of greater or less size, or seta of villages or individual villages, which are more 
backward than others and loss ciiUivutcd than neighbouring tracts, whicli fail to fulfil the 
ncoessar}' conditions for permanent scltlcmcnt., and which are, therefore, not yet entitled to 
that permnnenoy of assessment which may ho gnmtcd to other place.?. 

12. Now I hy no moans consider that if tho permanent Bettlomcnt ho applied to a district 
at all, it mnst therefore he applied to the whole district at oiico ; or that, if tho measure he 

iallowcd at all, it must bo extended to nt least some considciablo tracts; or that it is not ad- 
missible to select some tracts, or some individual villages, ns entitled to pcrnianency of asscss- 
meiit, and to reject others in the same neiglihourhood ns being not so entitled. It by no 
means follows because a district jrc«cr(r//y is cultivated and imjirovid up to a high standard, 
that every part of it or every village in it comes up to that standard. Tlicrofore, it seems 
to mo necessary to select those vilingos'or estates which arc fit for permanent settlement, and 
to. postpone tho mcasuio in those which arc notso fit: unless this bo done, then, the result must 
be, either that tho measure would bo postponed indefinitely until overi* estate in tho district 
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rebelled a prcscrl'jcd standard (wliioli in man}’ cases might never he ntlnincd); or else tliat 
some superior estates would be denied'the boon hecanse some estates in their noiglibnurhood 
were inferior, or else that some estates which did not fulfil tlio coudilions would nevertheless 
be permanently settled because they were sitiialed in the midst of a district which generally 
did come up to the slandardt Unless, therefore, the principle of.seleolion be adopted, I 
apprehend that in man}' cases there wo.ild cither ho an undue saerifieo of revenue by some 
villages being admitted to permanent settlement without being lit for it, or ebo there would 
be a sacrifice of the rights of the people, who, though fit for the permanent settlement, would 
bo denied the boon because some of their neighbours were not yet fit. 

18 The above remarks are, doubtless, applicable to parts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and to some villages in many of the districts of those provinces; they are probably 
still more applicable to other parts of the Bengal Presidenoy, such as the Punjab, Oudh, and 
the Central Provinces, 

14-. But in those traols, or in those villages which are not yet fit for permanent settle- 
ment, it is still of importance to pave the way for the intri'dnction of that measure, and to 
afford to the people the advantages which arise from the prospective limitation of a demand 
which is never to exceed a certain specified amonnt. If this can ho done, then the owner of 
an estate, which is for the present temporarily settled for a fired period, will yet know that 
nftcr’thc expiry of such period there is a certain limit above which the asses-mont will never 
bo raised ; that if he improves up to a certain st.indard, he will ho assessed up to a certain 
sum and no more; and that, wliatovcr itnprovcmcnt may ever thereafter he eircoted, there will 
be no further increa-'p of demand. Such an estate, whi'o settled temporarily for a fixed term, 
would thus have the benefit of a permanent settlement in prospect after the expiry of that 
term. If such an arrangement could be effected, it would carry with it the same advantages, 
and ho justified by the same reasons, ns the permanent settlement itself, 1 believe that it 
might be cairicd out in flic following manner. 

15. The estates or tracts not yet fit for permanent settlement will ho those where (in the 
terms of the Secretary of Stale's de=pn(ch) a large pro])orlion of the land is still iincnltivnted, 
and which do not yield to the public treasury a return comnicnsuralc with their prospective 
capabilities. In this re'pcct, tben, our concern will chiefly be with estates in which there is 
much cnlturnblo land still uncultivated, or in which the cultivation is inferior to what it might 
be, or in which the general resources of the estate arc not turned to the hc-t account. Su.-h 
estates arc, according to the (ircscnt system, assessed for a period of thirty yc.ars upon their exisl- 
ing assets, that is, niton their cullivnlod area as it now stands. In this manner the assessment 
is made for the whole estate, including both the cultivated lands and the lauds fit for cultiva- 
tion, though uncultivated. Somelitnes, when the culturahle land is particularly good and 
likely to bo soon brought under cultivation, or where it yields soiuo valuable produce, such .ns 
superior sorts of gra's, find, and the like, something may bo added to the assessment of the 
Whole estate ; but, generally, the proportion of the assessment of an estate due to the cul- 
tnrablc land is not large, and, in the main, the assessment is fixed with rcfcronco to the present 
cultivated area. It is reasonably expected that the assessment having thus heeu fixed for thirty 
ymrs, the landlioldor will have every inducement to bring the cnllurable land under cultiva- 
tion, or olherwiso develop the resources of the estate; if bo do so, llicn no nsBcssinent is to 
bo demanded on such additional cultivation or development for thirty years; and any claim on' 
the part of Govornmont for revenue on such additional cultivation is put off till the next 
Ecttloracnt. 

10. But nllliough little rovenno in any cn.se, and in some cases no revenue nl all, can bo 
demanded for thirty years on the culliirnblo land, still it may be quite practicable to now fix llio 
maximum or full assessment demandable on such estate, sujiposing, that its rcsourecs wore 
folly developed. 'I'his might he done scparntcly, and there would thus bo two distinct sums 
assessed, via,, firtlly, .iho sura fixed on existing assets, and to bo paid during the thirty yoars’ 
settlement ; and, «eeonf//y, the full sum ultimately nsBCSsable on the estate, siippo.sing its 
resources to be fully developed, which sum would ho tlio maximum demandable at the m-xt 
settlement, proviilcd tliat the landholder were willing to necopt it, 'I'liis latter would give the 
highest sum ultimately demandable from the cbtiilo according to the principles of a moderate 
assessment, and, when once this bo accepted, then the assessment might properly bo doelnrcd 
permanent, 'rims a landholder would have his nsscssmont fixed for thirty years certain upon his 
existing cultivation ; he would also know the maxiiiiuin assessment to which his estate would 
ho liable if it were to become fully developed. 

17. If, on the expiry of that term of settlomont, bo shall nooept the full assessment or 
highest sum nliovc described, then ho may do so without any further inquiry or rc-sottlemeut, 
and the assessment so accepted will then bo declared permanent. But it would not ho obliga- 
tory on him to accept this additional assessment. 

18. If he objected to do so, then the estate would be rc-scttlcd after inquiry in the usual 
way on the assets and the' cultivation as they might bo found to exist at that time. Only, it 
would not fidlow that tb.o nsBOssment thus made on rc-seUloracnl would bo dcolnrcd perma- 
nent, If it worn less than the maximum previously fixed, it would not bo so declared. 

10, To illustrato the above, lot us suppose an estate a-ssossed at 111,000 on its assets 
ns they, now stand at the revised sottloment; snpposo also tbnt it possessed either cultunv'do 
waste or other undeveloped resonreos, and that the full nssos.imont which the estate might 
ultimately bo capablo of bearing wore fixed at 111,500. Thus the estate would now bo nsscssed 
at tbo thousand rnpees for the term of thirty years corlain; tho landholder wonld’bo told that; 
Jll,&00 hud been calculated as tho maximum demandable on tho whole csliito at the next . 
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pctllcmont, nnd timl if nt tlio n'xt n''tt!oinont li» to nc.'f.p!., ilmt lx* fl-i .*.5 

fuillior ro-fotlli'iDi.Mil, mid lliat tin* Wiinld llx'r.nftor 1" dfoliri* ! f.. a (.I'rijin- 

nont Ht'ttlcmiMil ; iind tlx' mini of lU/HlO would b" rm-ordol na tlx' rimtiiiimn iviiicb Goio tfi* 
niciit would over detnmul from tlio i-ilnto. If nftor t!ii> expiry of tb". tj'x.y {r, f,?; 

made, tlmt in if thiity yenrH lienC'’ In' fclioiiM olijeol lo pay Ibo it 1,51)0, tb.m tlo: eatat/- wouM 
bo rc-s(’ltIod on tlio ii'i-ol'i ns they iniKbl llien exiot, 

20. It is to In oltaorvcd tbnt IUit.> would tn no diflimtUy in vnUiim; tbf* C'lUtimb!.' landa. 

At (lio revision of m.|tl(’nii''tt now b-insr ins le, wo (i(i5a.-’i full partirular!! by ..’irvey i,( tio-ei. 

hinds, ns of nil olliO'i); nnd lli"ir 'aipnliiliiiiM ntnl r.'s/i.irc' a, in-c ndioi,' 1 1 iho riffnr.'u'..,!! -..i of 
the jirosrnt linif, nnd in coinpnriaoii oilli lb'* actually c'dtiiatrl lands, luo j. rf' -’Jy v/cll 
hnnwn to tlio Sottlomeiit Ollioer'i. 'l'li>. rummiio raina nl wbisli they v.O'iM b-- if 
now cnUivntod, rniild be well fixed, nnd, inile*-!, ivonld to* nnabiipoia [<» the fAiri of the »e',»ef„l 
hinds of rullivntod l.anila. So. nf«o, if r.uoli lands po«'"a-s otber valuable re;.>iifr' », a-r li as 
‘.crass of tho miperior sorts, fuol, or tliS liho, v.litcli under e.-ftaiii ••irrnmatMi -ea tvosdd briti',; n 
l.'irgo profit, tlio vnlno of nil tbi" oan bo f lirly eitiin»te.|, Miijl it may !>’ ndmi’i'd Uiat to a-ssia 
now tlio rovon'io doinsndnblt' Ifiiriy year* In-nce on enUninbl.' or otber aane'.e an oj tatiMi 
requiring enro. Ijiilo'S inino guiding principb;. v.ere ob-'erKal tfter,. weti! I be t!i.- c'.a'r- of 
error; nnd jm^sildy tho niieiisioonl now fixed wniild bo iindnly ligbt roinpir d o.'itb that of 
euUivntod c.stntes nnd boroafler might npp'ar I'Xi low. To p'nar.l against this, ih'-r), I I'.miM 
proj'oso Bomo mieli priiioiplo ns follows, 

21. Under the present syet.-m n distriel ia divi led hy the Soltlomrrit O.Teer into eo rnar.y 
tract.s. I'lnch Irnol conipri-o-i « stn’oi of n .•imilar ebarn'-t.-r ; tSirri' may be v.ariely of (letAil 
ninongsl the individiml r'lnles, Imt there will h' p. geto rle f.-emblanoe h.f.vee;, them all in 
respect to llio'O inniii fe.atuit a wliieli det'-riniiio tlo-ir value, sii'-!i as char'actor of eoil, kir.d of 
pnuUirc, inonnH of iriigntion, fnoility of Ir.msp.rt, proximity of marhete, s ipply of laf. ur, 
breed of entile, their foenl history, nnd tbo hho. Some ict.itei W'ili be I •■Iter eoitiv.atrd ti.arj 
others; in luiine the resotiri'es will h* bolter drvebif«. I tbaii in othefii ; but tb- lobermt capa- 
bilities of the cUntes arc iniieli tbo ramc, nnd th-r-for- tb-y will, or r.t hast loigbl to, f^c nblc 
to pny much tho s.iinc tcveiiuc rat- per ner- nil Mini I. Tlr f.; r«tat»'i wht‘ U, bii.ng imper- 
fectly developed, ennuot yet pay this general rat- will in dim c jursf ; h: abl- to do i > when 
fully devtdoped, 

22. Now, iiinr.inneh ns it is laid down that tlm land t.ax in an vital- c-ichl to h- c pnl to 
hnlf the ns-ols iccoivctl hy tin landlord, or. in oth'-r wor.U half th- rent or 1 . th-r inc mi- 
deriv.nblchy the landlord from th-l.ind, it folbii-.<i that llo- h-»l p -.sib!- Insis for th* fi!y‘'nne 
nsMCs.smcnt is tho rcntnl. If tlio fair rental e.mhl h- re.adily ns—rtaiiied, it would mipply 
jicrfcct dntn for such nrso’i-mpiit. lint it is often diflicult or impM-aiblr to a- 'ert.air. n-eiiralely 
tho fnir nnd proper rent wlii-li’n Iniidlofd dfi‘.< receivr or rh-ntd !-• icc-iiing fr.-m sri rs*..ate. 
'i'ho returns of rent nre frcipienlly d-fective or ni)trii«l«'>rtliy. AjMiri, many item* of 
loiht Jiih income from the land nro imt ftiUy ( xlii'oiled m th- d—Iar>d tet'.l.al. In 

of tho country ftverage rent r.nt‘ (I exi'it, nnil nre w-l! hinnvn; tbes- fnriii»li exrell.'nl giiid-s 
lor the valuation of cslntos. llul in many portinns of th- (■•mntty, e-p-ciaMy where the pro- 
jiriotnry body for the most j'.art cnhiint- their own la’nh. r-nt rnt-i arc not g-nrrally known. 
Thne it h.ijipciis tlial the Sotlleinont Olfic-r, while roll.-...linic tin I rnll.aliiig nil obtaifsaVde 
htatistii’B in regard to rent, rnnsl yet check or supjdriii-nt tb- rctorin of r. ataU hy n-siiine-1 
rates, avbich mt-M nro deduced from til • nreertained vnlu“ and pr-c-eds of tli • land. In this 
innniicr nsmiincd rent rates and nssiioied rcVs'iitn* rates nre oht.aii c l. In o:d-r, theridoro, to 
dolcrmino detnils in each estate there will be Viitioiis tevonne r.it-s of n«>e'"iii.'iil n'liimcd by 
the Seltleinciit OfTicor , such ns n rale for irrigat-il 'gruund, nnidh-r for unirrignted ; a rate 
for land fertilized by iuuiidntioii, niiotlxr ff>r dry Iniid ; a rnte for Id.aeh soil, ni. otber for ivmr 
soil ; nnd so on. So nho there will be one tnle for cuhivated land geni'rally, nnd another for 
cnlturnblc tlioiigh iincidlivnlcd Innd. It is not to be expeelcJ that nil th- c’lUnrable land 
will be cidtivntcd, or Hint nil th- cultnrnhie band should pay the full rat*' of n«sps*m.cnt on 
cultivation. A fnir innrgin of cnltnrnbl- hind will b- nllowed to the Intulliohler, wbieh rhoidd 
bo ftsscssed at some ralo much lower tlmn tlmt of the cultivnte»l nrert. The rale nrs-ss.ahle on 
cultiirable land must be low, IE the proportion of cnltiunhlc Innd to the cultivntcil land be 
Bmnll, then tho estate, being for tlio most part cultivated, will be fit for n permanent settle- 
ment. ■ If the proportion of oulturnblo land ho large, then tho estate, bein'g lofS cultivated, 
wdll not bo fit for pormnnent sottlemcnt. It may !« gonendly n'sunud tlmt those o'tites in 
which four-fifths of tho culturablo nre.n nro cultivated nro fit for a permanent settlement. 

23 . Then, having regard fo all the cireumstiuiccs of the tract, to its ]mst history, its 
present condition, its future prospects, to ilfl actual or probable rental so far ns that might he 
ascertainable, to the irrigation, tbo kinds of soil, the resources of tlio waste, nnd the like, 
allowing also for lands for jiastiirago and other ncccBsary objects which might bo left freo of 
laud tax, tho Settlement Ollicor would fi.x one gciioml revoaue rate per acre for the total cultiir- 
ablo area, inclmling land ncliinlly cultivated nnd land yet roinniiiing to he cultivated. 
There would bo various rates, ns already inontioned, for tho determiuntion of details in each 
village; but the goiicral acreage rate, ns above described, would bo tho main standard by 
which tho cstat-s would bo valued cither in the present or for the future. This general 
n’erengo rate would bo fixed on a fair nnd moderate cnloulatiou, so that the nvcr.igo 'of well-' 
cultivated and developed estates would be able to pay it. 

Z-i. Regard would also bo had especially to the fisc.nl history of tho tract, to tho actual 
pressure of tho revenue upon the estates of n fnir average quality, so that tho estimate of tho 
assets of tho cslutos may bo oheoked by tho data of positive experience. This general nerenge 
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rate tben, telng tlie standard oE valuation, tlie land revenue for all tlie estates in -the tract 
would be fixed according thereto. The revenue (juma) would be assessed accordingly for 
each estate, whether it were fully or imperfectly cultivated, or whether it* were partly or 
chiefly waste. Thus there would be obtained a fair valuation of the actual or the possible 
assets, and of the present or prospective capabilities of each estate, For those estates, then, in 
which the proprietors might accept the assessments (juma) thus fixed, the said assess- 
ment might properly be now declared perpetual. For those estates which did not come up to 
this standard, and in which the propiietors could not accept the assessment thus fixed, a settle- 
ment would be made on existing assets for thirty years certain; but still the assessment (juma), 
according to the ultimate valuation, would he recorded, and the proprietor would bo informed 
that, if after the expiry of the thirty years he should accept the ultimate juma as now assessed 
he might do so without further inquiry or resettlement, and that that assessment would be 
thereafter perpetual. 

25. The proposed rules may he thus illustrated ; let us suppose a tract containing villages 
of generally the same character, but in various stages of cultivation ; let a rate of fiS per aero 
be assumed for the best cultivated or irrigated lands, Rl-8 for the second best, and 4 annas 
for land cuUurable but not yet cultivated. Let us suppose also that the Settlement Officer 
has decided on B.1-8 per acre as the general acreage rate above described for the whole cultur- 
able area, including both land cultivated and land remaining to be brought under cultivation. 

26. Then let us taka Estates A, B, and C, which are well cultivated, but which have 
differences in detail. It will be understood that the unassessed land, snob as unprofitable 
waste, site of village, land exempted from revenue (commonly called rent or revenue free) and 
the like, are in all cases excluded, so that only the malguzaree or assessable lands are included. 

Estate A, 

Acres. iR 

75 X 3 

850 X 1-8 

76 X 0-4 

600 


Estate B, 

Acres. R 

83 X 3-0 

317 X 1-8 

100 X 0-4 

600 


Estate C. 

Acres. R 

60 X 3-0 

390 X 1-8 

60 X 0-4 

600 

or Dy general acreage rate 
acres 600 X 1-8 = B760, 


R 

225 

626 

19 

769, assessment on present assets, 
or by general acreage rate, 
acres 600 X 1-8 = B750. 


749, assessment on present assets, 
or by general acreage rate, 
acres BOO X 1-8 = R760. 


760, assessment on present assets. 




27. Now, in these estates the assessment- on the present assets about equals that of the 
ultimate valuation, and might now be declared perpetual. On the other hand, it leaves a 
fair margin for improvement. The proprietors may convert, by irrigation or other means, 
a portion of their second class land into first class, or they may bring the culturable under 
cnltivation, and thus much enhance the value of the estate, and still there will never be any 
increase of demand. 

28. Next, take an estate in a slight-degree inferior, as D. 

Estate D. 

R R 

3-0 = 225 

1-8 = 487 

0.4 = 25 

737, assessment on present assets 
- or by general acreae rate 

acres 600 x 1-8 = H750. 

- In this case the estate is only just below the proper standard. The proprietor may be 
assessed at the R737 for thirty years certain, and at the next settlement he knows that he may 
accept the B750, which will then be declared a perpetual assessment without further inquiry ; 
so this estate virtually has all the advantages of a permanent settlement. 

K 


Acres. 

75 X 

325 X 

100 X 

600 
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29. Next, la1:o two cstntOB, E nnd F, winch nrc not fully tlovclopt<l, tliongh pnrjcstiti" 
similar oapnbililicB, 

Estate E, 


jirres. 



ft 

100 

X 

a.(i 

= ri'n 

110 

X 

I'ft 


iSO 

X 

0-1 

=: f,2 


COO Ch7, 


Estate F. 



Ae-rei, ft 


ft 

im X 3-0 

t= 

301 

•JOO X 1-S 

5= 

301 

‘JOO X 01 

S= 

.'0 


BK'iirni'nt r.n ro'fnt nuf'ii, 
or l.y fri-iirrat arm^rr T.ilc, 
e;frt MJ X l.H = !i7Ca 


COO (’CO, on prr'^l jnr;». 

Of ty (.■ra'Tal nfm;:' rjic, 
B-'m' C‘f) X I.*! = J!7CO. 

SO. Now Estates E nnd F would he n«sef-’cd at H.'S? and IIC30 resjvnlivrly for tiiirty yrara 
certain ; but the IITSO would in rneh enne lie recorded as tlx- ullimalo standard of valuation, 
und the proprietor? would I;now that if, after expiry of the term, limy pbould eho')«c to ncc--p!, 
tho 11700, Iboy mi^lit do so withnut further innuiry, anil that ttiii amount, rir., 11700, would 
thereafter bo declared pcrpctunl ; but they would hiiow nls i that, if they rhoiihl not necept 
Ibo 11750 on expiry of tho thirty years, they mii^ht still claim n ro.iottlemcnt on tho arsets 
which miprlit at that time bo cxistin^r. 

31. Or, further, take nn estate of similar capabililiei, but lers developed, as Estate G, 


Estate G. 


Arret, 


ft 

ft 

to 

X 

30 

= 1,V) 

100 

X 

1-8 

r= IW 

3 to 

X 

0-i 

= S7 

COO 



3a7, 


RMfiiarrat hr pri's.*r.*. ai'ijta 
or hy carm! armor rate, 
artrr C//) ;< 1-S =5 lt7&\ 


Now suppose (hat in tin's enro tlic proprietor is a man of same cat'ital nnd enterprise ; then, 
while assessed nt 11387 for thirty yc-ars certain, ho know? that, if ho sliall Inrfr.dy improve 
his cslato, ho will never have to pay inoro th.an 11750, nnd that, after the expiry of the 
term, ho may accept this amount without further inquiry ; but that, if he rhould riot Im in 
a position to accept this a«scB‘-incnt, he might still claim'a re-sctllemeut on the msi'ls wliieh 
might then ho existing. TLcnssurniicc of n known ultimate limitation, which miglit l»e opiien- 
ally accepted, would prove n great encourngernent to liin industry. 

32. Or, ngaiu, take an estate in wliiuh tho nssessment hy nssois brings out a larger sum 
than by the general acreage rate, ns Estate If. 


Estate II. 


Arret. 


ft 

ft 

200 

X 

3-0 

= r,<io 

250 

X 

1-S 

= 375 

CO 

X 

0-1 

= I’i 

COO 



Is 


or hy p>ncrnl ncrrn"e rate, 
nert's COO X 1-8 = Il7.j0. 


Now hero it would bo for tho Settlement Officer to decide wlietlicr, before cloclnring o 
permanent assessment, ho would allow a reilnd'ion letow tho amount given hy present 
assets; though that amount may not in this case be in one senso cxcesslvo, still tlie high valua- 
tion arises evidently from tho expenditure of eaiiital On tlio first-class laud ; nnd if it be desired 
that tho land tax should not press hard on ngricuUuml capital, then somo assessment 
more nearly approaching to tho 11760 would be proper. \Yhothcr tho nssessment should 
be brought down quite so low ns 11750 would depend on spceinl considerations, such ns 
the amount which tho estate had boon previously in the habit of paying, the presence or other- 
wise of exceptional advantages in respect to irrigation, nnd the like. It is ovidoiit that, prac- 
tically, there can bo no need to reduce unduly the rovenuo in villages which have flourished 
under a higher assessment. 

83. It appears to mo that tho plan, as thus illustrated, would confer many of tho advan- 
tages of a permanent soitlemont on tho liohlors of estates not yet fully cultivated or developed; 
while, on the Other hand, it would savo tho State from any undue sacrilico of rovenuo. Wo 
may remember that while the ndvnntngoj of a permanent settlement aro manifest, yet it has 
two fiscal drawbacks, namely, first, tho surrender of revonuo on tho increased value of crops 
and improved cultivation ; second, tho surrondor of revenue on lands culturablo, or on waste 
possessed of valuable resources, which may hereafter ho brought under cultivation, or he other- 
wise turned to useful account. It is agreed that the State may surrender properly the future 
revenue from improvement iu.tho crops, and in the style of cultivation, in consideration of tho 
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advantages derived from a permanent settlement ; but the surrender of future revenue from the 
cultivation of land now uncultivated^ or from the development of resources now undeveloped, 
cannot be advocated; and the plan 1 now propose would save the State from any such 
sacrifice. 

S^. But as regards the people, the plan would have the advantage of suppljdug a motive 
and incentive to industry and enterprise, inasmuch as the landholder, while obtaining a fixed 
assessment for thirty years at all events, would know the utmost limit of possible revenue which 
might be demanded after the expiry of that term. It is this prospective limitation, even after 
the expiry of the term of settlemeut, which is the particular advantage of the plan now pro- 
posed, and which is calculated to ensure many of the benefits that evidently attend any perma- 
nent limitation of demand. 

35. Doubtless a settlement for any long fixed term does soi far stimulate industry and 
improvement. A man knows that if he improves his estate he is safe from increased 
assessment for thirty years. But still he knows that after that term there will be enhancement 
of revenue on account of improvements, though how much that will be he does not know. 
An indefinite prospect of increase at the next settlement is present to his mind. It is certain 
that this apprehension does in some degree retard improvements, and is specially operative as 
the term of settlement draws to a close. Moreover, he knows that, though he is safe from 
inquiry for thirty years, yet, after that he will he liable to re-settlement, and his assets will be 
inquired into : this knowledge also in some degree does practically deter people from effecting 
as much improvement as they otherwise would. But with the proposed plan, the future 
revenue on increased cultiyation or improvement at next settlement would not be indefinite, 
but, on the contrary, would he strictly limited, not only for the next settlement, but for all time 
thereafter. Nor would there be any apprehension of re-settlement and future inquiry ; on the 
contrary, it would be known that, if the maximum assessment were accepted, there would be no 
re-settlement and no future inquiry. Thus a man would know that he was safe from increased 
demand for a fixed term, and that, after that, he would not be charged with more than a 
certain limited increase, however much he might improve his estate now or hereafter. There 
can be no doubt that such a prospect would promote exertion and enterprise, both during the 
thirty years and during the period after that; the advantages would be quite intelligible to the 
people, and would probably be appreciated by most of them; and if the maximum increase had 
previously been fixed at fair and moderate rates, it would probably be accepted without any 
further inquiry being asked for. To those who had sufficient intelligence and foresight 
to appreciate the advantage a powerful stimulus would be supplied ; and those who did not 
appreciate it would in nowise be obliged to accept the terms. No increase would be demanded 
of them, without inquiry, at the next settlement. If they did not accept the maximum pre- 
viously fixed, they might have a fresh inquiry, and ‘a re-settlement would be made according 
to that. 

36. In short, the question may be put thus : — 

Every intelligent laudholder under a temporary settlement, who improves his estate, 
knows that at the next settlement there will and must be an increase of revenue. 

Will a man, then, foreseeing this, prefer an indefinite prospect of unknown increase, loiih 
re-settlement and inquiry, which would be the case without the plan now proposed ? 

Or would he prefer a known fixed increase which would never under any circumstances 
be enhanced, and which might be accepted without re-seltlemeut and inquiry, which would he 
the case with the plan now proposed ? . 

I think that he would certainly prefer the latter, and that he would be thereby induced 
to improve his estate. 

37. It may be objected to this plan that there will he difficulty in now assessing the 
revenue to he paid in future on culturable lands not yet cultivated, and that the ultimate 
maximum demand will be liable to error. But, praclically, it is possible to assess on culturable 
waste the revenue which such waste would pay, if it were now cultivated, and the assessment 
so fixed would not be materially different from tliat which is fixed on lands already cultivated. 
The one, therefore, would . he as trustworthy as the other, and both may equally be made the 
basis for a permanent limitation of the demand. The various kinds of soil in the culturable 
waste will be the same as those in the cultivated lands. The produce which the culturable 
land could bear, if cultivated, is well known from the analogy of the cultivated lands in the 
immediate neighbourhood. A decision, therefore, of what the culturable waste ought to pay, 
if cultivated, is nearly as valid as the decision of what the cultivated lands are now to pay. It 
may be that the assessment now fixed on culturable land will, some thirty or fifty years hence, 
appear light, when those lands shall have become cultivated, owing to the outlay of capital, the 
general improvement of the country, the opening out of roads and markets, and other changes. 
It is true that the effect of such changes cannot be fully foreseen ; but that would not 
really be an argument against the assessment being now fixed on the data of the present day. 
Let such an assessment be made. If hereafter the people can so improve the land, or if the 
general condition of the country can be so much raised that this assessment shall prove com- 
paratively light, then they are, upon the fundamental principle of a permanent settlement, 
entitled to the benefit thereof. It the assessment now fixed on culturable waste shall prove 
too high, the people are not bound to accept it. If they choose tO' accept it hereafter, they are 
entitled to the profit therefrom derivable, by the same reasons for which the boon of permanent 
settlement is conceded. 

N 3 
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38. I have given my attention to the remarks in paragraph 12 o£ Mr. Muir's second 
Minute regarding the permanent settlement, as hearing on this subject. It is there said : 
“ The object of native proprietors is not so much to obtain a permanent assessment as to obtain 
a permanently low assessment.” 

I feel the force of this remark, though I think it goes somewhat too far. I would rather 
say that the landholder scareely hopes to obtain a permanently low assessment. What ho 
looks to is to obtain a fairly moderate assessment according to the value of land at the present 
time, and then to get that made permanent for all future time, bo that he may improve, with- 
out fear of enhancement. Now the plan proposed, while guarding the revenue against undue 
sacrifice, will yet fix a limit, beyond which enhancement can never go. 

89. Again, in the same paragraph it is said— 

“ The proprietor is told that his estate is not soffioicntly advanced for permanent assessment ; that ho is 
to go on improving it ; and that, when the cultivation has reached certain limits, the rovonno then assessed 
will he fixed in perpetuity. This is in effect to expect that the proprietor will strive to accomplish results the 
direct tendency of which will increase the demand of Government against him." 

Here, also, I feel the force of the remark, but still I think that it goes too far. Every 
proprietor has known well that, if he improved his estate, there would surely be increased 
demand on his estate. Notwithstanding that, the landholders have improved, and do still 
continue to improve, their estates. We miglil therefore expect themito accomplish results which 
would increase the Government demand, inasmuch as they would themselves profit in even a 
greater degree. But, so far as tho argument has force at all, it is met by the plan proposed, 
for, in the case supposed, namely, that of an estate not sufficiently advanced for permanent 
settlement, the proprietor knows beforehand the utmost limit of future enhancement. If that 
be moderate, then he knows that, on working up to that, he will get a permanent settlement, 
and that, however much he may work heyond that, tho gain is all his own, as there can bo no 
further enhancement. 

40. It may be thought that the native landholders arc by idiosyncraoy and character dis- 
inclined to nork up to a certain pitch of improvement, oven though there bo hope of thereby 
obtaining a permanent settlement. It seems to mo that this will entirely depend on whether the 
ultimate limit of demand be moderate or not. If it be not moderate, or if it be excessive, then 
of course the proprietor will not work up to it, because it would be against bis interest to do 
so. If it be moderate or if it be light, then he may be expected to work up to' it, because he 
knows that, having once done that, he will thereafter secure to himself the exclusive benefit 
of further improvement. 

41. Again, it may be thought that the people would regard the known limit of increase 
as the consequence of improvement, and would, therefore, keep improvement jnst below that 
limit, so as to avoid the increase. But any such idea on the part of the people would be a 
mere misapprehension. If a proprietor did not think it worth his while to accept the maximum 
assessment without inquiry, and considered that he had not effected enough improvement to 
justify the increase, then he bas only to decline it, and to claim a re-settleraent on the assets 
of that time •, but then such re-settlement would not be permanent, unless the assessment 
came up to the amount origiaally fixed j if it were less than that, it would be fixed only for a 
specified terra. 

42. If it be thought that the people .are not intelligent and far-sighted enough to appre- 
ciate the prospective advantages of the plan proposed, then I have to observe that, as these 
advantages are cognate to those of the permanent settlement itself, the people might he ex- 
pected to appreciate the one as much as the other. That the people really understand a 
permanent settlement, and set a higher value on laud so settled, seems to be established beyond 
a doubt. 

43. Such, in general terms, is the manner in which I should wish to see the permanent 
settlement carried out in those portions of the Bengal Pmsidency which are not yet per- 
manently settled, such as the North-West Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh, and other places ; and 
I believe that by these means we shah best be able to apply the principles, so justly insisted 
on by Her Majesty’s Government, to the actual circumstances and condition of this 
country. 


' No. 32.] 

Note, dated 23rd March 1864, by W. Mnia, Esq., Senior Member, Sndder Board of Eevenne, Nortb-'Western 
Provinces, on the Minnte of His Excellency the Eight Honourable the Governor General on the Perma- 
nent Settlement of the is orth-Western Provinces and other Territories similarly oiroumstnneed. 

ie Poper "^he above State* paper has been transmitted demi-ofiioially to our Board, in order that 
Jl. Mr. Money and myself may “ look at it carefully in all its bearings,” and furnish our opinions 
upon the views and proposals set forth therein. Such invitation removes the restraint other- 
wise inevitable to our Board in discussing projects which emanate from so high a quarter. 

I proceed, therefore, freely and unreservedly to state my views upon this important document. jjjj 

2. The object contemplated in the latter portion of His Excellency’s Minute is to secure Excellency’s 
the advantages of a permanent settlement for villages which, in consequence of undeveloped Minute, 
resouyees, cannot at present bear a full assessment j and to effect this without eventual serious 
loss to Government. 
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8, I propose to treat the subject separately ; first, in reference to districts or portions of This object consi- 
dislricts in which, from the general developuiont of resources, agriculture is well advanced 
and rent at a fair level ; second, in reference to districts or tracts where, from the backward- 
ness of’agriculture, much land is uncultivated, and the scale of rents depressed, tracts. 

4'. So far as the first description of districts or tracts is concerned, I welcome the prin- I. Principle of 
ciple laid down by the Viceroy : although certain important modifications in the details will, ^linutc suitable 
I think, bo found expedient. =’“*• 

6. The principle is to combine a permanent settlement with n present temporary abate- General principle 
xnent in respect of estates which could not at once hear full assessment. Without resort to stated, 
this expedient, the assessmeut must frequently bo fixed at an inadequate sum, and consequent 
eventual loss to Government, if the henefits of a fixed demand iu perpetuity are to be con- 
ferred upon all estates within districts or tracts of the character above supposed. The pro- 
posed plan will enable us to meet the claims both of the State and of the proprietors ; to 
secure to the former an eventual fair revenue ; to concede to the latter a temporaiy lemission 
for a period within which they may bring their estates up to a stand.ard equal to the full 
revenue; and to gain for both, and for the country at large, the general advantages of a per- 
manent settlement. 

6, But, although approving the principle thus broadly stated, I do not think that tho Jiodiiicalions re- 
particular mode in which it is proposed to be applied will work to the advantage either of commended in 
Government, the proprietors, or the country generally'. detail. 


7. It is proposed that for partially developed properties a present juma proportioned to Objection against 
the existing value of each be fixed for the term of the coming settlement, that is, for thirty leaving tbo 
years, and a full juma, to take effect (unless the zemindar should then object) at tho close of jj^ma borcafter"'^ 
the settlement. When that period arrives, should tho zemindar object to tlie enhanced juma, ^ 
and demand investigation, then a fresh measurement and a valuation would take place, and a 
settlement he made on the assets of the day. The benefit looked for is that a proprietor being 
assured of tho maximum juma beyond which Government has become bound never to 
enhance the demand, would set himself zealously to improve his estate, and expend capital 
thereon, in the confidence that, however muoh he might enhance its value, the whole profit 
beyond such maximum would surely and without risk be his own. 


8. It appears to me that the scheme of leaving the settlement to he accepted at a futurO Zemindars will 
period, and, if refused, making it then open to revision, would involve some serious objec* horcaftcr ask for 
tions, and in a certain measure forfeit the important benefits of an absolutely permanent obtaTnh)g"rrfoo-°^ 
settlement. The ultimate assessment may be pitched too high, or, if not absolutely too high, tion. ° 
the proprietors may conceive that it is so ; at any rate, many of them will hope that, if they 
object and apply for a fresh measurement and valuation, they may obtain reduction. The 
bare chance even of securing such a boon would lead very generally to that result ; by the 
terms of the Minute, the proprietors would be secure from any enhancement beyond the guaran- 
teed maximum, while they might obtain a lower assessment, possibly lower even than that 
which they had hitherto been paying. 


9. I submit that the probability of such a contingency makes the proposed measure Whloh will neu- 
essentially different from a permanent settlement. The benefils of a fixed and conclusive 

demand would not he certainly obtained ; the people would still be often left in expectancy. 

In some cases, it is true, whether the maximum might be pitched eery low (so low, in fact, 
as to leave no chances of reduction under any future standard of assessment, however 
moderate), the measure would, I admit, be followed by benefits " cognate to those of a 
permanent settlement,” as set forth in paingraph of the Minute; but 1 believe that unless 
a standard very losing and disadvantageous to Government be adopted, such cases would he the 
minority'. In the remainder, we should have all the evils repeated of our temporary settlements. 

As the thirty years drew to a close, hopes would spring up in the minds of the zemindars 
of obtaining better terms : not only would the application of capital and labour be checked, and 
the vigour and energy inherent in the desire after improvement he paralysed, but device and 
artifice would be resorted to for the purpose of depreciating in appearance, if not in reality, 
the value of estates ; wells would be' masked, and the richer staples foregone for the time 
in favour of the poorer — in fact the virtue of the permanent settlement would be lost, and the 
evils which it sweeps away for ever would revive iu all their vigour. 

10. To obviate this, I would propose, first, that the permanent settlement he Bemedy proposed, 

as'such at once with the zemindars ; and, second, that the highest term or maximum demand 

be not deferred for a period exceeding fifteen years. . 


11. "When the new assessments are declared, the proprietor should in all cases be required Propriofors should 
definitely to enter into the prescribed engagements for the same. If the. permanent (or 

maximum) assessment take effect at once, the proprietor will sign his ” durkhast ” or engage- ment. ^ 
ment for it ; if, on the other hand, a temporary abatement be allowed, and the maximum take 
effect in five, ten, or fifteen years, he would equally he called on to sign bis engagement at the 
permanent demand with specification of the temporary reduction. Thus the settlement will be 
final and conclusive. \Yhen the term of the reduced demand expires, the*maximum assessment 
will come into operation as a matter of course, leaving no possible ground of uncertainty. The 
evils spoken of above will be avoided, and the full benefit secured of a permanent settlement. 

12. But for this purpose it is necessary that the term after which the maximum assess- 'Which shonld tioi- 

ment will fake effect be not too distant. It should not be so far off as to render the prospec- posi- 

tive enhancement a matter of personal indifference to the proprietor; in short, a mere specula- 
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tive tracsaction. The period of tliirty years'would, I apprehend, be So., "Why, thirty years is the 
measure of a whole generation ? Proprietors having obtained favourable terms for the present 
would agree to almost any arrangement so remote. It would hardly come into efiTeet in their 
time, and a score of contingencies might intermediately transpire. “ They would say,^' writes 
an experienced Settlement Officer, ' Dckha chalice kisJca raj jnb hoga’ — Who knows what 
Government we shall have by that time.” Even among races far higher in the scale of civilisa- 
tion, it is only the thoughtful and educated who live out of the present; and from a people so 
wanting in energy and desire of improvement, so contented with the position they have inherited 
from their forefathers, as are the inhabitants of India, it is too mnch to expect that they would 
seriously consider the bearings of an arrangement to be postponed for thirty years. Enough for 
them that they secure the benefits of a present low assessment, and know that they, or their 
children after them, will have the option of declining the higher standard jurna. 

13. But it would not be so if the term were limited, according to circumstances, to five, Bnt take « 
ten, or even fifteen years. The zemindar would hero feel directly and personally concorned ; he within J5 
would at once turn his thoughts deliberately to his fallow lands and other latent latest, 
resources of his property, reckon their extent and value, estimate the labour and expenditure 
necessary for their development, and comparing the cost with the expected profit, determine 
whether the maximum assessment now demanded is moderate or excessive. If satisfied of 

its fairness he would accept it and enter forthwith into ongagemonts. If dissatisfied, he 
would decline the engagement, and urge his objections. 

14. And herein, to my apprehension, lies one great virtue of this procedure. The accept- •which wil 
ance or refusal by the zemindar would he essential service os a guide to (he Settlement Officer, a valuable 
and as a check upon over-assessment. Who should know tho capacities of the fallow ground so ovor-assesi 
well as the zerainder himself? He is familiar with every inch of his land, has watched it under 

all varieties of season and circumstance, and is acquainted with each attempt which in times 
past has been made to bring it under the plough. Who is so competent as lie, or so vigilant, to 
limit its assessment within safe and reasonable bounds? If tlie maximum demand he frequently 
refused, it would be a fair warning to the Settlement Officer, and a valuable index to his 
superiors, that the standard of valuation for fallow had been pitched too high. 

15. In any ease of refusal, — that is, where tho zemindar should accept the present abated pgnalty in 
assessment, but decline the prospective maximum, — ho should be allowed to hold on for tho continued : 
preliminary term. At its olnso he might again ho allowed the option of engaging at tho per- 
manent demand j and if he still refused, the estate might be fanned in the ordinary manner, 

as for recusance. In short, there would be no opening for revision. The assessment once 
fixed would be final. 

16. It has been suggested by an intelligent Settlement Officer that a proportion should Proportion 
he fixed of fallow land, say 40 or 50 per cent, of the cultivated area, as the condition of a should ho 1 
graduated assessment. But I should not think it expedient to fix any mechanical rule 

this nature. As I have before written, “ Fallow land is of every variety, good, bad, and 
indifierent ; from that class which is barely culturable, and which is not brought under 
cultivation till vent has reached its utmost limit, to the best desoriplions whioh are left 

out of cultivation purely from indiffereuce, indolence, or want of labour and capital 

A similar remark obviously occurs in reference to that class of lands which bear cultivation 
only for a certain number of years, and are then abandoned, to be taken up again at some 
future period.”* Where the waste is rich and promising, with facilities for irrigating, 
draining, manuring, etc., a far smaller proportion of land would render the proprietor liable to 
prospective increase of assessment, than where the soil is poor, or subject to lie fallow in rota- 
tion. In case of reasonable doubt as to certain tracts of waste land being too barren ever to 
admit of remunerative tillage, the benefit of the doubt should invariably be given in favour 
of the proprietor, and the land altogether omitted from calculation of prospective assessment, 
excepting of course the value of its spontaneous produce. 

So also as to the rate of assessment ; there may be instances where the fallow soil is so And rates o 
rich and the advantages of situation so great as to justify assumption of a rent rate for meat, 
eventual assessment equal even to that of the lands now under cultivation, Generally, how- 
ever, a much lower r.ate would he necessary, chiefly because it is natural to conclude that 
the best laud is always first brought under the plough, and that what remains, being less 
fruitful, will require a greater expenditure of capital in proportion to its returns. - On the 
other hand, it is found that when waste lands have been reclaimed, and there is no farther 
capacity of extending cultivation, the scale of rent tends, from competition, upwards. 

Too much stress must not be laid on’ average revenue rates. These, while essential as 
a standard of comparison, are misleading and dangerous if applied without careful advertence 
to individual features. In extensive tracts or clusters of estates, it is seldom indeed that 
the soil is so exactly uniform as to warrant the application of an average rate for the 
assessment of each; by no amount of classification (and miiiuta classification is inconvenient 
and objectionable) could a Settlement Offirer so group villages as practically to avoid associating 
in the same grade lands greatly varying in natural capacity. Wherefore, to justify any assess- 
ment at the average rate, the Settlement Officer must satisfy himself that ini point of fact the 
particular land is not materially below the average, nor materially above the average. A 
settlement formed by the procrustean application of an acreage rate would be equable and fair 
neither in respect of Government or the people. The process of assessment is one of discretion ; 


• Note on Sir Charles Travelyau’s Pinanoial Statement, paragraph 5. 
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and it is just here'tliat ilie Settlement Officer’s ability and judgment are put to the severest 
test.* 

The margin likewise to be left for grazing and other village purposes must equally And margin of land 
depend on ■circumstances. In some districts and localities, as in the poorer tracts of Bun- for grazing, etc. 
delkbnnd, no doubt more is required than where, the soil being rich, straw aud stubble are 
produced plentifully with the grain crops. 

In all these respects we could lay down no positive rule wilh advantage; we must trust to Above points to be 
the discretion of the Settlement Officer, who will give bis reasons fully in the English state- explained in village 
ments for each village. . statements. 

17. Observations of a similar tenor apply to the length of the preliminary period of tem- Graduated assess- 
porary abatement, and to the number of terms (if any’) of graduated assessment. It might be ment, 

laid down that the full permanent juraa sliould in any. c.ase be fixed at not later than fifteen years 
from the date of settlement ; but it might have effect according to circumstances and earlier 
prospect of the waste being reclaimed at a shorter dale: the terms of five and ten years might 
be adopted for that purpose. It might also he in the discretion of the Settlement Officer to 
fix an assessment rising, by one, two, or three terms, to the highest or maximum demand. 

18. I have no doubt but that fifteen years is a quite sufficiently long period to admit the Fiftseu years sufil- 
development of backward estates in those parts of the country’ to which the present remarks ®‘ently long, 
refer. Any expected improvement stretching beyond that period must belong to the region 

of distant speculation, and in the practic.'il work of assessment will he far more safely left 
altogether out of account. With the grand inducements offered by a final and couclusive 
settlement of the revenue in perpetuity, sufficient stimnlus will bo given to achieve all those 
improvements which can justly and reasonably he admitted into calculation as the basis of 
eventual assessment. 

19. Indeed the system thus understood is not nn untried one. It was well known under Graduated assess- 
the former settlements as that of a " russuddee,” or graduated nssessirent. And it succeeded ments common 
well wherever the final term or “ kamil jiima ” was kept sufficiently low. Many of my own former 
settlements of the deteriorated and broken-down estates in the Calpee and Jelalpore Pergun- ^“ttlements. 
nabs were made thus ; in some instances the full assessment was postponed so long as sixteen 

years. I lately passed through that part of the country’, and (the full demand having been 
now for some time attained) found that these villages had recovered under this system, 
and were prospering. 

20. But it is essential to success that the latter term should bo moderate. And os it was Danger of over- 

found, in practice, that in fixing such rising jumns the tendency in the Settlement Officer’s ™tin^ the waste_ 
loiod teas fo ex/ieci ioo muc/i, aud consequently, fo pifc/i vUtmate demand too high, the ^ 

system of “ nissuddee,” or graduated assessments, fell into disrepute. The prospect of a heavy 

and rising demand in the future casts oven by anticipation a shadow of gloom and hopelessness 
over an estate; as the higher terms arc reached, the proprietors become involved and break 
'down under over-assessment; and bonce the expedient often resulted in failure aud damage. 

I have, therefore, acquiesced hitherto in the line of instructions which our Board have now for 
many years issued in discouragement of “russuddec” settlements. But, as above explained, 


* For the renEOns boro given, I nm oppofcd to the use of '‘acreage rates" in the manner illustrated in 
paragraph 25, et teg., of the Viceroy's Minute, since they would tend to produce serious inequality. Take, 
e.j 7 .,^tho following examples of nn estate with area and rates as Oicro assumed — 


Acres cultivated ; first class, 200 
„ „ Ecoond „ 50 

„ onUuraUo waslo „ 250 


at 


Total by revonuo rates 
Or by tlio acreage rate 


a. 

?• 

n 

R. 

F- 

0 

0 

GOO 

0 

0 

8 

0 

76 

0 

0 

4. 

0 

C3 

8 

0 



737 

8 

0 

• 


760 

0 

0 


Hero, ns proposed in paragrapli 28 of tlio Jlinntc, tho soltlomcnt for thirty years would stand at E737 
with a maximum nssessmont after thirty years of E760. 

But it is qnite posiihlo to suppofo this to ho a village in which the cultivated lands arc under noroago, and, 
instead of being valued at EG76, might bo rateable at only H500; and fnrtlior, tliat tho waste is hnrdly worth 
tho labour of breaking up. Eeen tho present nssossment of H737 would for such nn estate bo excessive. 

On tho other hntid, it is equally posnihlo for tho same figurc.s to represent a village in wiiioh tho cnltivnted 
lands arc above avoraco, and tho oiii tumble wnsto porhsps fully equal to it in natural capacity. Consequently 
at tho end of thirty years tho rental might possibly bo estimated thus: — 


• Acres cultivated ; first class 
.. >■ Bceoud „ 


450 at 

eo „ 


It 

3 

1 


Toran 


ft 

1,350 

75 


1,425 


So that thls ■flllngo might ho even lightly assessed at Rl,400, or nearly double tho nssossment assumed at norc- 
age r!itea,'while'tho former village would at tho snmo mtes ho greatly ovor-nsscssod. 

These nio of course oxtrerao and unlikely cases : but thevo may occur every shade of variation between 
them. 'And ns’is hold in paragraph 33 of tho Minute, that tho State is not justified in relinquishing its 
future revenue from the reolnmatien of land now fallow (meaning naturally thereby a full rovemio at fairly, 
adequate rates, and not a more nominal acreage), it appears to mo that tlio iiisnflioiont assessments of wliioh 
tho second example may ho viewed as a typo would bo inconsistent with tho principle declared in that 
paiagroph, while those of tho first typo would hoar hardly on the people. 
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the system, judiciously and cautiously used, is capable oE being; applied with certain buccosb. 
Proni the past, indeed, we have gained the experience that it is liable to abuse. In applying 
the same system to the permanent settlement, it will be necessary not only to caution our 
officers against the risk of estimating future improvement too highly, hut for the supervising 
authorities themselves to see that this tendency is nowhere yielded to. 


21. In order to secure these objects, a carefully prepared set of instructions will be Inslrnetions pro- 
required for the guidance of the Settlement Officers. These would embrace the following Pos'dforSettlemsnt 
leading points 


— Settlements would ordinarily bo concluded at once at the standard juma. 

2nd . — Where a village is so backward that it could not at present hear a fair assessment 


the standard juma may he postponed for a term of five, ton, or fifteen years, according to the 
extent, of unreclaimed land and prospect of improvement, and a lower assessment maybe fixed 
for the present. If there is a likelihood of the improvement being rapidly progressive, the 
Settlement Officer may, in his discretion, make the juma rise at any one, or at each, of the 
terms specified. 

3rd. — The Settlement Officer should fix for each pergunnah, or tract, or class of villages 
a certain percentage of fallow land, which may fairly be allowed to pass unquestioned •, the 
grounds on which the percentage is fixed will be explained in the Settlement Report. 

■Wherever this proportion is exceeded, he will nmke it a point to consider whether the character 
of the waste land affords fair expectation that it will he reclaimed. If there he reasonable 
ground of doubt, he will decide against assessing it, except for its spontaneous products. If 
otherwise, he will assess upon it a sum, cautiously calculated, with due advertence to the actual 
capacity of the land, and the labour and capital required to bring it under tillage, Great 
circumspection will be needed in not rating fallow land too high. In case of doubt, the 
Settlement Officer must incline to the lower estimate. The " malgoozarcc ” rate of the 
pergunnah, tract, or class, will afford a useful standard ; but even that will often be 
excessive, seeing that the least profitable lands arc generally the last to come under the 
plough. The Settlement Officer will invariably inspect the fallow land with his own eyes 
and take all- means in his power by local inquiry to test their value. 

4th. — In all cases where the proportion of waste exceeds the percentage before noticed, 
the Settlement Officer will explain at length in the remarks of Statemenfs II and III, the 
grounds on which he has either allowed it to pass unassessed, or on which he has fixed the 
demand above or below the average rates, and the reasons which have led to the adoption of 
a shorter or longer term after which it is to come into effect, or of a graduated assessment, or 
otherwise. 

Bth. — The number of cases, if any, in which the zemindars have declined the standard 
juma, will be stated with due explanation. 

22. In regard to the districts of which the settlement has already been revised,* it will Districts already 

he necessary that the whole of the work he gone over again by competent officers, such as I ^scsMdhow to bo 
believe are either on the spot, or easily available ; and in every case in which the proposed ’ 

assessment may be found to fall materially short of a fair standard juma, the arrangement 

must be revised, and the settlement concluded on the principles above laid down. This will 
involve delay, and some expense; hut both will be well rewarded. Indeed, under the prin- 
ciples expounded in His Excellency’s Minute, the settlement of these districts could not other- 
wise, with consistency, be declared perpetual. None of the new settlements have yet been 
sanctioned and approved by any authority superior to the Collector ; they have .all been con- 
cluded subject to the sanction and approval of the higher powers ; so that they are open to 
any modification that may be deemed expedient and proper. The same opportunity can be 
taken to revise the arrangements regarding cesses and chowkeedaree tax, the late orders 
regarding which will involve extensive changes of record and account. • 

23. I do not think that any serious or insurmountable difficulties will he met with in apply- 

ing the above principles to the settlement of any portion of the North-Western Provinces, castes 

with exception to certain tracts which will be noticed below. Nice questions may undoubtedly considered. 

occur, on which there will be variety of opinion. These will be decided as they arise ; but 

there is one class of cases possessing, perhaps, sufficiently general features to justify further 

mention here. Villages farmed by Jats and Koormies afford far higher profits than those 

cultivated by Goojurs, Syuds, and Rajpoots; and consequently they-can hear, and ordinarily 

do bear, a higher assessment. How far, in the computation of a standard juma, are the rates 

prevalent in villages cultivated by the industrious classes to be applied to those occupied by the 

idle and negligent ? The subject is adverted to in the Board’s Settlement Circular Order No.l, 

paragraphs 93 to 97. Of the latter class it is said ; “The Board desire to see them so fairly 

and moderately taxed as may oblige them to adopt h.ahits of industry and management, or 

to transfer their lands to those who will make that use and improvement of them which is the 

right and duty of all good Governments to enforce.” At the same time the Board limit the 

application of this principle by the terms “ as far as practicable ;” adding, “ They have no disposed 

intention to force conclusions, or aim at an impossible equality.” The Commissioner of Meerut 

is an advocate for a more stringent course. He would not only aim at equality of assessment on ^ 

general grounds, but he regards it as an object desirable in itself that these classes should be 

fully assessed in order that they may be sold out for balances; and that reduced to the posi- 


* Sahdranpur, Muzaffamaggar, Balandshahr, Gorakpore, and Jalaun. 
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'tion o£ cultivators, tliey may make way for landholders of more enterprise and greater capital.'^ 

I cannot concur in such a view. In special cases, indeed, this course may be unavoidable ; 
and it may be (and I believe has repeatedly been) followed with salutary effects. Bat to 
adopt any measure the result of which shall be the general and wholesale eviction of an exten- 
sive body of proprietors, cannot, I should think, be approved by any clement and enlightened 
Government. A measure so violent and sweeping, producing so sudden and extensive an un- 
settlement of existing rights, could not be justified either on political or economical grounds. 

I assume, therefore, that any such extreme view would not he sustained. It would be, in the 
words of the Board, “ to aim at an impossible equality,” or, if possible, to aim at it by violent 
and inexpedient means. 

24-. But we may err on the other extreme. There are, for example, two Goojur per- others to afford 
gunnahs adjoining each other, Gungoh in Seharunpore, and Bedowlee in Mozuffiernuggur. them a perpetual 
In the former an endeavour has been made to assess as much as possible at the average settlement at in- 
standard of the district, and many complaints have reached the Board in consequence. In “ 

Bedowlee, on the other hand, considerably lighter nates have been adopted, and the assessment 
is believed to be lower than what might be yielded if even the present proprietors paid proper 
attention to their farms. Both the Viceroy and the Lieutenant-Governor have seen an .ahle 
paper by the settlement officer of the tract in question, advocating that its revenue as now 
assessed should be made permanent. To impose a full standard juma, either now or in pros- 
pect, would involve the proprietors in depression and ruin, and would drive them to robbery 
and violence, habits to which by descent and inclination they are already too well inclined. 

The motives of a permanent settlement may be hoped to have some influence even upon these 
classes. The Goojur inhabitants of a tract similarly circumstanced have been reclaimed from 
thievish and lawless habits to order and industry, by virtue of the profits and prosperity atten- 
dant on canal irrigation. It is the duty of Government to aim at similar results in Bedowlee, 
not only for the benefit of the people themselves, but in the interest of the country at large, 
which now suffers from their evil habits. Hence it has been advocated that the assessment 
should be made perpetual. 

25. I believe that a middle course between these views will be found practicable and The proposed sys- 
expedient. Without aiming at “ an impossible equality,” the assessment of Bedowlee may tem wil! admit o£ 
still be i-aised somewhat nearer to the general standard of the district, and the enhanced assess- ® “iildle course, 
ment may be appointed to take effect hereafter under the rules above proposed, 

26. I now proceed to consider the backward tracts and districts, to which I would not II. Backward dis- 

advise that the above system should, for the present, be applied, triots and tracts. 

^ Principle o£ Minute 

not suitable for 
such. 

27. In my note upon Sir Cliarl's Trevelyan's Financial Statement of 1863 , it was not To fix now a pros- 
much my object to urge that estates generally situated in districts or tracts ripe for a perma- Jemand^w^lTbe*" 
nent settlement should be admitted to its benefits, although 1 believe this to be highly ex- jj, ^sgess at hap- 
pedient, and rejoice in the prospect of its accomplishment held out by the Governor General's hazard. 

Minute. It was rather my object to urge that the simple test of proportion of [area under 

cultivation in each individual estate should not be held the criterion of ripeness for the per- 
manent settlement without adverteiice to the general forwardness of the dish id or tract in 
which it is situated. It appears, to me self-evident that, in districts or tracts like the Teraiand 
Lullutpore, where agriculture is in the most rudimental stage, where valuable staples are rarely 
grown, where the chief object of cultivation is domestic support by the cheap and commoner 
crops, where the means of communication with ths outer world are difficult, or where the 
climate is inhospitable ; where, in fine, everything combines to keep down rent at the lowest 
scale, it is quite impossible to anticipate the future or to predict to what degree rent will 
rise and find its level within the next 10 or 15 years. To attempt a permanent settle- 
ment under these circumstances, by fixing an ultimate demand to take effect after a certain 
term of years, would, in my apprehension, be to assess at bap-hazard. Even the area under 
cultivation, and its present assets, can afford but a poor idea of what the eventual rental and 
value of the same land will be. As an experienced and practical officer writes : — ‘‘ In those 
districts no approximate calculation of the value of land now cultivated can be made, by which 
I mean not the value of the present yield or the rent roll, but of the real value of the laud 
when the commerce of the country shall have been opened up, and the proprietors become 
somewhat better than mere squatters. I would certainly say that such parts of the country 
are far better off with long lease settlements ; for as yet the value of landed property is not 
known there to the people themselves, and it is impossible to predict at all accurately what 
the effect of the great advancement, now being made in opening up the country, will have in 
those regions.” 


• The following extinct from the Commissioner’s last Annual Eeport will illustrate his sentiments; — 

“ In estates belonging to Goojurs, and snob bad subjects and bad cultivators, whose lands are not half 
brought under the plough, the demand of half of the eventual capabilities of the estates could not possibly 
he enforced, even if the present owners were got rid of by scale, and industrious and energetic pioprietors 
took their places, unless the new proprietors were men of capital, who could afford to pay the excessive 
revenue. The assessment, therefore, on tracts so inhabited has been necessarily much too low. 

“ Netetsarilg j for though capitalists would come forward, indeed, I believe European capitalists might he 
found who would soon transform these lazy thieves into orderly, industrious cultivators, the propriety of 
ejecting wholesale those_ who will not develop the capabilities of the soil, who keep land waste which 
might be made to _ contribute^ food and wealth to the general stock, but who prefer to agriculture their 
present lawless habits, oattle-liftmg, and thievery, has not been recognised. 


0 
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28. It is bold, indeed, in parngrnpb 33 of the Minute, that wl.ilc the Stale cannot prn-. 
dently rclinquisli tlie £uUiro revenue arising from Ibo tillage of lands now nncnltivatcd, it 
"may sunondor properly Ibo future rovonno from impro\*cmoi)t in the crops and in the stylo 
of cultivation, in consideration of the advantages derived from a permanent settlement.'' I 
can understand and appreciate the distinction if confined to tlie class of advanced districts 
treated of in tbn first part of tins note ; bccimso it suppusos that the improvement is traceable 
to incre.iBcd labour and capital applied under tbo motives and gnarniitee of the permanent 
settlement. But I cannot perceive that tbo distinction lias any force whatever in the class of 
backward districts now under consideration. Tliuro the antieipated improvement and rise in 
rent will bo brought ubiiut by the opening np of the country, by roads, railways, canals, etc.; 
by causes in short, altogether uneonncctcd with the skill, Inl.onr, and capital of the owners 
of the soil. The landliolders will be carried forward, wbctlicr they will it or. not, with the 
tide of improvement, and so their properties will acquire a vastly cnlianccd value from ennses 
quite independent of their exertions. Lauds now of little more use than barely to support tbo 
agricnltnrnl and local population, and which yield a mere minimum of rent, will thus acquire, 
in the development of tbo country, a value wliiob, compared with their former v.aluc, will bo 
quite as great a gain ns the bringing of fallow lands under the plough. This augmentation 
of assets, and creation of a now value, is surely as much to ho considered in the one 
case as in the other. In the language of the Secretary of State, tbo lands in question, tbough 
certainly under some sort of cultivation, and beaiing a corhiin rent, “do not yield to the 
public treasury a return commensurate with their prospective capnbililics.” And I c.annot 
understand on what principle Government is hold hound not to relinquish the prospective 
gain in one case, and yet hound to relinquish it in the other. 

29. I sincerely trust that a permanent settlement, cither present or prospective, will not, Altomafirc danger 
for the present, bo introduced in these backward regions. If an attempt be made, on tho one doing, 
hand, to estimate the future advance of prospeiity and rise of rent, I fear that tlio prospective 

demand so fixed would not only be extremely uncertain and unequal, but would in any c.asc 
at present appear to the proprietors so heavy as to produce di'sconragcmcut and dejection ; 
while, on the other hand, if tho existing scale of rent and assets ho adopted, a serious loss will 
be sustained by Government and by tho rest of the empire whicli has to make it good — a loss 
which, so far as I can see, is not counterbalanced by any adequate advantage. 

30. The alternative is a temporary scltlcincnt. But if this is fixed for 20 or 30 yc.ars, Better to confine 
the prospect of a permanent scltloment will ho postponed for that long jioriod. I could wish 

that the settlements under such olrcumst.ances were limited, say, to 15 years, at any rate to “ 

20.* This would permit of tho question being considered at the close <f that poiiod, whether 
the district were j.rcparcd for a peimanent settlement or not. If not so prepared, tbo 
evils of a revision might be avoided by dcolating, i^ree or four years before the eonclii- 
sioii of the settlement, that it would bo prolonged for another period of 10 or 15 years. The 
bad effects recurring at the close of a temporary settlement would thus bo avoided, and the 
question of perinantnoy still not postponed for a whole generation, 

31. Some special rules will also bo required for lands liable to change from fluvial notion. Eiver lands. 

But this is a matter of detail. 

33. I do not think that my opinion is required on any other parts of His fixcelloncy’s IVnler rates on canal 
Minute. The conclusion in paragraph 7, that the Government by a permanent settlement 
foregoes all claim to the increase of revoutic arising from c.\nal irrigation, is tlie same 
that which I advoc.ated in a former Minnto.f But it appears to mo that the statement on than on irrigation 
this subject is imperfect without its being placed on record (ns 1 attempted to do in paragraphs from canals intro- 
73 — 75 of that paper) for the consideration of tho Irrig.ation Department, that a higher water diced before settle- 
rate may fairly be demanded in tracts to which canals have extended after setllemenf, than in 
tracts which, were under canal irrigation at tho time of settlement, in these latter tho in- 
creased assets from canal irrigation have been taken into account in making the assessment ; 
and in so far the water has alrc.ady yielded a tax merged in the revenue over and above the 
“ water rate." This can nei'er happen whore canal irrigation follows after the settlement ; and 
here, consequently, the water rate may equitably he higher. I believe tliis to be the true reason 
why the water rates on the East Jumna Canal, where tho increased assets have been repeatedly 
taken into account in fixing tho land revenue, are so much lower than on the Ganges Canal, 

It is quite ju-t and proper that it should be so. And it seems to mo of importance that the 
principle on which the difference is founded, and by whioh it is justified, should he acknow- 
ledged by the Revenue Department, when, by the introduotion of n permanent settlement, it is 
about to relinquish henceforth all claim to share in the cnbanced assets arising out of canal 
irrigation. . _ r , ts 

33. I may further be permitted to express my gratifiention at tbo first six paragraphs 
His Excellency’s Minute, regarding the machinery proper for the conduct of the settlement, officer, 
and the recognition of the importance of tho department, in the admission that where the" 

Collector of a district is unal.le to take charge of the work, it should be conducted by a Settle- 
ment Officer above the rank of a junior officer. It is not improbable that in the progress of 
the settlement such a contingency may occur; and I trust that tho able assistants now 
engaged on settlements may be enabled to remain in the department by the creation of a 
higher grade suitable in emolument to their standing, when they may have emerged from the 
rank of juniors. 

* The term for which engagoraouts have been takou in the sottlomouts now in progress in Jhansio and 
Lullulporo is 20 years, wliioh may bo allowed to stand. ; 

t Dated 6th Deoemher 1861. ■ • ' ” 

1 / 
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PosTscniET, dated 31st March 1864! — After the above was in type I have had the 
pleasure to peruse my colleague’s admirable Minute on the same subject, Mr. Money and 
I purposely committed our views to paper quite independently of each other, and with 
hardly any previous interchange of sentiments. Whatever value, therefore, may attach to the 
conclusions in which we coincMe is naturally increased by the fact of their having been reached 
by independent courses of reasoning. 

My colleague’s Minute suggests a few additional remarks : 

First, as to the districts or tracts proper to be considered in the second class, as excluded for 
the present from permanent settlement. I alluded to this subject in paragraphs 52 to 58 of my 
Minute, dated 5th December 1861, Lullutpore (there called Chundeyree), Jhansi, and the 
Terai District should certainly, to my apprehension, be excluded. But I would extend the 
measure to Jaloun, as being in pretty much the same category as Humeerpore aud Banda, 
which I recommended (paragraphs 52 to 56) to bo permanently settled. I bad hoped that the 
greater part of Goruckpore might also have been regarded as prepared for the measure, but I 
speak with reserve on this point, as Mr. Money, in whose circle it lies, .and who is therefore 
mote intimately acquainted with its resources and prospects, has given a contrary opinion. If 
the general principle to be followed be now laid down by the Viceroy, its application to 
this and other exceptional cases may be considered, on the merits of each, when the 
settlements come up for confirmation. It will be one of the most responsible duties of the 
Settlement Officer to bring under consideration, in his final report, .any tracts the assessment 
of which he would propose to leave on a temporary footing. There will be such tracts in all 
tlie Sub-Himalayan Districts; in Seharunpore towards the Sewalicks; probably also in Jaloun 
and the other Trans-Jumna districts; and perhaps exceptional villages and tracts in most 
districts; for example, estates suffering from canal drainage, or other causes, in consequence of 
which the soil, even if cultivated, yields a poor return. I do not see why estates in the hill 
districts, where, say, 80 per cent, or other fair proportion of the culturable lands are cultivated 
should not also be admitted to the permanent settlement. 

I concur with Mr. Money in thinking that, ordinarily, 20 per cent, of the malgoznree 
area would be a very proper maximum of wasto beyond which russuddee assessments should be 
encour.aged. But for the reasons given above, in paragraph 16, 1 would not insist on this as 
an invariable standard, but would leave the percentage to be d.-terminod, as there proposed, by 
the Settlement Officer, according to the circumstances of each district, pergunnah, or group of 
estates, I think that many of the reasons so forcibly put by my colleague against formulas 
of assessment being rigidly enjoined by authority tell strongly iu favour of this view. 


No. 33. ] 

Minnto by the Hononrablo Mn. E. DnuJtMOsn, Lioutenanl-Qovernor of the North-Western 

Provinces. 

This important Minute* by the Viceroy and Governor General, on the subject of a 
’ permanent settlement, has been demi-officially communicated to the Members of the 
Sudder Board of Revenue, and has been so ably and exhaustively treated in the admirable 
notes which they have recorded, and which reached me on the 6th and 6th instant, that 
little remains to bo. added beyond the expression of my own opinion, and this, to avoid 
delay, will necessarily be brief, 

2. The occasion of this interesting exposition of His Excellency’s views was a Minute 
recorded by mo in July last, iu which I advocated, in a general and imperfect form, a 
more personal and direct supervision of settlement establishments, and a more generous 
treatment of the landholders in regard to the mode of valuation of their estates, than it 
appeared to me had hitherto prevailed. 

8. As observed, however, in the letter transmitting the Board’s communication of the 
24th October last, which has been purposely delayed to afford full time tor inquiry, the repre- 
sentations of the Board, and more extended opportunities of information, have considerably 
modified my views on both those points, and, without re-opening the subject hero, it will 
be sufficient to observe that, though I cannot altogether retract my opinion in respect of 
the existing system of supervising and te.sting agency, I am very willing to admit that, 
if the duty is fulfilled in spirit of paragraphs 4 and 5 of His Excellency’s Minute, there is 
no sufficient cause for change ; but I may add that the question, to my mind, was not of 
• the qualifications of the officers concerned, but of the experience of utilising the experience 
of one or other of the Members of the Board, spcoinlly in the work of settlements, instead 
of leaving it hampered and over-ridden by routine duties, 

4. The chief tojiics for discussion raised by the present Minute are — first, the principle 
of selection of estates to bo admitted to permanent settlement, according to individual 
rather than general development; and, secondly, the immediate assessment, both of the 
present and of the ultimate value of the assets of estates not fully developed ; the existing 
assets being taken as the basis of a thirty years’ settlement ; the full sum, assessed as the 
ultimate prospective value, being tho maximum demaudable at the next settlement,, pro- 
vided the landowner were willing to accept it. 

5. My first impression of His Excellency’s intention was, that the option given to the 
landowner of converting the temporary into a permanent settlement would be confined to 
the currency of the temporary settlement ; so that, if ha failed to avail himself of the boon, 
he ontailed upon himself the inconvonicnco and "cost of a re-assessment on the expiry of 
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the temporary solllemontj and the almost certainty of an enhancement o[ revenue demand ; 
and in tliis view I entirely concurred in the proposed measure, believing: that the advan- 
tages to be gained on the one hand, and the inconvoiiienco to bo avoided on the other, 
were sufficiently obvious to ensure the acceptance o£ the permanent assessment— imme- 
diately, whenever the demand did not exceed 60 or CO per cent, of the gross assets, and 
prospectively, so soon as the development of the resources of the property would warrant the step, 

6. The proposal, however, in His Escollenoy’s Minute so far differs, that the pressure, 
upon wliich 1 bad relied, is entirely removed, and the landowner would enjoy the benefits 
of a light assessment for SO years, with the assurance that under no circumstances would 
the ultimate demand exceed the sum now fixed ns the permanent assessment. 

7. In this view it seems to mo that the proposed measure is open to the objections 
stated by Messrs. Muir and Money, and, ns a rule, I conceive it probable that no one 
■would convert’ his temporary seUlcmont into a permanent one during the currency of 
the former unless ho did so to enhance the market value of his property preparatory to sale. 

8. In the form in which I first apprehended it, the measure still recommends itself to 
my judgment; but I am of opinion that it may bo very greatly improved in accordance 
with the experiouced suggestions of Messrs. Muir and Money, which I will now proceed 
to consider. 

9. The principal modification recommended by Mr. Muir is that a standard assessment 
of maximum demand having been declared, the landowners should be required to engage 
for its payment, cither immediately or, in cases of temporary abatement, prospectively, 
within certain moderate periods. 

10. Mr. Money has shown very clearly in bis excellent paper how such a rule would 
probably work, and that there is really no hardship in making settlements in perpetuity, 
at not more than CO per cent, of the estimated assets, where the means arc readily avail- 
able for reducing the rate to CO per cent. 

11. As regards undeveloped estates, not yet in a condition to pay the fair maximum 
demand, I think a graduated assessment, upon the principles rceommooded by Air. Aloney, 
would bo found to work well. No doubt such assessments are open to the objections 
noticed by Mr. Aluir ; but when carefully applied, and not pressed too far, my own expe- 
rience is altogether in favour of them, as providing exactly that moderate pressure which 
is needful to incite exertion. 

12. I would, however, carefully attend to the principle of selection, and admit no estate, 
wherever situated, to permanent settlement, unless its present revenue, at GO per cent, of 
the assets, eqimls four-fifths of the ultimate prospective demand (as explained at p.sge 10 
of Air. Aloney’s note). I do not participate in the objections, sometimes raised, to having 
temporarily-settled villages interspersed with permanently-settled ones, on the score of 
inconvenience and additional cost in the management. No such effects wore experienced 
in the Behar districts, in which I have served, where at one time such intermixture was 
very extensive. 

1.3. Besides the general rule to the above effect, I would specially except, for the pre- 
sent, the districts of Goruckpore, Jhansi, Lullutpore, and Teroi from the operation of the 
permanent settlement. In these the procedure might, with advantage, follow the course 
suggested by Air. Alulr in his 3(ith paragraph. I do not think that the permanent settlement 
should at present be e.xtended to the hill districts. 

I-t. As regards matters of detail, these may bo worked out by the Board of Revenue 
in communication with the Government, and a carefully prepared set of instructions issued 
for the guidance of Settlement Officers, as proposed by Air. Aluir; too much stress cannot 
be laid upon the dangers of over-assessment of unreclaimed land, and the importance of 
distinguishing between good land, whioh has remained uncultivated for want of labour or 
capital, and land of which the yield is below the average of remunerative crops. 

15. Districts of whioh the settlement has already been revised will necessarily bo treated 
as proposed in Air. Aluir's 22nd paragraph. 

16. It was at one time my intention to suggest the propriety of fixing the assessment 
for the permanent settlement in grain instead of coin ; that is, that the average rate of 
produce per acre of the principal descriptions of crop should constitute the standard of 
valuation, the cash equivalent for which should be regulated by the market value of the 
produce, liable to re-determination, say every 20 years. Such a provision would meet 
all objections founded upon variations in the value of the precious metals and of prices ; 
hut, upon full consideration, I apprehend that it might lead to doubts as to the bond fide 
permanence of the assessment ; it is, I think, .an open question whether some such pro- 
vision should not be admitted into the engagements of the ryots with their landlords. 

17. As regards recusant proprietors, I concur in the opinion expressed in the 16th 
paragraph of Air. Muir’s note. 

18. I have omitted to notice the question raised by Air. Aluir in paragraphs 28 to 25, 
in connection with the Goojur estate of Bedowleo, in Alozuffornugger. 1 agree generally 
with Mr. Aluir that it is the duty of Government to treat cases of this description with 
all possible forbearance ; but I cannot advocate any action which could be construed into 
a reward for misconduct. Such cases ought, it appears to me, to be treated altogether 
exceptionally, assessed for the present at very moderate rates, tacitly leaving a considerable 
margin of profit, and subjected hereafter to the same procedure as recommended in paragraph 
30 by Mr. Muir, for other backward tracts. 
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No. 34.] No. 644, dated Simla, tie 8th June 1864. 

From — E. C. Batley, Esq., Secretary to the Oovemment o£ India, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of the North-Western Provinces. 


• Vide Papers 
yot, 82 and 
33 . 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, having maturely considered the 
written* opinions of the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor and of the members of the 
Board of Revenue, concerning the conditions and limitations under which the permanent 
settlement of the land revenue may be most advantageously introduced into the North- 
Western Provinces, and having conferred personally on the subject with His Honour and the 
Board, directs me to communicate, for the information and guidance of the Local Government 
the following obervations and instructions 

2. It must be premised that it is not now necessary to advert to the reasons for and 
against a permanent settlement in India. It has been decided by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that the measure shall or may be introduced into those parts of India which fulfil 
certain conditions laid down as necessary for its reception. Nor is it necessary to recapitulate 
those conditions here, as they are fully stated in the Secretary of State’s despatch of the 9th 
July 1862. The present object of the Government is to confer upon the landholders of India 
the great advantages of a permanent settlement without undue sacrifice of revenue, and with- 
out the creation of future serious inequalities of taxation. 

3. It is generally admitted that, with some exceptions, the districts iu the North-Western 
Provinces do, in whole or in part, fulfil those conditions, and Hre therefore entitled to the 
benefits of a permanent settlement. It is clear also that, before the assessment iu any 
district is declared permanent for ever, it ought to be finally revised ; and that as the terra 
of the present 30 years’ settlement in each district draws to a close, the opportunity 
should he taken of revising the assessment finally, with a view to its being declared permanent 
for ever. 

4^ But there will doubtless be whole tracts of greater or less size, such as apparently 
are the Terai and Lnllutpore, in which, as compiired with the country generally, agriculture 
is backward, and rent not fully developed, but which may be expected to improve in time as 
population and wealth advance. In tracts also where cultivation is not below the average 
standard, there will still he found both estates which, from particular circumstances, have 
deteriorated from their normal condition, and estates as yet imperfectly tilled, embracing 
a large extent of waste land not cultivated within the memory of man. Such tracts and 
estates must be considered as exceptional, as not fulfilling the conditions for permanent 
settlement, and therefore not yet entitled to its benefits. 

5. But His Excellency in Council does not consider their occurrence as any impediment 
to the general introduction of the measure. The experience of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Behar that terminable assessments may co-exist with permanent assessments, without 
causing inconvenience, supports this opinion. All that is necessary is to select for permanent 
settlement such tracts and estates as are fit for it, and to postpone it in the case of those 
which are not. Unless this be done, then, the result must be either that the measure will he 
postponed indefinitely until every estate in the district reaches a prescribed standard (which 
in many cases may never be attained) ; or else that superior estates will be denied the boon, 
because some estates in their neighbourhood are inferior ; or else that some estates, which do 
not fulfil the conditions, will nevertheless be permanently settled, because they are situated 
in the midst of a district which generally comes up to the standard. Unless, therefore, 
the principle of selection be adopted, it is to be apprehended that, in many cases, there will 
be an undue sacrifice of revenue by some villages being admitted to permanent settlement 
without being fit for it ; or else there will be a sacrifice of the rights of the people, who, 
though fit for the permanent settlement, will bo denied the boon, because some of their neigh- 
bours are not yet fit. 

6. The above remarks are doubtless applicable to some parts of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and to some villages in many districts of those provinces ; they are probably still 
more applicable to other parts of the Bengal Presidency, such as the Punjab, C)udh, and the 
Central Provinces. 

7. I am now briefly to indicate, in general terms, the manner in which His Excellency 
in Council conceives that the varying circumstances of tracts and estates of all kinds may be 
practically dealt with. 

8. As regards undeveloped and backward tracts of country, which shall he determined 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, in consultation with the Sudder Board, to be unfit for per- 
manent settlement, His Excellency in Council will not object to their assessment on the 
basis of their existing assets for a term of 30 years. Time will thus be afforded for their 
full agricultural improvement, and, at the same time, the final limitation of the revenue 
demand will not be deferred for too protracted a period. But iu special cases it may still 
be advisable, even in such tracts, to grant a permanent settlement. For instance, in the 
Dehra Doon, where there is a demand for land by capitalists. His Excellency in Council is 
of opinion that it will be good policy to relinquish all future increase of revenue under 
equitable conditions. Thus, if the existing average rate of assessment on land fit for tea 
or other cultivation be one rupee per acre, daring the term of 20 or 30 years’ settlement, 
and for the sake of obtaining a final assessment, the proprietor shall agree to pay S2 
per acre for ever, the compromise should be sanctioned ; for, whilst the proprietor is 
thus secured from all future enhancement of revenue, the Government is compensated by 
an immediate or early moderate increase. 
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9. Excluding these exceptional tracts, it is very desirable that the landholders in all 
others should be apprised 'of their ultimate liability to the imposition of land revenue. 
Even in the case of deteriorated or half-cultivated estates, it is important to pave the way 
for the inti eduction of the permanent settlement. For, if the revenue demand be limited 
prospectively, then the owner of an estate, which is temporarily settled for a fixed period, 
will yet know that, after the expiry of that period, there is a' certain point above which 
the assessment will never be raised ; that if he improves up to a certain standard, he will 
be assessed np to a certain sum and no more; and that whatever. improvement may ever 
thereafter be effected, there will be no further increase of demand. Such estates, while 
settled temporarily for a fixed term, will thus have the benefit of a permanent settlement 
in prospect, after the expiry of that term. If such an arrangement can be effected, it will 
carry with it the same advantages, and be justified by the same reasons, as the permanent 
settlement itself. 

10. The tracts or estates not yet fit for permanent settlement will be those where (in' 
the terms of the Secretary of State's despatch) a large proportion of the land is still un- 
cultivated, and which do not yield to the public treasury a return commensurate with their 
prospective capabilities. In this respect, then, our concern will chiefly be with estates in 
which there is much culturable land still uncultivated, or in which the cultivation is 
inferior to what it might be, or in wbieb the general resources of the estate are not turned 
to the best account. Such estates are, according to the present system, usually assessed for 
a period of 80 years upon their existing assets, that is, upon their cultivated area as it now 
stands. In this way the assessment is made for the whole estate, including both the 
cultivated lands and the lands fit for cultivation, though uncultivated sometimes ; when tlie 
culturable land is particularly good, and likely to be soon brought under cultivation, or, where 
it yields some valuable produce, such as superior sorts of grass, fuel, and the like, something 
may he added to the assessment of the whole estate. But, generally, the proportion of the 
assessment of an estate due to the culturable land is not large; and, in tbe main, the assess- 
ment is fixed with reference to the present cultivated area. It is reasonably expected tliat 
the assessment being thus fixed for 3ii years, the landholder will have every inducement 
to bring the culturable land under cultivation, or otherwise develop the resources of the 
estate. If he do so, then no assessment is demanded on such addition.al cultivation or 
development for 30 years ; and any claim on the part of Government for revenue, on such 
additional cultivation, is put off till next settlement. 

11. In several of the districts of the North-Western Provinces, settlements have recently 
been concluded; but as they have not yet been sanctioned by tbe Local Government, tbe 
arrangements can be revised under tbe present orders without any infringement of the 
terms ; and as other settlements expire, they may he renewed on the principles now laid down, 

12. Under the usual plan pursued by Settlement Officers, a district is divided into so 
many tracts. Each tract comprises estates of a similar character ; there may be a variety 
of detail amongst the individual estates, but there will be a generic resemblance between them 
all in respect to those main featur.es which determine their value, such ns character of soil, 
kind of produce, means of irrigation, facility of transport, proximity of markets, supply of 
labour, breed of cattle, their fiscal history, and the like : some estates will be better cultivated 
than others; in some the resources will be better developed than in others; but tbe inherent 
capabilities of the estates are much the same, and therefore they ..will, or at least ought to, 
be able to pay much the same revenue ri^te per acre all round. Those estates which being 
imperfectly developed cannot yet pay this general rate, will, in due course, he able to do so 
when fully developed. 

13. Now, inasmuch as it is laid down that tbe land tax in estates ought to be equal to 
half the assets leceived by the proprietors, or, in other words, half the rent or other income 
derivable by the proprietors from the land, it follows that the best possible basis for the 
revenue assessment is the rental. If the fair rental could be readily ascertained, it would 
supply perfect data for such assessment. But it is often difficult or impossible to ascertain 
accurately the fair and proper rent which a landlord does receive, or should be receiving, from 
an estate. The returns of rent are frequently defective or untrustworthy. Again, many 
items of bond fide income from tbe land are not fully exhibited in the declared rental. In 
some parts of tbe country average rent rates exist, and are well known ; these furnisli excellent 
guides for the valuation of estates. But in many portions of the country, especially where 
the proprietary body, for the most part, cultivate their own lands, reut rates are not generally 
known. Thus it happens that the Settlement Officer, while collecting and collating all obtain- 
able statistics in regard to rent, must yet check or supplement the returns of rentals by assumed 

' rates, which rates are deduced from the ascertained value and proceeds of the land. In this 
manner assumed rent rates and assumed revenue rates are obtained. In order, tlierefore, to 
determine details in each estate, there wilt he various revenue rates of assessment assumed by 
the Settlement Officer, such as a rate for irrigated ground, another for unirrigated ; a rate for 
land fertilised by inundation, another for dry land ; a rate for blaok soil, another for poor soil ; 
and BO on. So also there will be one r.ato for cultivated land generally, and another for 
culturable though uncultivated land. It is not to bo expected that all the culturable land 
will be soon cultivated, or that it should at once pay the full rate of assessment on cultivation. 
A fair margin of culturable land will be allowed to the landholder, which should be assessed 
at some rate much lower than that of the cultivated area. The rate assessable on culturable 
land must be low. If the proportion of culturable laud to the cultivated land be small, then 
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the estate being for the most part cultivated, will be fit for a permanent settlement. If the 
proportion of oulturable land be large, then the estate, being less cultivated, will not be fit for 
permanent settlement. It may, His Excellency in Council considers, be generally assumed 
that those estates m which four-fifths of the culturable area are fairly cultivated are fit for a 
permanent settlement. , » xui a 

M. Then, having regard to all the circumstances of a tract, to its past history, its present 
condition, its future _ prospects ; to its actual or probable rental, so far as that mio-ht be 
ascertain.Tbie; to the irrigation, the kinds of soil, the resources of the waste, and the'' like • 
allowing also for lands foi\ pisturage, and other necessary objects, which might be left free 
ot land tax, the Settlement Officer may fix one general rate per acre for the total culturable 
area, including land actually cultiva^d and land yet remaining to be cultivated. There may 
be various rates, as already menti^d, for the determination of details in each villaee but 
the general acreage rate, as above describheL may be employed as a standard by which estates 
may be valued either in the present or for tbh futuie. This general acieage rate should be 

^ hxed on a fair and moderate calculation, so thht the average of well cultivated and develoned 
estates may be able to pay it. vciupeu 

15. Kegard should also be had to the fiscal history of the tract, to the actual pressure of 
the revenue on the estates of a fair average quality, so that the estimates of the assets of the 
estates may be checked by the data of positive experience. This general acreage rate 

then, being the standard of valuation, the land revenue for all the estates in the tract might 

be hxed according theieto. The revenue (juma) might be assessed accordingly for each 
estate, whether it were partly or chiefly waste. Thus, there would be obtained a fair 
each estate possible assets, and of the present or prospective capabilities of 

... the foregoing remarks it is the intention of His Excellency in Council to exem- 

plify one efficient method of fairly estimating the eompai-ative capabilities of similar estates 
iSat the experience of the revenue officers of the North-Western Provinces will suddIv 
analogous processes for effecting the same end, and these may safely be applied under the 
superintendence of the Commissioners and the Sudder Boaid. His Excellency in Council 
would further urge the expediency of resisting the revenue demand on the land to a fair 
and moderate sum. This is a cardinal point which should be rigidly insisted upon. It h 
needless to enter upon details, but the cases of estates thoroughly irrigated from wells 
worked at great expense, of those so completely cultivated as to leave but a narrow maro’in 
of fallow land, and of those framed by the industrious tribes. All present features which 
nave Irequently given ri-e to over-assessment and consequent depression of enterprise and 
exertion, which greater consideration of the circumstances might have avoided. 

determined the assessment of all villages qualified for permanent settle, 
raen^t, the Settlement Officer will take from the proprietors the usual engagement, and when 
oonnrmed by competent authority, such settlements will be in perpetuity and unalterable. 

„ ,, ^r' regards villages not so qualified, the Governor General in Council desires that the 
following procedure may be observed 

19. Where the proportion of good culturable waste exceeds, say, 20 or 25 per cent, of 

under cultivation, a juma, calculated according to the existing assets, and in 
aadition, a maximum juma, deduced from an estimate of the full future assets of the estate 
o/ f ru^^'tuum juma should not exceed the iniiial juma by more than from 

to 50 percent. The proprietors may engage for the maximum juma or not. as thev 
they do engage for it, they must do so in perpetuity. The iuma 
will not be subject to revision, and the maximum will be leviable after 15 years. But it will 
Settlement Officer to decide by what steps, and at what intervals, the maximum 
shall be progressively demanded, whether in 5, 10, or 15 years, or otherwise. If the pro- 
prie ors decline to engage for the maximum in perpetuity, then a settlement, tennioable in .SO 

years, shall be made with them at the initial juma. ame m dO 

20. It has been argued that if the proprietors he allowed the option of declinino' the 
assessment progressively rising to a maximum in 15 years, they will be tempted to retrain 
trom ^e labour and care necessary to the fair cultivation of their lands. But I am to state 
h' ^ “IS Excellency in Council is of opinion that such a result need not be apprehended 

ven, ffitberto, every proprietor has known well that if he improved his estate, there would 
surely be increased demand on it. Notwithstanding this the landholders have improved and 
0 sti 1 continue to improve, their estates. A proprietor may not be willing to bind himself to 

to the degree entitling him to a permanent assessment 
y t do ^s not follow that he will neglect its cultivation. In point of fact, there has been 
giea agricultural improvement under the 30 years’ settlements, and there is no reason to 
expect there will be less because the proprietors, not truly realising the advantages of a 
permanent set Jement, or fearing the risks involved in the progressively advancinff assess- 

ofbf heretofore, for a 30 years’ lease. Still much will depend on the real moder- 

permanent demand. Wherever this is certain, there will be a strong incentive to 
eSo-XT to engage in perpetuity. On the other hand, to compel the^propSo; to 
^ maximum juma within so short a term as 15 years, under penalty of alienation 

cZ dve r^Tardsb- " Council antioytes, in "o ° e 

a 30’ years’ settlement vet although the proprietors have no legal title to demand 

anrl if A r yet the course of our administration has led the people to expect it • 

and If they decline the proffered settlement in perpetuity, and prefer one on the o^dini. 
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principles for 30 years, His Excellency in Council would not place them in what they might 
consider a di'^advantageous position by malting the permanent settlement obligatory on them. 

21. Two oases have now been supposed in which the settlement may be temporary and 
terminable in 20 or 3(1 years. First, in tracts the agricultnr.al resources of which are imper- 
fectly developed ; secondly, in scattered estates imperfectly cultivated, the proprietors of which 
decline to engage for an assessment in perpetuit}'. In both these cases His Excellency in 
Council is of opinion that the Settlement Olficer should be required to record an estimate of the 
assessment which he considers should be levied finally and in perpetuity, wherever he may 
find that he has reasonable grounds for coming to a conclusion on the subject. This estimate 
His Excellency in Council observes, would at any rate be of assistance in future assessments 
and might be possibly of sufficient accuracy to be hereafter adopted without further measure- 
ments or inquiries as the basis of a permanent settlement, 

22. It has been said that, as a general rule, villages in wliich the fallow laud exceeds 20 
or 25 per cent, cannot be considered fit for permanent settlement. As suggested by the 
senior member of the Sudder Board, any portion below that ratio may fairly be allowed to 
pass unquestioned ; the grounds on which the percentage is fixed being recorded. Wherever 
this proportion is exceeded, the qualiti/ of the fallow land must be considered, as on this 
depends the facilities for reclaiming it. If there be reasonable doubt concerning its capa- 
bilities of cultivation, it should not be assessed, except for its spontineous products. Other- 
wise, the assessment should be carefully proportioned to the quality of the laud and to the 
labour and expense of reclaiming it. Great circumspection will be needed in not rating 
fallow land too high. In case of doubt, the Settlement Officer must incline to the lower 
estimate. The rates on assessable land in tracts and perganas adjacent will afford a useful 
standard, but even that is liable to be excessive, seeing that the least profitable lands are 
generally the last to come under the plough. 

23. In some parts of the country it may happen that tracts possessing facilities for the 
construction of wells are owned and cultivated by a poor or sparse population, and that these 
facilities have not been availed of. If the proprietors were admitted to a permanent settle- 
mentjUnd subsequently multiplied or became better off, it is probable that in no long time 
wells would be numerous, and irrigation extensive. In such a case, there would result an 
inequality of assessment as compared with other tracts irrigated from wells made prior to 
the permanent settlement. It does not seem possible to avoid such inequalities altogether 
compatibly with the speedy and general limitation of the revenue demand in perpetuity. 
The best remedy, in the opinion of the Governor General in Council, is not to place any check 
on the investment of capital in wells by taxing them specially when made, nor, on the other 
hand, to sacrifice revenue unnecessarily by doing away altogether with tlie high rates which 
have been paid on well irrigated land from time immemorial; but rather by carefully assess- 
ing and possessing facilities for irrigation with some advertence to this adv.antage, and by 
guarding against the incidence of excessive taxation on wells already at work. 

24. Inequ.ality of assessment is also liable to be produced hereafter in other parts by the 
extension of irrigation from canals. It is seldom that the water tax taken by the Canal 
Department equals the full increase of revenue resulting from the irrigation. Generally, 
land so irrigated is rated by the Settlement Olficer in a higher ratio than unirrigated land of 
the same quality. His Excellency ia Council is of opinion that when such irrigation is 
already enjoyed, to change the practice of assessment might cause a needless loss of revenue, 
and would involve much trouble. Therefore, the case of estates receiving irrigation from 
canals, subsequent to permanent settlement, need alone be considered, and for this it is pre- 
scribed by the Governor General in Council that revised canal rates shall be imposed by the 
Canal Department, snob .as will not be unequal to the total demand on lands similarly irrigated 
prior to permanent settlement. In this manner future inequality of assessment will be pre- 
vented, and the fair market value be obtained from water supplied from the canals. 

25. An ancient cause of unequal assessments is known to exist in the ohanacter and 
qualifications of the various tribes holding estates. Practically it has been found impossible 
to tax land held by Goojars, Syuds, and Rajpoots at the same rates as may easily be levied 
from Jats and Koormees. His Excellency in Council believes it will be impossible to ignore 
the distinctions of race which render one tribe so inferior as farmers to another, and be concurs 
in the opinion expressed by the senior member of the Sudder Board on this subject, tbat, 
whilst it may be impracticable to admit the bad cultivators to a permanent settlement on 
account of the backward state of their lands, yet their assessment may, in some instances, 
be brought nearer to the general standard by giving them the option of a settlement in 
perpetuity, provided they agree to pay such progressive increase of juma as may be 
demanded. 

26. The main points which demand attention in introducing a permanent assessment 
have now, it is believed, been touched upon. It appears to His Excellency in Council tbat, 
in the manner indicated above, many of the advantages of a permanent settlement may be 
conferred on the holders of estates not yet fully cultivated or developed ; while no undue 
sacrifice of revenue will be entailed on the State. It is to be remembered tbat while the 
advantages of a permanent settlement are manifest, yet it has two drawbacks, namely, first, 
the surrender of revenue on the increased value of crops and improved cultivation; second, 
the surrender of revenue on lands culturable, or on waste possessed of valuable resources, 
which may hereafter be brought under cnltivation, or be otherwise turned to useful account. 
It is agreed tbat the State may surrender properly the future revenue from improvement in 
the crops and in the style of cultivation, in consideration of the advantages denved from a 
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permanent settlement j but the surrender q£ future revenue from the eultlvation of land 
now uncultivated, or from the development of resources now undeveloped, cannot be advocated. 
The plan now proposed by His Escellency in Council will, it is hoped, save the State from 
any such sacrifice. 

27. As regards the fixation of a maximum assessment available at pleasure to the pro- 
prietor of an estate temporarily settled, His Excellenoy believes that it possesses the advan- 
tage of supplying a motive and incentive to industry and enterprise, inasmuch ns the 
landholder, while obtaining a fixed assessment for 80 j’ears at all events, will know the utmost 
limit of possible revenue which can be demanded after the expiry of that terra. It is, in the 
judgment of His Excellency in Council, this prospective limitation, even after the expiry o£ 
the term of settlement, which is tbo particular advantage of the plan now proposed, and 
which is calculated to insure many of the benefits that evidently attend any permanent limita- 
tion of the demand. 

28. Doubtless, a settlaraent for any long fixed term does so far stimulate industry and 
improvement. A man knows that if be improves bis estate, he is safe from increased assess- 
ment for SO years. Bat still be knows that after that term there will bo enhancement of 
revenue on account of improvemonts, though how much that will be ho does not know. 
An indefinite prospect of increase at the next settlement is present to his mind. It is 
certain that this apprehension docs, in some degree, retard improvements, and is especially 
opeintive as the term of settlement draws to a close. Moreover, he knows that though he 
is safe from inquiry for 80 years, yet afler that he will be liable to rc-settleraeiit, and his 
assets will be inquired into ; this knowledge also docs, in some degree, practically deter 
people from effecting as much improvement as they otherwiso would. But with the 
proposed plan, the future revenue on increased cultivation or improvement at next settle- 
ment will not be indefinito, hnt on the contrary will bo strictly limited, not only for the 
next settlement, but for all time hereafter. Nor will there he any apprehension of re-settle- 
ment and future inquiry ; on the contrary, it will ho known that if the maximum assessment 
bo accepted, there will be no re-settlcmont and no future inquiry. Thus a man will know that 
he is safe from increased demand for a fixed term, and that after that he will not be charged 
with more than a certain limited inoreaso, however much lio may improve his estate now or 
hereafter. There can he no doubt that such a prospect will promote exertion and enterprise, 
both during the 30 3 ears and during the period after that; the advantages will be quite intelli- 
gible to the people, and will be probably appreciated by most ol them; and if the maximum 
increase be previously fixed at fair and moderate rales, it will probably ho accepted 
without any further inquiry being asked for. To those who have sufficient intelligence and 
foresight to appreciate the advantage a powerful stimnliis will be supplied, and those who 
do not appreciate it will in nowise be obliged to accept the terms. No increase will ho 
demanded of them without inquir 3 ’'nt thenextscttlcmcnt. If they do not accept the maximum 
previously’ fired, they may have a fresh iuquir}’, and a ro-scttloment will be made according 
to that. 

29, In short the question may he put thus — 

Every intelligent landholder, iimlor a temporary settlement, who improves his estates, 
'knows' that at the next soUlement there will and must be an increaso of revenue. 

Will a man, then, foreseeing this, prefer an indefinito prospect of unknown increase with 
re-settlenumt and inquiry, which will bo tho case without iho plan now prescribed ? 

Will he prefer a known (ix-d increase which will never under nuy circumstances he 
enhanced, and which may be accepted without rc-settlemont and inquir}’, which will bo tho 
case with the plan now proscribed ? 

His Excellenoy in Council thinks that he will certainly prefer tho latter, and that he will 
be thereby induced to improve his estate. 

30, It may ho thought that tho native landholders arc, bj* idiosyncrncy and clinractor 
disinclined to wurh up to a certain pitch of improvement, even thougli there be thereby a 
hope of obtaining a permanent scltlomoiit. It seems to the Governor General in Council 
that this will entirely depend on whether tho ultimate limit of demand bo moderate or not. 
If it be not moderate, or it ho excessive, then of course tho proprietor will not work up to it, 
because it will be against his interest to do so. If it he modernto, or if it bo light, then ho 
may be expected to work up to it, because he knows that, having once done that, ho will 
hereafter secure to himself the oxclusivo benefit of further improvement, 

31, Again, it may be thought that tho peojilc will regard tho known limit of increase as 
the consequence of improvement, and will, therefore, keep improvement just below that limit 
80 ^ as to avoid the increase. But any such idea on tho part of tho people would ho a mere 
misapprehension. If a proprietor does not think it worth his wliilo to accept the maximum 
assessment without inquiry, and considers that ho lias not effected enough improvement to 
justify the increase, then ho has only to decline it, and to reclaim an assessment on the assets 
of that time; hut then such ro-settlcment will not bo permanent, unless tho asssesment 
come up to the amount originally fixed ; if it be loss than that, it will he fixed only for a 
specified term, 

82. His Excellonc 3 ' in Council has thought it proper to givo thus, at length, tho reasons 
for permitting the fixation of tbo permanent demand on estates, whether tho piopriotors agree 
to engage for it or not, as ho considers that by this arrangement many of (he advantages of 
tho permanent settlement are held out to tho landholders. And tho Governor General in 
Council believes that, in the manner which has now been described in general terms, tho 
permanent settlomcnt may bo carried out to a groat extent without long postponement ; and 

• P 
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^he.principles so justly insisted on by Her Majesty's Government most beneficially applied to 
' he actual circumstances and condition of the country. i 


ITo. 35. J No. 12, dated Simla, the 8th June 1884. ^ ‘ . 

Prom — The 'lovornment of India, 

To — The Eight Hon'ble Sia Chsbles Woon, Babt-, Her- Majesty’s Searetaiy of State for ’India." 


•rWe Paper 
No. SI. 
iVide Paper 
No. 30. 

I ride Paper 
No. S9. 


5 ride Paper 
No. 31. 

II Fide Paper 
No. 32. 


^Fide Paper 
No. 33. 


"With reference to 


*• Vide Paper 
No. 34. 


your Despatch No. 14,* dated the 9th July 1862, tve 

have. the honour to transmit, 
for your information, a copy 
of the papers noted on the 
margin, on the subject of the 
proposed permanent settle- 
ment of the Land Eevenue 
in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces. 

2. For our views on this 
important subject, and for 
the steps which we have 
taken in connection with it, 
w'e beg to refer to the two 
communications this day 
made to the Government of the North-Western Provinces. 


Minutef by the Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Provinces ; 
.dated 20th July 1863, with a notej by Mr. Muir, Senior Momhor of 
the'Sudder^Board of Eevonue. 

"Minute by Sir Charles Trevelyan, dated IStb Angnst 1863. 

Minute by Mr. Grey, dated 14th October 1863. 

Minute by Mr. Rarington, dated 30th Ootober‘1863. 

'Minute by Sir Charles Trevelyan,- dated 2l8t January 1864. 

Minute by Sir'Eobert Napier, dated Slat January 1864. 

Minute by 'Mr. Maine, dated 4th February 1864. 

Minute by the Governor General, dated 6th March 1864 § 

Minute by Hr. Harington, no date. 

Bemarks by Mr. Mnir, dated 23rd and Slst March 1864.|j 

Note by Mr. Money, dated’SOfch" March 1861. 

Minute by the Lieutenant-Governor, Noith-Western Provinces, 
-no dato.^ 

Letter to Government, North-'lVestom Provinces, No. 543, dated 
8th June 1864. 

Letter to Government, North-Western Provinces, No. 644, doted 
8th June 1864.** 


We have, etc., 
JOHN LA.WRENCE. 


H. BOSE, 

E. NAPIER. 

H. S. MAINE. 

0. E. TREVELYAN. 
W. GREY. 

G. N. TAYLOR. 


No. 36.3 Circular Order No. 18, dated Allahabad, Ist August 1864, of the Sudder Board of Eevenne, 

North-Western Provinces. " t 

The Sudder Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, under instructions front 
Government, are pleased to publish, for the information of all officers employed in the Settle- 
ment Department, the accompanying Despatches directing the formation of a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue in -these provinces, and embodying the views of His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor General, as to the principles under which it is to be carried 
into effect. 

2. At the same time the Board, in pursnanoe of the wishes of Government, issue the 
following subsidiary instructions 

8. Districts or tracts of country may be divided broadly into two classes ; — 

First, backward in agriculture, with low rates of rent. 

Second, those which are more or less advanced in both respects. 

4. To the first or backward class the permanent settlement will not, for the present, be 

extended. The existing rules and procedure for their settlement are not therefore affected 
by these orders, excepting in one respect which is noted below, paragraph 17. The Local 
Government will determine as they come under re-settlement what districts or' tiaots belong 
to this class, of which the settlements will continue to be made for a term of 20 or 80 ' years 
as the case may he. _ _ , , 

5. Districts or tracts of country, belonging to the second class will he admitted to the 
privilege of a permanent settlement under the following conditions _ 

6. Estates in these districts belong to one of two kinds ; (1^ those which 'are fully or 
fairly cultivated ; (2) those which have never been fully cultivated, or having been so, have 
from any cause become deteriorated. 

7. As a general standard, from a fifth to -a sixth of the total cultivated and culturable 
(malgoozaree) area may be 'allowed as a margin for fallow land ; where this is not esceeded 
an estate will fall into the first class, -If, on the ^contrary, the culturable but uncultivated 


Present : 
W. Muir, Esq., S 
nior Member. 

R. Money, Esq., 
Junior Member. 


1. Backward trac 
excepted from qie; 
monent settlemen 


II. Other disirfot 
ready forpermane 
settlement.^ 
Tillage divided ii 
two Hasses. 

Principle of Hass 
fioation. 
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"land exceed' 20 to 25 per cefll. oE the cultivated area, the estate will fall into the seeniid 
class. These proportions- are not laid down absolutely, but ns an approximate standard. 

Where land is good and water available, the margin for waste may be equitably fixed at 
even a smaller proportion j where the -soil is poor and dry, and especially where it must be 
left fallow in rotation,, the proportion may, if necessary, be extended. Wherever tho 
Settlement Officer may see occasion to fix tho margin for a district, or part of a district 
mateiially above or below tho percentage indicated, bo will state bis reasons for so doing 
in his general report : and similarly'' wherever bo treats an estate having more than the 
prescribed proportion oE waste as oE the first cl.-iss, or vice versa, be will detail bis reasons 
at length in the “ miscellaneons remarks" in the village Stnb'mcnts II and HI. 

8. OE the first class, that is of villages having a sufficient portion of their area cultivated, First class, or 
the assessment will bo formed under the standing instruetions, precisely ns if tho settle* estafos sufEoicntly 
ment had been one for 30 years. The proeedurc detailed by His Excellency ns illustrative 
of the manner in which an effective standard of comp.arativc values may be secured*, will • Pamgrnphs 13— 
be perused with interest by Settlement Officers, who will recognise therein a process with' 16 of the Gorern- 
the use o£ which they are familiar. The earnest instruclionsf as to the necessity for keeping India letter 

■ the assessment moderate, will not bo lost upon Settlement Olliccrs ; and ibis consideration + I'-nrogaapli 10. 
is the more urgent where from bigli farming an estate has reached, or nearly reached, the ' 
cnlrainnting point of production; for in the chances o£ the future, any material change 
in its fortunes must be on this side of deterioration, and for such contingencies in tho 
formation of an assessment which is to last for time, some nllownnco must bo now made. 

The converso c.aso of villages cnltivatcd in an irnperfeot manner by idle mstes will be 
noticed below (paragraph 18). 

, 9. '1 bo only material difEcrcnco, then, in respect of the new procedure for the class of- Paragraph 17. 

estatc-s under notice is that the engagement (durkhasl) will bo taken in pcrpetuil 3 ^ A 
specimen form will bo circulated hereafter. 

10. For the second class of villngos, that is, where the proportion of cultnrablo but Second clars : im- 
uncultivated land crceide tho proportion above contemplated, tho nssessment will bo fixed perfectly cultivated 
also under the o-isting rnics, with this exception, that a special advertence must ho bad 

'to the culturahle waste land, and a snifable addition made to tho jnma in rcfcience thereto. 

In conceding tlio hcncfits of a permanent assc.ssmcnt, His Exccllonci’' has laid down that 
" the surrender of future revenue from onltivntion of land now nnoiiltivated, or from 
tho development of icsourccs now undeveloped, cannot be advorated." Waste cultnrablo 
land, when it exceeds the prescribed proportions, must tbereforo bear a certain amount oE 
aEsesBinent, to come into operation within any period not execeding 15 years, 

11. Tho oautioiiB enforced hj' tlie Governor Genemlt against overrating the waste, J Paragraph 22. 

must 1)0 eareCitll}’ observed in order to guard the Settlement Olliccr against the danger of CnulionB to bo ob- 
pitohing tlio prospective assoJ'racnt too higli, "The qunUty of the fallow land must be J*'® f™'*' 

considered, ns on this depends tho facilitie.s for reclaiming it. If there should be reasonable 

doubt concerning its c-ip-abilitics of cultivation, it should not be assessed except for its 
spontaneous products. Otherwise, the assessment should bo cnreEiilli’ proportioned to the 
quality of tho land, and to tho labour and oxpenso of reclaiming it. Great eiicumspcction 
will 1)0 needed in not rating fallow laud too high. In case of doubt tho Settlement Officer 
mnst incline to the lotcer etlimate. The rates on nssessahlo laud [mn/goncarce mte) in 
tracts and pergiinnahs adjacent will afford a useful standard; but even that is liable to bo 
excessive, seeing that tho least profitable lands are generally tlie last to come under tho 
plough." 

12. In pursuance of tho inoulcalion contained in tho last sentence, the nsse.ssmont for 
cacli estate, cnlonlatcd at the inalgoaiaree rate of the now jnma of the pergunnah or class, 
will always ho entered in tho " miscellaneons remarks" in the villngo Statements II and 111, 
and in case of any material departure from tho same, it should bo explained, 

, 13. The sum to 1)0 thus assessed prospcotivolj’ should not, under ordinary circumstances, f'n'aGToph 19. 

oxcec'l from 25 to 50 per cent, of tho initial Jnma. Whoro, for any special reasons, the 
Settlement Officer m.ay recommend a higher sum than ibis, tho re.asons for so doing will mortaso. 

fully detailed in the Settlement Report. 

1-1. Whonevor the immediate assessment of a sum not exceeding CO per cent, of the 
estiraated average asset*), would scoiiro a juraa fairly adequate to the value of the estate, 
including the waste land, it will bo better to assess snob'Snm at onco, rather than resort 
to a rising assessment. In this case, tho scttlomcnt will bo concluded ns directed for 
villages of tho first class. Otherwiso, the increaso may be appointed to toko efi'oot in ono 
or more terms ; but so ns that the whole shall in any case come into effect at latest within 
15 years. 

15.^ Where tho jnma is thus graduated, tho proprietors may engage for it or not ns Option to bo loft 
they think fit. If they do engage, it will bo, ns in tho first class, in perpetuity. If the}' to pi^priolors. 
decline, "then n settlement, tcrminablo in 30 years, shall bo made with them at tlio initial 
initial jnma will, in this ovont, bo nothing more or loss than the nscssniout’ 
which, under existing rales, would have boon mndn bad no permanent settlomcnt been 
proposed. It will bo at tho half asset standard, but will of course, ns licretofove, have dno 
rcfercnco to tho waste lands, wJiero there is a prospect of early reclamation and to tho capa- 
cities of the estates generally*. 

10. Where tho amount of fallow land is so great that an ndcqiinlo assessment could not le® I’"'’!'* 

bo mmed iindor tho ahovo rules, such csintos will bo altogether oxcltidcd from wart! for snob proK- 

operation, and a settlement made under existing rules for 20 or 30 years, ns may be diiceled. to'li"M-ttlcrnr'^^ 

i> 2 beforo. 
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17. But in all cases, whether o£ backward tra6ts or backward villages, or o£ estates the Paragraph 21, 
proprietors of which decline the rising assessment, the Governor General is desirous that *“® 'sttl®* 
the benefits of a prospective limitation in perpetuity of the Government demand may, in i® tamporary, 
so far as practicable, be secured: and this is contemplated by requiring the Settlement cor if 

Officer, wherever he is in possession o£ data sufficient for the purpose, and feels that he can declare what a'sait- 
safely hazard an opinion, to declare at wliat limit the permanent assessment should even- ^^1® ponnanent 
tually he fixed. This, though not in any measure authoritative, will remain on record, i®®® would be. 

As such estimates will “ at any rate be of assistance in fnture assessments, and may possibly 
be of sufficient accuracy to be hereafter adopted without further measurement or inquiries 
as the basis of a permanent settlement,” all officers in the department will perceive how 
responsible and difficult a duty is here imposed upon them. Wherever grounds exist, they 
will not shrink from recording their opinion of what appears to them a suitable ultimate 
assessment j at the same time tliey will not venture upon any mere conjectural process, and 
endanger the interests of the Exchequer on the one band, or of the people on the other, 
by crude or random attempts, or even by. careful and laborious calculations where the 
materials for a prospective judgment may be absolutely wanting. 

18. Tb_e above instructions contain the general principles to be .observed in the -appH- Assessment of vil- 
cation of this great measure to the land revenue settlement of these provinces. Without >as®® badly cnlti- 

attempting a thereotical and absolute equality of incidence, the object is to secure as great by idle classes. 

an uniformity as can practically bo attained. There will still remain villages in which the 
uniformity will be only approximate. One of these is alluded to in paragraph 25 of the 
Governor General’s despatch, viz,, estates cultivated by improvident and idle classes. To Paragraph 25. 
assess these at the same acreage rate as that of similar villages cultivated by the industrious 
and skilful castes, however equitable in theory, would be tantamount to the wholesale 
eviction of the proprietors, ^ Yet by careful consideration it m.ay not be found impossible to 
bring the^ procedure now introduced to bear even upon such estates. Without insisting on 
an impossible equality on the one band, or consenting to an unjustifiable relaxation of the 
Government demand on the other, the general standard of the pergunnah or class may be 
so nearly approached as to warrant the offer of the terms in perpetuity. 

19. The instructions as to the assessment of lands available for canal irrigation, support BaraF?Pb 24. 

the principles already laid down by the Board,* ws., that the revenue is to be assessed, as * gee a O.No!t, 
elsewhere, on the estimated average rental. The provision for securing higher water rates on dated 17th Angnst 
tracts brought subsequently to settlement under the influence of canals will be the care of 1861. 
the Irrigation Department. 

20. The case of districts the assessment of which has been already completed, in whole Paragraph 11. 
or in part, has been anticipated in paragraph 11 of the Governor General’s orders. It 

will be necessary for the Collector or other officer charged with the conduct of the settle- 
ment to review the^ whole of the assessments in the light of tbe present orders. He will 
first settle for the district, or for each pergunnah, the exact percentage of waste which 
may suitabl;^ be allowed as a inargin, and he will make a list of the estates in which this 
percentage is^ exceeded. He will then, with reference to tbe actual character of the 
waste, determioe whether any and what prospective addition is to be made for it, and in 
what term or terms it should take effect. If the proprietors agree to the terms, engage- 
ments will be taken from them in perpetuity, otherwise the engagement will be held to be 
temporary for the original term. But his review will not be confined to these estates. In 
every case be will, upon a consideration of the grounds of assessment and capacities of the 
estate, as shown in the settlement records, or otherwise ascertained, determine whether 
tbe assessment is fit to be recommended for confirmation in perpetuity or not, and he will 
note the same in the remarks to Statements II and III. This is evidently necessary, as 
there are many estates in which, for reasons other than the extent of waste, the Settlement 
Officer has allowed the assessment to stand below the general average. 

21. For carrying out these enquiries, if any special establishment is found necessar)', the . 

Collector will report what is required. 

22. In all cases of reporting settlements, the amount of the assessment engaged for in 
perpetuity will be shown separately from that temporarily settled; and in the general 
Statement No. IV the two classes of villages will be distinguished by the letters P and T 
entered after the serial numbers, 

23. Special rules will hereafter he issued in respect of the terms on which lands subject Alluvial lands, 
to fluvial action are to be settled. 

2t. The instructions now communicated will, the Board trust, he found amply sufficient 
for tbe guidance of all officers in tbe department. Wherever any doubt or uncertainty 
may be felt. Commissioners and Settlement Officers will freely communicate with the Board. 

The Commissioners will observe tbe prominent position assigned to them in the first 
Despatch of the Supreme Government, No. SiS. The effective check and supervision there 
required does not indeed differ from what under the standing rules has always been ■ 
expected fi'om them ; but enforced as it now has been by tbe high authority of the Viceroy, 
the Board look to Commissioners redoubling their efforts, so that the great measure now 
resolved upon shall be carried out by every grade' in the department with the care and 
intelligence, the industry, devotion and energy, which it so emphatically demands. 

I am, etc,, 

W. b, PLOWDEN, 

Officiatiug Secretary, 
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Abstract of above Circular Oedbu. 

Board, under instrucbions from Government, publish, for tbe information of all ofiicers 
employed in tbe Settlement Department, the despatches directing the formation of a 
permanent settlement of the land revenue in the North-Western Piovinees, and embodying 
the views of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General as to the principles under 
which it is to be carried into effect ; and issue subsidiary instructions in pursuance of the 
wishes of Government. 

No# 37-] No. 11, dated India OtBce, London, theStth ITaroh 1865. 

From — The Eight Hon’ble Sin Charles Wood, Baet., Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 
To — The Government oE India. 

I HAVE had under my consideration in Council the Despatch from your 
*r,wc2>fl;)er Excellency in Council, dated the 8tli June last* (No. 12), relative to the 
proposed permanent settlement of tbe land revenue in the North-Western 
Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, and I now proceed to communicate to 
you the conclusions at which Her Majesty’s Government have arrived on this 
important subject. 

2. It is unnecessary to renew the discussion as to “ the reasons for and 
against a permanent settlement for India,” which formed the subject of my 

fFidePoptr Despatch of the 9fch Julyt (No. 14), 1862. The question now before me 
A’o. SI. resolves itself into these two points ; first, what parts of India, or, rather, of the 
North-West Provinces, fulfil the conditions required in that Despatch as indis- 
pensable preliminaries to the introduction of a permanent settlement ; and 
secondly, what is the proper mode of introducing it into those districts which 
are either wholly or partially prepared for it. 

3. Now, in regard to the first question, it will be found that all districts 
will fall under one of the three following divisions, viz . : — 

Firs/, districts in which agriculture is backward, population scanty, and 
rent not fully developed ; 

Secondly, districts in which the estates are so fairly cultivated, and their 
resources so fully developed, as to warrant the immediate intro- 
duction of a permanent settlement; and 

Thirdly, districts which comprise a large number of estates suffi- 
ciently, cultivated to justify the introduction of a permanent 
settlement, while, at the same time, they contain also a considerable 
proportion of estates with resources imperfectly developed, which, 
consequently, could not be permanently settled on their present 
assets without entailing a prospective loss to tbe State. 

4. With regard to the first two classes of districts, no difficulty exists. 
Permanency of settlement will he refused to the first, and granted to the 
second, if there should be any such. It is as regards the third class in which 
estates fitted for immediate permanent settlement are intermingled with others 
which are still in an imperfectly developed condition, that the real embarrass- 
ment is found. In regard to these, your Excellency observes ; (a) " It seems to me 
necessary to select those villages or estates which are fit for permanent settle- 
ment, and to postpone the measure in those which are not so fit. Unless this 
he done, then the result must be either that the measure would he postponed 
indefinitely, until every estate in the district reached a prescribed standard 
(which in many cases might never he attained), or else that some superior 
estates would be denied the boon because some estates in their neigbourbood 
were inferior ; or else, that some estates which did not fulfil tbe conditions 
would nevertheless be permanently settled because they were situated in the 
midst of a district which generally did come np to the standard.” 

6. The problem to be solved is, therefore, how to give to estates, situated 
in a district generally ripe for a permanent settlement, but which, from 
imperfect cultivation, are at present not in a condition to pay a fair permanent 
juma, the advantages which a permanent settlement is assumed to hold out, 
without any undue sacrifice of the prospective resources of the State. I observe 
that it is generally admitted on all hands that an estate in which actual culti- 


(uj Mianto, paragraph 12, 
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vation amounts to aljout 80 per cent, of tlio total cuKivable or malgoozarec 
area, may be fairly held to have fulfilled the “ prescribed conditions,” and to 
have come up to the "standard” necessary to entitle it to a permanent settle- 
ment on the existing assets. 

• Pafcr 6. The plan suggostedin your Excellency’s original minuf c« (paragraphs 16 
to 18) is very simple and' ihtelligiblo, .You propose that two amounts should 
be declared; the one, " the sum fixed on existing assets, and to be paid during 
the 80 years’ settlement; ” and the other, “ the full sum ultimately assessable 
on the estate, supposing its resources to be fully developed, which sum would 
bo the maximum demandablo at the next settlement.” If accepted by the 
landholder at the termination of the existing settlement, this latter sum would 
be the perpetual assessment of the estate. If not so accepted ho may still 
demand a resettlement, "after inquiry in the usual way on the assets and the 
cultivation as they might bo foimd to exist at that time.” This latter assess- 
ment, if lower than “ the maximum previously fixed,” would not he declared, 
permanent, I presume that under this plan the same j)rocess might bo again 
gone through at the expiration of the next 30 yoar.s, the maximum or permanent- 
assessment still remaining on record binding on the Governmmt, and liable 
to be claimed by the landholder whenever it should suit his convenience 
to accept it. 

7. Mr. Ilarington" doubts whether what is proposed would bo as effectual- 
as supposed, and whether, without some greater degree of certainty that the mea-. 
sure would ha successful than,” ho thinks, " exists, the Government would 
be justifiied in binding itself, while leaving perfect freedom of action to the 
other party to the contract.” “ Dpon the whole, he is disposed to doubt the 
expediency of tlie Government tying itself down in any way, or coming 
under any positive engagement, in respect of estates which arc not as yet in a 
condition to warrant their being settled in perpetuity.” Mr. Ilarington docs 
not, however, propose any alternative plan of settlement. 

8. Mr. Muir, the Senior Member of the Board of Revenue, Isorth-IVest 

trf* Paper Provinces, t discusses the whole question at great length, and objects altogether 
jro. 32 : to " the scheme of leaving the setllcment fo ho accepted at a future period, 

and, if refused, making it then open to revision,” which, he thinks, " would, in 
a certain measure, forfeit the important benefits of an absolutely permanent 
settlement.” He, therefore, proposes that " the permanent settlement he con- 
cluded at once with the zemindars, and that the highest term or maximum 
demand be not deferred for a period exceeding 15 years.” The Settlement 
Officer is to be at liberty, in the case of imporfecily developed esiates, to allow 
a temporary abatement, so as fo maho tbe maximum take effect in 6, 10, or 15 
years, never exceeding tbe latter period, 'ibe zemindar would be called on to 
execute the agreement based on theso terms ; and "in any case of refusal, that 
is, where tbe zemindar should accept the present abated assessment, but decline' 
the prospective maximum, he should ho allowed to hold on for the preliminary ■ 
term. At its close, he might again ho allowed tbo option of engaging at the > 
permanent demand ; and if ho still refused, tlie estate might be farmed iu tbe 
ordinary manner, as for recusance. In short, there would be no opening for 
revision. Tbe assessment, once fixed, would bo final.” Hfr. Muir is of opinion 
that "16 years is a quite sufficiently long period to admit of tbe development 
of backward estates in those parts of tbe country to which the present remarks 
refer. Any expected improvement stretching beyond that period must belong 
to the region of distant speculation, and in the practical work of settlement 
will he far more safely left altogether out of account.” > 

9. Mr. Money, the Junior Member, says — “I’he most important and 
peculiar feature of His Excellency’s scheme is the present assessment on estates.' 
not sufficiently developed for settlement in perpetuity on existing assets of a 
kamil juma, which, at the option of the proprietors, may be declared perpe- 
tual after the exjiiration of 30 years. I regret that I am unable to concur 
in the expediency of this arrangement. If two jumas, one slightly higher than 
\ tbe other, were fixed on any estate, and tbe native proprietor were allowed the 
option- of engaging for 30 years for the payment of the loner juma, with thei 
condition that, at the expiration of that term, the estate would he liable to re^ 
assessment on its assets, whatever they might be, or of eng.nging permanently- 
for tbe higher juma, be would elect for the temporary settlement, and trust to 
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, chance for the future.” Mr. Money accordingly conies to the conclusion that 
“ every settlement which is intended to be permanent should be definitively 
engaged for at the time of settlement,” all other estates being temporarily 
settled under existing rules. All estates “ whose present assets are not sufficient 
, for the immediate assessment thereon of a kamil juma ” should be placed on 
a russuddee, or gradually increasing settlement ; .the demand of the kamil (or 
maximum) juma to take effect at a period not later than 12 years from the 
- date of settlement ; in exceptional cases the period to be extended to 16 years. 
, “ Jn all cases where an estate was held to be susceptible of permanent settlement 
under the rules above proposed, the proprietors should be called on to enter 
into engagements accordingly, and should not he allowed the option of electing 
rfor a temporaiy settlement. Should the proprietors refuse to enter into 
engagements, the settlement at the proposed russuddee [ or increasing ] junia 
should be made for the term of 12 years, under the provision in section 3, Eegu- 
-Jation VII, 1822. On the expiration of the farming lease, zemindars would 
-be admitted to engagements in perpetuity at the kamil juma.” 

, 10. It seems, therefore, that the two Members of* the Board of Revenue, 

, Korth-West Provinces, although recording their opinions independently of eacTi 
, other, agree substantially in their conclusions. They deprecate any promise to 
be made of what shall be the permanent settlement at some future time, and 
urge that the primary arrangement should be the final one. 

11. In the final orders issued by your Excellency’s Government, as given 
-in the letter from Mr. Secretary Bayley to Mr. Simson, Secretary to Qoverti- 

• Pi* Paper ment, North-West Provinces,*^ dated 8th June 1864i, an endeavour seems to be 
made to combine the plan proposed in your Excellency’s original minute with 
that suggested by the Board of Revenue, North-West Provinces, the operative 
.part of the order being found in the 19th paragraph : — “Where the proportion 
of good culturahle waste exceeds say 20 or 26 per cent, of the area under culti- 
vation, a juma, calculated according to the existing assets, and, in addition 
• a maximum juma, deduced from an estimate of the full future assets of the 
..estate, shall be fixed. The maximum juma should not exceed the initial 
-juma by more than from 26 to 50 per cent. The proprietors may engage for 
rthe. maximum juma or not, as they think proper. If they do engage for it, 
-they must do so in perpetuity. The juma will not be subject to revision, 
•and the maximum will be leviable after 16 years. But it will rest with the 
-Settlement Officer to decide by what steps and at what intervals the maximum 
.shall be progressively demanded, whether in 6, 10, or 15 years or otherwise. 
.If the proprietors decline to engage for the maximum in perpetuity, then a 
•settlement terminable in 30 years shall be made with them at the initial 
juma.” 

12. It is not distinctly stated in the subsequent paragraphs that the ulti- 
-mate permanent juma is to he recorded as the maximum demand which would 
ever he made on the estate, but it may he inferred that such was the intention 
of your Government. Eor instance, it is said in paragraph 27, — “ As regards 
-the fixation of a maximum assessment, available at pleasure to the proprietor 
of an estate temporarily settled. His Excellency believes that it possesses the 
advantage of supplying a motive and incentive to industry- and enterprise, 
inasmuch as the landholder, while obtaining a fixed assessment for 30 years, at 
all events will know the utmost limit of possible revenue which can he demanded 
after the expiry of that term.” 

fPide Paper 13. In the Circular Ordert of the'Board of Revenue, North-West Provinces, 
30. .which transmits to all Settlement Officers the instructions of the Supreme Govern- 
ment, the rule as to the settlement of the ultimate permanent demand is altogether 
relaxed. It is merely stated (paragraph 17) that *' the Governor General 
is desirous that the benefits ol a •prospective limitation in perpetuity of the 
.Government demand may, in so far as practicable, he secured ; and this is con- 
templated by requiring the Settlement Officer, wherever he is in possession of 
data sufficient for the purpose, and feels that he can safely hazard an opinion, 
to declare at what limit the permanent assessment should eventually be fixed. 
This,! though not in any measure authoritative, will remain on record.” 

14. It would, therefore, appear that the fundamental principle of your 
Excellency’s scheme is altogether abandoned, and that' although the Settlement 
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Officer is at liberty to declare ivbat be thinks ought to ho the limit of the 
eventual permanent assessment, this deolaraliou of opinion, although it -ulll 
remain on I’ccord, will not bo “ in any measure authoritative.” 

16. Of the four plans of settlement whioli are thus placed before Her 
Majesty’s Government, it seems to me that the t wo last would be certain to be 
inoperative. The letter* of your Government gives the ojjtion to the zemindar 
■ of accepting a reduced demand for 30 years, with the assurance that the full 
or kamil juma then recorded will not bo increased at the expiration of that 
term. Tiie Board of Bevenue withdraws that assurance, but still leaves the 
zemindar the option of choosing bohvecn a high assessment for 15 years and a 
low assessment for 30 years, with the chance only (instead of the certainty) of 
obtaining a moderate assessment (perhaps lower even than that now fixed 
on) after the expiration of the 30 years. The certain result of this option has 
already been given in the words of Air. Money’s minute. 

16. The plan first put forward by Your Excellency is liable to the objection 
that, while it fails altogether to hind the landholder, it imposes a distant and 
possibly an inconvenient and improvident obligation on the State, ’The 
zemindar may hold his estate as before, on a 30 years’ settlement, based on tho 
existing assets. The Government, on tho other hand, undertakes that at the 
expiration of that period a larger demand shall never he made than a given 
amount, now to be recorded, whatever tho value of tho estate may he at that 
time ; hut even, then, if tho arrangement is objected to, it need not bo accepted, 
and the zemindar may claim a fresh settlement on the then existing assets. It 
seems to me that the transaction is altogether one-sided, 1ho whole probable 
advantage going to the zemindar, tho whole contingent loss to tho State, 

17. The plan of the Board of Revenue is essentially different, and would 
really, if it could be carried out in practice, constitute a permanent settlement 
although it would not take full elFcct till after the lapse of 15 years. Her 
Majesty’s Government, however, are not prepared to give their sanction to any 
settlement in perpetuity which is not based on the existing assets of the estates 
to wbicb it is to bo applied, but is founded on a prospective estimate of tbeir 
future capabilities. No such measure was contemplated in my Bespatcb of the 
9th July (No. 14), 18G2J and looking to the objections which have been found 
in practice to attach to a graduated or russuddee assessment, as pointed out in 
Mr. Muir’s minute, and to tlie ill-cfTects wbicb might follow the exclusion 
from the management of tbeir estates of those proprietors who should decline 
to accept the proposals of tho Revenue authorities, as referred to in the conclud- 
ing portion of Air. Harington’s minute of March 1864, Ilcr Alajesty’s Govern- 
ment are under the necessity of withholding their consent to tho adoption of 
the scheme suggested by the members of the Board of Revenue. 

IS". On a full consideration of tho whole question. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have arrived at the conclusion that any declaration on the part of the 
Government of India, binding it to a course of action extending over a period 
of 30 years, would be altogether inexpedient. T’hoy are prepared to autho- 
rise an immediate settlement in perpetuity, after revision, for all estates in 
wbicb the actual cultivation amounts to 80 per cent, of the cultivable or 
malgoozaree area. In such cases, however, they are of opinion that the rule of 
the revised settlement, limiting the demand on the landowner to 60 per cent, 
of the existing assets, should not be strictly adhered to. As observed by Mr. 
Money, " existing settlements have been made at rates varying from 60 to 66 
per cent, of the estimated assets, and there is, therefore, no hardship in making 
a settlement in perpetuity at not more than 60, when land is readily available 
to reduce the rate to 60.” The advantage, securing a settlement in perpetuity 
at that rate would probably be sufficient to induce the zemindars to consent 
to an immediate contribution slightly in excess of the amount which they 
would be called on to pay on a 30 years’ settlement, subject to an indefinite 
increase at the expiration of that term. 

19. With regard to all other estates, in which the cultivation is so back- 
ward, and the future development of tbeir resources so uncertain, that they are 
unfitted for a settlement in perpetuity, they should be treated in the ordinary 
manner, and settled for a term not exceeding 30 years, no expectation being held 
out, and, still more, no pledge being given to the proprietors, in respect to the 
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course which, at the expiration of that term, it might appear expedient to the 
Government of the day to pursue in dealing with their properties. In the case 
of estates of this description, it may be wortliy of consideration whether so 
long a period as thirty years should he fixed on as the term of the revised settle- 
ment, If any pledge has been given, or even any general expectation held out, 
that the revised settlement shall be confirmed for the same term as the settle- 
ment which it replaces, it must of course he adhered to ; but if such is not the 
case, it may probably be expedient to limit its duration to a period of fifteen or 
twenty years, at the expiration of which term cultivation may have so far 
advanced as to bring the estates within the conditions which would entitle them 
to a settlement in perpetuity. 

20. I observe that, under the Circular Order of the Board of Bevenue, 
“the provision for securing higher water rates on tracts brought subsequently 
to settlement under the influence of canals, will be the care of the irrigation 
department,” and I therefore abstain from making any remarks on the subject 
in this place. 

21, I take this opportunity of acknowledgina the receipt of the Despatch 
from your Excellency in Council, dated the 5th December last (IS’o. 20), on the 
subject of reserving the right of Government to mines at the coming perma- 
nent settlement, and I have to convey to you my approval of your instructions 
that the State, in making such a settlement wherever it has not been already 
made, may claim a share of the produce of such mines as revenue, and that 
the right shonld consequently be reserved, and a clause to that effect entered 
in the settlement papers. When the proprietary right in the land belongs to 
the State, as in the case of waste lands, it is clear that Government may deal 
with the mines so situated in any manner which it may deem expedient. 


Ho. 38.3 No, ] 600, dated Simla, tlio lOlh June 1805. 

From— E. C, Batlet, E«q,, Secretary (o tlio Government of India, 

To — The Secretary to the Government of tLc Nortli-Wcstcm Provinces. 

I Alt directed by the Right Honourable the Governor General in Council to trangmil, for 
the guidance of His Honour the Lieutenant-Govemor, the copy of a Despatch from the Right 
• Vide Paper Honourable the Secretary of State, No. 11,* dated 2‘lth March last, having reference to the 
No. 37 . discussions wliioh have passed ou the subject of a permanent settlement of the land revenue, 
and laying down definitively the principles on which it is to ho concluded. 

2. His Excellency iu Council requests that tlio Lieutenant-Governor will issue instruc- 
tions to all ofiicers concerned in the settlement of the land revenue, in conformity with para- 
graphs 18, 19, and 21 of the above despatch, and with due advertence to the subjoined 
remarhs and injunctions, 

8. His Honour will observe that the existing rules have been modified to the following 
extent, 

d'. Assessments, to he confirmed in perpetuity, must he at a fixed amount, calculated with 
reference to existing assets. No progressive assessment will therefore he admissible, under 
any circumstances, to sottloraent in perpetuity. 

6. But while the settlement is to bo concluded, in reference to the present value of an 
estate, the Settlement OtTicer will not necessarily be restricted to 50 per cent, of its estimated 
value or gross rental ; the juma may be slightly in excess of the sum which would have 
been assessed had the settlement boon only for a term of years. In illustration of this rule 
the Secretary of State has quoted a remark by Mr. Money, who observes that existing 
settlements being formed at 06 per cent, of estimated assets, “there is no hardship in makin" 
a settlement in perpetuity at not more than 60, when land is readily available to reduce the 
rate to 60.” 

6. But His Excellency in Council commands me to impress upon the Settlement Depart- 
ment the necessity of using this discrctiou with extreme judgment and caution. No assess- 
ment should be made upon the strength of unreclaimed 'land, under any circumstances, until 
the assessing oEBoer shall have personally examined the soil, and assured himself that it may 
be easily and profitably brought under tillage. Tlio addition to the nssessmeut should also 
invariably he loilhin the full estimate of prospective improvement. 

7. "Whore an estate has been assessed upon these principles, it will be offered to the 
proprietor at the juma so fixed in perpetuity. Should the assessment on these terra he 
refused, the Collector will reconsider the case, and make a settlement under the ordinary rules 
for thirty years, 

8. It will ho understood that, ns a gonornl limit, the permanent settlement will be 
restricted to estates in which not more than 20 per cent, of the fairly oulturable land remains 
unreclaimed, as explained under the existing rule on that head. 
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9. Paragraph 19 of tlio Secretary o£ State’s dtspatcli refers to the term of eotllcment for 
backward tracts. Tliis will be a point for the consideration of His Honour the Lientonant- 
Governor, in regard to Ibo peculiar circumstances of caoli tract or district, His Excellency 
would only remark that where an assessment can ho fixed, fair at once to the Government and 
the proprietor, with reference to the general resources and condition of an estate, the term of 
settlement should not bo less than thirty 3 'cnr 8 . 

10. It will bo observed that where the settlement is made for a term and not in perpe- 
tuity, no guarantee or expectation is to he hold out ns to the conditions of the settlement which 
will be made by Government at the close of the term. Such parts of the existing orders as 
are inconsistent with this rule, must ho hold cancelled. 

11. Paragraph 21 relates to the subject of mines and minerals. The ruling contained in 
my letter of Ist Decemhor last will ho observed. A clause will he inserted in tlio si ttlcmcnt 
engagement reserving the right of Government to its share, ns revenue, in the produce of 
mines and minerals. And in the case of mines and minoials in waste lands, instructions will 

be hereafter issued. Meanwhile, Rule 12(a) of the Waste Land Rules must govern all grants of Hcnolution of 
BO long ns those rules are in force in their present shape. the 17th October 

1801. 


No. 39.} 


No. 25, dated Simla, the 3rd Angust 1805. 


Prom — Tlio Government of India, 

To— The Bight Ilon'hio Sin Cn/nLEs Woon, Bart., Her Majesty’s Scorelary of State for India. 


• Vide Paper 
So. 37. 


UepehBwING to your Despatch No. 11* of 18G5, dated the 2‘lth of March, vre 
have the honour to transmit for your information the accompanying cojty of a 
Sot printed. correspondonce(&) with the Government of tho Nor tli- Western Provinces, on the W From North- 
question of Permanent Settlement in relation to Canal Irrigation. A copy of no” ciVA”^*d’ata 
theinstruotions(o) which wo have caused to be issued on receipt of your Despatch 30th Jane iscs, and 


tr,* Paper abovc quoted, is also forwarded. 

So. 33. 


cncloenres. 

To North-Western 


Wc have, etc., 
JOHN LAWRENCE. 
W. MANSFIELD. 


rroTtnccs. No. 49C, 
dated 27th July 
18C5. 

(e) To North- 
Wcitern Provinces, 
No. ICrC.t dated 
10th June 1803. 


W. GREY. 


G. N. TAYLOR. 
W. N. MASSEY. 

H. M. DURAND. 


No. 40.} No. 17, dated India OtTico, London, tho 17th March ISOO. 

From — E abi, DrGnEr and EiroN, Her Mnjcsty’a Secretary of State for India, 

To— Tho Government of India. 

tvide Paper I had uudor my consideration in Council the Despatchf from 

So. 39. Tour Excellency in Council, dated tho 3rd August last (No. 26), in which you 
inform me of the orders issued by you to tho Lieutonant-Govornov of tho North- 
er, •<?« Paper W'estern Provinces, on the receipt of Sir Charles Wood’s Desnatch§ of tho 24th 
‘ of March last (No. 11), in regard to tho proposed permanent settlement of 
that portion of territory. You also forward a series of correspondence 
having relation to the mode in which the permanent settlement of estates 
which have not yet received the full benelit, or, perhaps, any benefit, from 
the irrigation which they may hereafter obtain from the Ganges, Jumna, or 
other canals, may be effected, 

2. Before proceeding to consider this question, I may at once inform 
\\ Vide Paper you that I appi’ove the instructions convoyed in your Secretary’s || letter of the 
So. 38. i9th June 1865, to the Lieutenant-Governor, in regard to the permanent 

settlement of the North-Western Provinces. 

3. I observe that the Lieutenant-Governor, in his Resolution of the 30th 
June 1866, has determined to maintain “the present system, which is the 
matured result of the experience of many years, and is well understood both 
by the officers of Government and by the people and he rejects any attempt 
to secure to the State a share in the profits accruing from tracts brought under 
canal irrigation subsequent to permanent settlement, unles.s, possibly, in the 
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shape of a special charge on landlords for irrigation, over and above the water 
rates to he levied hy oflBcers of the Canal Department. 

4. To these arrangements your Excellency in Council has given your 
approval. 

6. The " present system,” which your Excellency in Council has resolved 
to maintain, is defined by Mr. Muir as consisting in assessing the lands at half 
of their average assets, however created, whether through canal irrigation or 
otherwise ; in other words, in taking one- half of the entire rental received hy 
the landlord as the Government share. 

6. I quite agree with the Lieutenant-Governor in considering that it would 
be incompatible with the idea of a permanent settlement to insert a condition 
in the sunnud, under which all lands hereafter brought under irrigation should 
he subjected to the same acreage rate as those already irrigated ; and it seems 
to me that the same objection applies to the plan referred to by him of making 
a special charge upon landlords for irrigation, over and above the water rates 
which are paid hy the cultivators for the use of the water which is supplied to 
them. I cannot hut think that the principle of a permanent settlement would 
he vitiated if the juma originally fixed is to he hereafter liable to he increased 
hy the imposition either of an augmented assessment, or of a special charge 
for water rate; and it would, probably, he indifferent to the landlord in what 
shape the additional impost was demanded. 

7. It appears to me, however, that, unless suitable precautions are taken, 
great inequalities of assessment must follow from the plan proposed to he 
pursued hy the Lieutenant-Governor. Assume the case of two estates, equal 
in extent and natural capability, of which one is under the full influence of 
the canal, while the means of irrigation have rot yet readied the other. The 
first estate may, without irrigation, have produced a rental of E3,000 per 
annum, which, from the ready supply of water, has been increased to E6,000 
per annum. Under the “present system ”tlie permanent juma, supposing 
the estate to he cultivated up to the prescribed limit, would he fixed at R2,600 
per annum. The second estate, however, in its unimproved condition, would 
he liable only to a permanent juma of Rl,600 per annum, although contain, 
ing land capable of raising the rental to B5,000 per annum, whenever the 
means of irrigation should he supplied to it. In a few years, therefore, the 
two estates will produce an equal rental, when the landlord of the first will 
contribute to the State B2,600 per annum, and the owner of the second will 
continue to hold his estate at the original juma of only El,600. 

8. In order to obviate this state of things, to ensure as near an approach 
to equality in future assessments as may he practicable, and to provide for the 
just claims of the State when the condition of such estates shall have been 
improved hy the application of canal water, it appears to me that some rule 
should he laid down analogous to that prescribed in regard to tbs extent of 
cultivation required before an estate can he admitted to permanent settlement. 

, _ .Under paragraph 18 of Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch* of the 24th March 

iio.%. (No. 11), 1865, no estate of which the actual cultivation amounts to less than 
80 per cent, of the cultivable or malgoozaree area, is admissible to a settlement 
in perpetuity. In like manner, a rule might he laid down that no permanent 
settlement should he concluded for any estate, the assets of w'hich would, 
when canal irrigation shall have been carried to the full extent at present 
contemplated, exceed, in the opinion of the officers of the Settlement and 
Irrigation Departments, the existing assets in a proportion exceeding 20 per 
cent. All such estates should, as in the case of estates in which the cultiva- 
tion is not fully developed, he treated in the ordinary manner, and settled on 
the present assets for such term, not exceeding thirty years, as you may deter- 
mine on. 

9. I desire that this question may he carefully considered, and the result 
communicated to me. 


I have, etc., 

DB GREY AND EIPON. 
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No. 41.] No. 29, dated ilio 20Ui Novciuljcr 18C0. 

From — The Government of India, 

To— The Bight Hon’hlo Sib SiArFOBD Noninoou;, Bart., Her Majesty’a Scorotnry of State for 

India, 

*Tide Taper "Wb duly received tlie Despatch of the Earl do Grey and Ripon, No. 17,* 
io.. dated I7fch March last, on the principles to he observed in the permanent settle- 
ment of estates affected by canal irrigation. Before coming to a decision on 
this important question, -we doomed it advisable to call for the opinion of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Provinces, after consultation with the chief 
Revenue and Canal authorities under his control. This we have now received ; 
and we forward a copy of the Despatch from the Government, North-Western 
Provinces, and of its enclosures, for your Lordship’s consideration. 

2. It would ho remomhered that Her Majesty’s Government coincided with 
our view that the assessments of the permanent settlement were to ho framed 
on the general principle of taking half the assets, however created ; and that no 
demand in the shape of an acreage rate, or special charge, should hereafter he 
imposed on the landlords for additional lands brought under irrigation, beyond 
the ordinary water rate charged by theJCanal authorities. 

3. It is obvious, however, that under this system the assets of an estate, 
not open to canal irrigation at the time of settlement, might he greatly increased 
at any future period by canal water being led into it; and that if such settle- 
ment be made permanent, inequality of assessment and loss to Government will 
he the result. It was, therefore, proposed by Lord do Grey and Ripon to exclude 
from the permanent settlement estates “ the assets of which would, when canal 
irrigation shall have been carried to the full extent at present contemplated, 
exceed, in the opinion of the officers of the Settlement and Imgation Depart- 
ments, the existing assets in a proportion exceeding 20 per cent .” the rule 
being based on the analogy of that which requires as a condition of permanent 
assessment that four-fifths of the culturable area he under cultivation. 

4. The reports now submitted for your Lordship’s consideration are, upon 
the whole, adverse to this proposal ; the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor is 
very decidedly so. 

6. The view urged by the Sudder Board of Revenue at Allahabad requires 
special discussion. Premising that it has been enjoined authoritatively that 
80 per cent, of an estate must he under cultivation to qualify it for permanent 
assessment, and that a corresponding ratio has now been proposed by the late 
Secretai'y of State in respect of canal irrigation, they recommend that the prin- 
ciple he extended and generalised, and that a like rule he applied to every class 
of possible improvements. Thus by means of wells, embankments, drainage, 
water-courses, manure, location of cultivators, etc., the value of any estate may 
be improved till it reaches the maximum or extreme potential limit of excel- 
lence. The Board’s plan is that tho Settlement Officer shall fix tin's potential 
limit on a consideration of all possible future improvements for each estate as 
it comes under settlement; and if, at the time being, the estate has not reached 
to within 20 per cent, of such limit, then the privilege of a permanent settle- 
ment shall be refused. The Board think that, if tho general principle were 
thus broadly laid down, the necessity for any special rule in reference to canal 
irrigation would be superseded. 

6, But we are of opinion that there would he grave objection to any plan of 
this kind. It would be a matter of extreme difficulty to establish any practical 
standard of possible improvement that might be accomplished by means of 
skilled labour and capital ; the process would be purely theoretical, and the 
upshot, matter of mere opinion or conjecture. We should strongly object to 
the benefits of a permanent settlement being curtailed and neutralised upon 
such loose and vague grounds. 

7. But the leading objection to any such scheme is that it would remove 
from the grand measure in contemplation the very class of properties it is cal- 
culated chiefly to benefit. Where estates have reached, or nearly reached, the 
limit of possible improvement, there the motives created by a permanent limit- 
ation of the Government demand are not needed, or are needed hut in a very 
inferior degree. It is with the express object of stimulating the investment of 
capital and the application of skill and labour in landed improvement, that it 
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has been proposed to make the assessment permanent. True, a certain measure 
of development is required as a preliminary to this eoneession ; and reasonably 
so, for otherwise the finanees would unduly suffer. This principle has been 
recognised from the period when the measure was first proposed for the North- 
■Western Provinces.* . But such a limitation is very different from the principle 
advocated by the Board — a principle that would altogether circumscribe the 
action of the permanent settlement, and strip it of the chief value and merit to 
which it lays claim. ' To adopt such a measure would be virtually to recede 
from the promise already held out of a permanent assessment. 

8. There is, however, a broad and clear distinction between improvements 
of the general character above adverted to and the improvement occasioned 
by canals. It is the object of the permanent settlement, in leaving the enhanced 
profit raised by the skill, exertion, and capital of tlie occupant entirely in his 
hands, to create the most powerful incentive to the progress and prosperity of 
the country; but in the case of canal irrigation, the benefit is created without 
any application of skill, exertion, or capital on the part of the occupant. The 
water is brought to his door; tlie value of his fields is enhanced by virtue of 
the labour, skill, and capital of others. 

9. Improvement from canal in-igation is, therefore, entirely different from 
improvements made by tiie agricultural population. Of the former, ‘‘the 
I)r<)fits are in no sense, or in a very limited sense, the result of expenditure of 
capital by the proprietor. It is the capital of the community which has pro- 
duced these results ; and the community at large, that is the State, is entitled 
to share in the profits, ’’f Canal irrigation, then, is not one of the improve- 
ments which the permanent settlement is intended to create ; and in so far 
the argument for a permanent limitation of assessment will not apply to en- 
hanced profits expected from its extension. 

10. The only point open to discussion is, whether it would be expedient to 
enforce the right of the State to share in such profits ; whether, in point of fact, 
we could do so without infringing the essential principles of a permanent settle, 
ment ; or whether we should not rather unsettle the expectations of the 
people, introduce an element of uncertainty inconsistent with the absolute fixity 
of the land revenue, and so mar the measure. _ 

11. We presume that there will be, at this stage of the discussion, no dis- 
position to reconsider the decision we have already arrived at with the sanction 
of Ber Majesty’s Government, negativing any attempt to recoup the Govern- 
ment in its prospective loss of revenue by a special acreage rate or charge upon 
the landlord. J There remains, then, for enquiry, only the proposal contained in 
Lord de Grey’s Despatch to remove from permanent assessment all estates 
which, when canal imgation shall have been carried to the full extent ’Siow 
contemplated, may be expected to have their assets increased thereby more 
than 20 per cent. 

12. If this principle be limited to such tracts as will certainly, or with rea- 
sonable likelibood within a definite period, come under the influence of canal 
irrigation, we do not apprehend injury or harm from its application ; and it will 
certainly, to some extent, guard the financial interests of Government and pro- 
mote uniformity of assessment. But the expression made use of in Lord de 
Grey’s Despatch, “ full extent now contemplated,” is vague ; and if thereby it is 
the intention to extend the principle to projects in mere contemplation— if the 
bare possibility of a region being at some future period visited by an intended 
canal or some new branch of an existing canal, be regarded a sufficient reason 
for withholding permanence of assessment, then wo concur wholly with the 
Lieutenant-Governor that the proposed limitation will prove injurious, and to a 
very material extent (so far as the Doab is concerned) abrogate the boon already 
held out of a permanent land-revenue assessment. 

13. We would submit for your Lordship’s consideration that the analogy of 
the rule for waste lands, which apparently suggested the present proposal, is 

* Ref;vilation XIX of 1806, foeliimn 7 and 24. The pcrnianont PoUlfincnt tlicn propofed wna lo have been 
restricted to “ Biioh lands as shall bo ir a state of cnltivation sulliciontly advanced to lender it proper to fir the 
assessment on the same in perpotuitp.” 

■)• ilinnto by Mr. Muir, dated 6tb Tecember 1801, paragraph 03. Seo also note at page 10 of the same 
Minute. 

J See the Honouiablo Mr. Driiramond’s Minute dated 30tb Juno 1805, and his present Minute, paragraph 
13, And Mr. Mnir’s note dated iOth May 1605, page 10, oi roj. Also paragraph 78, et seq., of Minute dated 
Stb receraber 1861, quoted above. 
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not altogether apt and complete. With Traste land the point is easily ascer- ' 
tained. It is only necessary to consult the record of measurement to determine 
■whether four-fifths of the assessable area is already under cultivation ; and 
■whether according to the rule the estate is qualified for permanent settlement 
or not. With irrigation the case is entirely difFerent. Where the system of 
rajbuhas (subsidiary -watercourses) is completes or under early orders for com- 
pletion, there the expected enhancement may be matter of approximate estimate. 
But where a worh is contemplated, hut not yet laid out, it would be hardly 
possible to say what areas are likely to come under irrigation. It would be 
necessary to exclude whole tracts, and that upon a basis contingent and con- 
jectural. The financial results involved are shown by the Lieutenant-Governor 
to be altogether disproportionate to the injury and disappointment thus entailed. 

14. But if, as we have suggested above, in the opening sentence of para- 
graph 12, the measure be limited in its operation, we think that it might unob- 
jeetionably, and with some advantage, be carried out in the following manner. 
It would in the first place devolve upon the Irrigation Department to indicate, 
upon a large district or pergunnah map, the limits to which canal irrigation will 
certainly, or with reasonable probability, extend within a given period, say five 
or six years. The Settlement Officer would then prepare a list of estates falling 
within the line of canal irrigation. From this he would strike out all estates 
which from his own knowledge were, on an approximate estimate, irrigated 
either from wells or canal water up to the standard indicated in the Despatch 
under reply. Of the remainder he would send the village maps (showing field 
boundaries) to the Canal Officer, who, from scientific survey and knowledge of 
the canal levels and slope of the country, would be able to estimate and mark 
off on the village maps the area likely to come under the influence of eanal 
irrigation. Compai'ing this with the area of each estate already watered from 
wells and its general resources, the Settlement Officer 'W'ould now be in a position 
to say with tolerable certainty whether the eanal was likely to increase the assets 
by more than 20 per cent., and whether there should, under the proposed rule, 
be a permanent settlement or not. 

15. We submit, however, that it would be more in analogy with the rule 
for waste lands if the proportion were fixed at one-fourth, or 26 per cent. The 
condition in case of waste is that 80 per cent, shall be cultivated, leaving a 
margin of 20 per cent, (or one-fourth of the existing area of cultivation) for 
future improvement. 

16. Where estates are, under the above rule, excluded from permanent 
settlement, it might he advisable to limit the engagement to ten or fifteen years, 
within which period the expectations of the irrigation and revenue officers as to 
extended use of canal water, would, no doubt, be realised. 

17. Such is a general outline of the rules which we submit for your Lord- 
ship’s consideration. We should greatly deplore any arrangement calculated 
to limit largely the bounds to which the permanent settlement would otherwise 
extend. When we consider, on the one hand, the great social and political bene- 
fits to be looked for from a permanent settlement in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, and on the other, to the revenue which Government will save by no 
longer having to incur the cost of periodical survey and assessments, and by the 
results of the larger application of industry and capital that must materially 
mitigate the pressure of famine in years of drought, we do not doubt that, even 
in a financial point of view, the measure will prove advantageous to the Govern- 
ment. Having now held these provinces upwards of sixty years, we have ample 
means for effecting a fair and equitable assessment of the land revenue in per- 
petuity ; and we earnestly trust that no conditions may be imposed to shackle 
this great work, or mar its success. 

We have, etc., 

JOHN LAWBENCE. 

W. R. MANSFIELD. 

W. GREY. 

G. N. TAYLOR. 

W. N. MASSEY. 

H. M. DURAND. 
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No. 42.] 


No. 16, Eeveniie, dated India Office, London, tho 23rd Jlnrcli 1867. 

Prom — The Eight Hon'ble SiB Stapfobd H. Nobthootb,, Bart.., Her Majesty’s Seoy. of State 

for India, 

To— The Government of India. 


* Vide Paper I HAVE considered in Council the Despatch* from Tour Excellency in 

Ao. 41. Council, dated the 20th November last (No. 29), on the subject of the per- 
manent settlement of estates affected, or liable to be hereafter affected, by 
canal irrigation. 

■]ride Paper 2. In Loi'd de Grey’s Despatcht of the 17th March 1866 (No. 17), it was 
JVo. 40. proposed that a rule should be laid down, excluding from permanent settle- 
ment all estates " the assets of which would, when canal irrigation shall have 
been carried to the full extent at present contemplated, exceed, in the opinion 
of the officei’s of the Settlement and Irrigation Departments, the existing assets, 
in a proportion exceeding 20 per cent.” 

3. The Board of Revenue at Allahabad desire to generalise the terms of 
this rule so far as to extend it to exclude from permanent settlement all estates 
” the assets of which have not reached 80 per cent, of the amount which they 
are susceptible of attaining under a full development of the available means of 
cultivation and irrigation.” Such a rule would, as Tour Excellency observes, 
exclude from settlement all estates which, “ by means of wells, embankments, 
watercourses, manure, location of cultivators, etc.,” and, still more, by extension 
of the facilities of railway communication, had not reached the “ maximum or 
potential limit of excellence,” and would, as it appears to me, indefinitely post- 
pone the time when, in the case of the great majority of estates, any permanent 
settlement could be permitted. 

4. The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces would, on the 
other hand, withdraw all restrictive rules (retaining only, I presume, the rule 
which requires that 80 per cent, of the cultivable area shall be under actual 
cultivation before a permanent settlement shall be granted), and considers that 
"as a measure of large and enlightened policy the permanent settlement of 
these provinces should be carried out unhampered by further conditions.” 

6. Tour Excellency in Council is of opinion that the rule prescribed by 
Earl de Grey, "if limited to such tr.icts as will certainly, or, with reasonable 
likelihood, within a definite period, come under the influence of canal irriga- 
tion,” would not cause “injury or harm from its application,” and would 
“ certainly to some extent guard the financial interests of Government, and 
promote uniformity of assessment.” Tour Excellency, however, seems to 
think that the terms used by Lord de Grey, “ when canal irrigation shall have 
been carried out to the full extent at present contemplated,” should be con- 
strued to apply only to lands to which " canal irrigation will certainly, or 
with reasonable probability, extend within a given period, say five or six 
years.” In regard to such lands you propose “to limit tho engagement to ten 
or fifteen years, within which period tlie expectations of the irrigation and 
revenue officers as to extended use of canal water would, no doubt, be 
realised.” 

6. I have very carefully considered in Council the various documents 
which have been placed before me, and, after giving full weight to the varying, 
and indeed conflicting, opinions of the high authorities who have recorded 
their views on tho subject, I have now to convey to you the final decision of 
Her Ma^‘ :(t,y’s Government. 

7. In CL.'.:^enting to a permanent settlement of the land revenue at the 
present time. Her Majesty’s Government are advisedly making a great financial 
sacrifice in favour of the proprietors of land. They are giving up the prospect 
of a large future revenue, which might have been made available for the pro- 
motion of objects of general utility, and might have rendered it possible to 
dispense with other forms of taxation. This sacrifice they are prepared to make 
in consideration of the great importance of connecting the interests of the 
proprietors of the land with the stability of the British Government. It is 
right, however, that I should point out that the advantages now conferred upon 
the landholders are far greater than those contemplated in former times, and 
especially that they are quite beyond the scope of tho expectations held out 
when Lord Cornwallis originally formed a similar settlement in Bengal and 
Behar. The assessment made by Lord Cornwallis left rather less than one- 
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tenth o£ the rental to the zemindar. The present assessment will leave him 
one-half; and, in addition to this, one-fifth of the cultivable land, if at present 
uncultivated, is to bo allowed to remain free of assessment for ever. IMoreover, 
this settlement, instead of being granted (as was the case in Bengal and Behar) 
at a time of extreme depression and impoverishment, is granted at a time of 
unparalleled hopefulness for all kinds of industry in India, when the demand 
for every kind of produce is rapidly increasing and the price rising, and when 
railways and other forms of enterprise are beginning to develop the vast 
resources of the country, and to add to the wealth of all classes, and most 
especially to that of those connected with the land. 

8. Under those ciroumstances, it docs not appear to ho either necessary or 
reasonable that the Government, as trustees for the whole body of the people, 
should confer upon the landholder, in addition to the other benefits which I 
have pointed out, the whole of the great increase in the value of his land which 
will certainly result from the extension of irrigation, without making any reserv- 
ation on behalf of the public interest. The only feasible mode of making .such 
reservation appears to bo to withhold the permanent settlement in cases whore 
irrigation is likely to be effected within a reasonable period ; and it is with this 
view that my predecessors have laid down the rules now under consideration. 
In the justice of the principle on which those rules arc founded, I entirely 
concur. It only now remains to define the period for which it will be right to 
defer the permanent settlement for lands capable of profitable irrigation, but 
not yet irrigated. I am of opinion that this period should be not loss than 
twenty years. Groat injustice and inequality would result from the adoption 
of a shorter period ; for the projects of irrigation which arc nowin their infancy 
will probably receive a large development in the course of the time I have 
mentioned ; and it would be unfair to enforce the claims of the State upon lands 
which may be irrigated within the next few years, leaving the estates to which 
the same boon may be extended a little later entirely free from it. Such a 
course, besides being unfair, would probably tend to retard the extension of 
irrigation, by making it the interest of the landholder that it should bo deferred 
till his assessment has been completed. 

9, I have, therefore, to desire that the following rules may be observed 
before estates in the North-West Provinces, or elsewhere, are admitted to 
permanent settlement, viz ., — 

First . — No estate shall be permanently settled in which the actual 
cultivation amounts to less than 80 per cent, of the cultivable or 
• malgoozaree area ; and 

Secondly . — No permanent settlement shall be concluded for any estate 
to which canal irrigation is, in the opinion of the Governor 
General in Council, likely to be extended within the next twenty 
years, and the existing assets of which would thereby be increased 
in the proportion of 20 per cent. 

I have, etc., 

STAPPOBD H. NORTHCOTE. 


No. 43-] TSo. 23, dated Simla, the Stb Jane 18C7. 

From — The Guvomraent of India, 

To — ^The Eight Hon'blo Sin Staffobd Nobthcote, Earl., Her Majesty's Sooretary of State for India. 

We transmit, for your information, a copy of the instructions * we have 

•Letter to Government, of the North-Western isSUcd to the Government of the North- 
Provinces, No. 880, dated sist May 18G7. Western Provinces on receipt of your 

Despatch No. 15, dated the 23rd March last, regarding tlie permanent settle- 
ment of estates affected, or liable to be hereafter affected, by canal irrigation. 

Annexure to "No. 43. 


No. 830, dated Simla, the Slst May 1867. 

From — E. C. Batlet, Esq., Seorotary to the Government of India, 

To— E. SiMBON, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the North-Wostem Provinces. 

Your letter No. 858, dated 28th September Inst, on the question of the perra.nnent 
settlement of the land revenue of lands affected by canal irrigation, was duly considered by 
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the Bight Hononrahle the Governor General in Coancil, and with its enclosures, was submitted 

- 1 , 1 -KT T. toeB to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 

, * No. 29, dated 20ft November 1866. ^ ^ Despatch,* of whic( a copy is herewith 

forwarded, setting forth the views of His Excellency in Council upon this important matter. 

- 2. I am now directed to transmit the orders which have been received in reply from the 
Secretary of State, No, 15, dated 23rd March 1867, and to communicate the following 
instructions for the guidance of the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor in giving effect to 
this despatch, ^ _ 

3. The principles now laid down for limiting the operation of the permanent settlement 
of the land revenue are as follow : — 

Fird . — No estate shall be permanently settled in which the area actually under cultiva- 
tion amounts to less than 80 per cent, of the culturable or malgoosaree area. 

Second. — No permanent settlement shall be concluded for any estate to which, canal 
irrigation is, in the opinion of the Governor General in Council, likely to be extended within 
the next twenty years, and the existing assets of which would thereby be increased in the 
proportion of 20 per cent. 

4. The first condition is a simple reiteration of the rule laid down in Sir Charles Wood’s 
Despatch of the 24th March 1865, paragraph 18. The existing instructions on the subject, 

■ending with the orders of the Government of India, dated 19th June 1863, are full and 
complete ; and nothing further need be added upon this point. ’ 

5. The second condition is framed with the view to obviate loss to the State from the 
permanent limitation of the Government demand upon estates the assets of which may 
hereafter improve in consequence of the extension of canals. Wherever canal irrigation is 
likely to be extended within the next twenty years, it is ruled that, if thereby the assets of 
an estate will be increased 20 per cent., such estate shall be subject to temporary, and not 
to permanent, settlement. The same principle will, of course, apply equally in respect of 
estates to which canal water already reaches, but in which it is only partially used. 

6. In giving effect to this new condition, it will be necessary to consider separately — (1) 
the case of tracts under the influence of existing canals, or of branches in actual course of 
completion j and (2) tracts where no canal or branch of a canal now runs, but in which it is 
contemplated to construct such a work. 

7. First, then, where canals already exist, His Excellency in Council remarks that the 
course to be followed is comparatively simple. 

8. As proposed in the Despatch of the Government of India, to the Secretary of State, 
dated 20th November last, paragraph 14, the Irrigation Department will, in the first instance, 
furnish the Settlement Officer with a map, accompanied, if necessary, by an explanatory 
statement, in which will be shown, as nearly as can be estimated, the extent of area to which 
the canal, when fully developed, is expected to supply the means of irrigation. In doing this 
he will take into account all branches or subsidiary channels in course, or under orders, of 
construction. If there is any part of the project likely to be carried out, but in respect of 
which the Canal OflScer has not sufficient materials for indicating the precise limits within 
which it will be operative, he will explain the circumstance, at the same time giving as 
close a description as he is able of the area likely to be affected by the projected extension ; 
and such area will be treated as falling under the second class contemplated in the 6th 
paragraph. 

9. The Settlement Officer having received the map and statement of the Canal Officer 
will prepare therefrom a complete list of estates falling within the anticipated limits of canal 
irrigation. He will then examine in respect of each such estate whether, on an approximate 
but careful estimate, it already enjoys the benefit of irrigation either from the canal, wells 
or other sources, up to tlie prescribed limit ; that is to say, whether or not there is reasonable 

' ground for believing that the assets will be increased 20 per cent, by the extended use of 
canal water. Where the condition is fulfilled, the estate (if otherwise qualified) will be 
recommended for permanent assessment. Where the condition is not fulfilled, — that is, 
where there exists clear ground for expecting that the assets will be increased 20 per cent, 
by the extension of canal irrigation, — the Settlement Officer will exclude the estate from 
perpetual assessment, and treat it in the same manner as if the prescribed limit of cultivation 
had not been attained. Where the Settlement Officer has not the means for determining, 
of his own knowledge, the extent to which canal irrigation may eventually reach, he will 
send the village map (showing field boundaries) to the Canal Officer, and the Canal Officer 
from the record of levels in the Irrigation Department, and, from his own knowledge of the 
contour and slope of the country, will be in a position to estimate and mark off upon the 
village map, with approximate accuracy, the limits of the area likely to come under the 
influence of canal irrigation. The Settlement Officer, after comparing this retuim with the 
area already watered from the canal or from wells or otherwise, and with the general re.sources 
of the estate, will now be able to determine with tolerable certainty whether or not the canal 
is likely to increase the assets hereafter 20 per cent., and he will classify the estate accordingly, 
as either for permanent or for temporary settlement, in the manner already explained. 
The grounds of his determination in either event must be fully given in the Village State- 
ments Nos. II and III. 

10. The grounds assumed by the Settlement Officers for expected increase of assets from 
extended canal irrigation must, of course, be to a great extent conjectural; but they are 
nevertheless to be deduced with the utmost possible care, and they are to be based always upon 
reasonable probability. An estate otherwise fitted for permanent assessment is not to be 
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excluded on more suspicion tlmfc, nt some future time, tlio nssots mny improve. I'licro must 
be clear and specific foundation for tlio hope of increase, mul definite ground for believing 
that the enhanceraent will reach to 20 per cent, of the existing assets, 

11. In respect of villages falling within tracts likely to bn aiTcoted by some canal project 
of which tho fequisito details (as supposed nt tho close of paragiaph 8) cannot yet bo Bnpplied| 
the Settlement OtTicei* will refrain from proposing a permanent setllomont, oxceptinf wbero 
the proportion of land already under well or other irrigation may form fair groumrfor tho 
belief that tho assets would not bo increased by any canal project 20 per cent., and where 
consequently he is warranted in recommending a porpetunl assessment. '\Vhcrever tracts aro 
excluded from permanent settlement on tho above-mentioned grounds, the reason should bo 
fully explained in the general settlement report. 

12. In reporting his proceedings, the Settlement Ofilccr will, along with tho prescribed 
statements, supply lists of villages exoludod from perinanont settlement under tho operation ■ 
of tho present orders, distinguishing, in separate Registers, (1) those villages which have been 
excluded under paragraph 9, bcoauso thoy are not irrigated up to tho prosorihed standard 
from existing works ; and (2) those villages which would have been proposed for permanent 
assessment, but for the expectation of an extension of somo canal or branch ns siippost'd in tho 
preceding paragraph, o'r but for the instructions of Government under tho second head follow- 
ing, in respect of future projects. In case thcro hIiouIiI lioroaftor be ground for believing tliat 
such project will not bo carried into effect, then this latter class of villages could at any time 
he proposed for permanent settlement in perpetuity upon the terms already concluded. 

13. Second, there remains for considcr.atiun such tracts ns mny not be nffected by nny 
existing work, or by nny braiicb of a work under constrnction ; but "to which canal irri- 
gation is, in the opinion of tho Governor General in Council, likely to bo extended within the 
twenty years.” 

14'. His Excollonoy in Council observes that it is not to be oxpooled that Settlement 
Officers will have any official information regarding projects of this chametcr otbor than wliat 
maybe communicated to them by Government. Unless, tlicreforo, they may have received 
an authoritative instruction on tho subject, they will frame their nssessmouts in respect of 
perpetuit}' of assessment, without nny rcferonco to schemes of this nature. 

16. But when a district is under settlement, it will be the duly of the Loc.al Govern- 
ment to obtain from the Chief Engineer of Irrigation a specific report on tlie likelihood of new 
works of irrig.ation being carried out in llio district within tho next twenty years, and on tfio 
bounds wkhin which such works, if cxcoulcd, would probably extend the means of irrigation. 
After duly weighing this report, should there be, in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
any definite likelihood of tho nature supposed, the Government mustinslrnet the Roveimo Autho- 
rities to refr.ain from proposing a pernianont settlement within the tract of country which, 
it is anticipated, will come under tlie influence of tho expected new irriuntional agency. 
But His Excollonoy in Council would impress upon II is Honour tliat tho "likelihood'’ of works 
of this nature is not to be construed in a vnguo and indeterminato sense. Thcro must bo tho 
reasonable probability of a specific project being introduced, and, without tlio precise and 
definite expectation that a given work will bo be carried into execution, tho Government will 
not interpose to prohibit a permanent assessment. 

16. At a more advanced stage, a farther responsibility is imposed on tho Goverumont. 
"When the settlement has been formed and reported, and lias come Wforc the Government for 
final orders, it cannot even thou be confirmed in perpetuity if, at tho time being, an irriga- 
tioual work is, in the opinion of tho Governor General in Council, likely within tho next 
twenty years to enhance the assets. Thus the confirming authority must bo in possession of 
the views, at the time, of the Governor General in Council on the likelihood of tho construction 
of new works. This, of course, does not necessarily imply that the settlement itself should 
be reported to the Governor General in Council. But it is ovidentl}' expodiont upon other 
grounds that no settlement, limiting in perpetuity the demand of Govornmont, and thus 
afiecting the permanent resources of the State, should be finally concluded without the know- 
ledge and sanction of the Supreme Government. While the Lieutenant-Governor will, there- 
fore, continue, as heretofore, to sanction temporary sottloraonts. His Honour will report, 
for the confirmation of the Government of India, all assessinoiits proposed in perpetuity, 
and the Government of India will then take the opportunity of considering, in tho Department 
Public Works, the probability of any now works of irrigation. 

17. In order to render this check effective, it is important that no action should bo 
taken by Settlement Officers compromising, or appearing to compromise, the Governmoiit to 
a permanent settlement. It is true that tho standard form of tho " engagement ” runs in 
terms implying that the assessment is subject to the sanotion of the superior nutborities. 
Yet this stipulation may not obviate the impression among the proprietors' that tho settlement 
(even if the assessment were altered by superior authority) is to bo in perpetuity, and such 
notion will be the more natural when, as is generally the case, a considerable interval has 
elapsed between the formation of the settlement and the period when it comes under the review 
of Government. 

18. It is important, then, that there should be nothing in the form of engagement to 
encourage the idea that the superior authorities have not the fullest power of interposing to 
limit the terms of the settlement. 

19. With this view it will be expedient that, wherever a Settelement Officer may propose 
an assessment in perpetuity, the. form of engagement shall be indefinite ns to time. Tho 
engagement for temporary assessments should still, as heretofore, specify the term for which the 



settlement is conclnded, since it is important in tliis case that. tile proprietor should know the 
exact length of bis contract. But the engagement for settlements intended to be permanent, 
•there will be.no mention of an}' term, and it will be explained to those concerned that it rests 
■with the Government to determine whether or not the concession of a permanent settlement 
shall be made in their behalf, and that they will be duly informed on this point hereafter. 

20. It appears to the Governor General in Council that the simplest mode of carrying 
this system into effect will be that, when the settlement of any district or pergunnah, or part 
of a district or pergunnah, shall have been confirmed by the Governor General in Council as 
perpetual, Sunnuds should be issued to that effect by the Local Government. These would 
be engrossed separately for each mehal, and would simply specify that the Governor General 
in Council had sanctioned the settlement of such an estate at such a sum for ever ; and they 
would bear the seal and signature of the Lieutenant-Governor, or of the Secretary to 
Government. In the case of villages bordering on rivers, it would be necessary to add that the 
addition of any culturable lands caused by fluvial action would render the mehal liable to 
increased assessment on account of such lands. 

21. The Governor General in Council is disposed to think that this would be sufficient 
without the enactment of any new law on the subject. The obligation would be complete as 
against the Government; and it is the Government alone which, having the arbitrary power 
of fixing at pleasure the amount of assessment, is concerned in creating the obligation. 

22. Looking to previous enactments, His Excellency in Council observes that Act VII [ 
of 1846 was passed with the view of securing uniformity in the terra for which the settle- 
ments in the several districts of the North-Western Provinces should run. Section 4 enacts 
that, on the expiration of the term, any proprietor might give notice that he desired to relin- 
quish his lease ; and section 5 prescribes that, in default of such notice, proprietors should be 
bound by the terms of the expired settlement. 

23. But under the course above proposed for permanent settlements, the proprietor 
will lodge with the Settlement Officer an engagement to pay the determined assessment with- 
out any limitation of time, and it does not, therefore, appear that any law would be necessary 
, to make the engagement have a perpetual force. 

24. This point, however, is open to the consideration of His Honour the Lieutenant- 
.Governor. If any farther obligation he deemed necessary on the part of the proprietor, it 
could be secured either by taking a fresh engagement from him in perpetuity on the issue 
bf the Government Sunnud, or by au express enactment. Should His Honour be of opinion 
that anything farther of this nature is required, it will be open to the Government, North- 
Western Provinces, to bring the subject again under the consideration of His Excelleny in 
Council. 

25. In applying the new rule now promulgated to settlements already concluded condi- 
tionally under an engagement of perpetuity. His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will cause 
these settlements to be reviewed But it only is in very clear and urgent eases that a settle- 
ment so concluded in perpetuity should, under the operation of the principle now' laid down, 
be made temporary. His Excellency in Council remarks that, in some districts, settlements 
of this nature have already been for some considerable time in operation, and. expectations have 
been naturally raised of a permanent assessment, which ought not lightly to be set aside. In 
respect of contemplated projects for new irrigational works, or the extension of existing ones, 
it will be for the consideration of His Honour, in the Department of Public Works, to consider 
what shall be held as coming within the condition now laid down by the Secretary of State. 
It is merely necessary here to allude to the project of the Eurruckabad extension of the Ganges 
Canal, and, possibly, to the Deobun extension, and to the suggested supplementary work from 
thq Jumna at Delhi. This subject will be farther considered, as may be found expedient, by 
His Excellency in Council in the Department Public Works. 

26. In conclusion, I am to add that His Excellency in Council trusts that the great 
work now in progress under the direction of the Lieutenant-Governor may not unnecessarily be 
checked by any narrow construction of tjie conditions which Her Majesty's Government have 
seen fit for the security of the Imperial revenue to impose j and that while these conditions 
must be implicitly and loyally obeyed, His Excellency in Council will support His Honour and 
the local authorities in the exercise of a fair and liberal discretion in carrying them into 
effect. 


No. 831. 

Copy forwarded to the Public Works Department. 


No. 44. 3 No. 44, dated India Office, London, the 16lh Angust 1867. 

Prom— The Eight Honom-able Sib Staffoed H, Noethcote, Bart,, Secretary of State for India, 
To — The Govemnaent of India. 

*V{de Paper I fiA'yE had under my consideration in CounoU the Despatch-s from Your 
A'o. 43. Excellency in Council in the Home Department (Revenue), dated the 8th June 
t Vide An- If^st (Ho. 23), With. wMch you forward a copy of the instructionsf which you 
' nexure to have issued to the Government of the North-Western Provinces regarding the 
paper No. permanent settlement of estates affected, or liable to he hereafter affected, by 
canal irrigation. 
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2. Tlioso instructions arc in entire acconlnnco villi the orders convoyed to 
» ride Paper you in tny Despatch* of tho 23rd March last (No. 15), and they consequently 
have my full approval. 


No. 45. ] No. 80, the SCtli J iiljr If 07. 

From — Tlio Gorernment of Indin, 

To — Tlio Kif’hl lion 'bio Bin BrirrooD 11. NonTiicorB, Il.irl., Her Mnjritjr’« Fc-retnry of Binlefor Indin. 

fFide Paper UEFEURiNa to our Despatch No. 23, t dated the 8th ultimo, communicating 
iVo. 43. a copy of the instructions issued to tho Government of the North-Wc.stcrn 
tFfdo Paper Provinces on your Despatch No. 15,t dated tho 23rd March last, regarding 
-^'"o.ds. tho pormanont settlement of c.statcs 


From Government of the Norlli-We«tem Pro- 
vinces, No. CC3A., dnlod 2jth Jnno 1KC7, nnd two 
onclosnrcs. (Not printed.) 

To Govemmont of llie North-tVeilern Pro- 
vinces, No, 2G01, dnted 22nd July 1807. (Not 
printed.) 


tho 

alTected, or liable to ho hereafter affected, 
by canal irrigation, vo transmit herewith 
for your information, copy of further 
correspondence on the subject as noted 
on tho margin. 


No. 46t ] No. J9, diitcd the 23lh Noremler 18C7. 

From — Tlie Government of Indifi, 

To— The Right llon’blo Sib SrArronn lI.KontncoTr, IIvrt.,IlerMRjMty’f .‘^eUry of Stale forlndb. 

Stride Paper Beferrins to our Despatch Noi 30,§ dated tho 2Gth .Tuly lost, wo transmit, 

^5. Government of the Norih-Wesiom Pro- for your information, copy of further 

^"d mlncrnro^^^^ ^ Novomlier 18C7, corrospondciico with tlic Government of 
'''’To“"Govcmmont of the North-Western Pro- the Nortli-Wcstcm Provinces, relative to 
vinces. No. C53, dnted 23rd Novcinher 1SC7. tllO instructions proposed to bo issued by 
that Government to Settlement Officers in carrying out our orders regarding 
the permanent settlement of estates affected, or liable to he hereafter affected, 
by canal irrigation. 

AnnesuTt J to Ko 4G, 


No. 1030 A., dnted Cnmp, Roorhe-, the Cth Novemher I8C7. 

From — R. Siitsos, Esq., Scerclnty to the Government of the North-Weste.-n Provinces, 

To — E. C, Batlev, Esq., Becretnry to the Government of India, Hour. I)rrAET>iS5T. 

Ik continuation of ray letter No. oC'Z A., dnted 2.9tli June Inst, I nm directed to forvr.ard, 
for tbe information of His lixcclloncy tlic Vicero}- nnd Governor General in Council, tho 
accompanying copy of tlio in.structione to Settlement Oflicern in carrying out the orders of the 
Supremo Government regarJins: tho permanent Fcttlcmont of the land revenue of tho lands 
affected by canal irrigation, which have boon approved by the Lieutoiiant-Govcmor. 


Propoied Cirenhr. 

The annexed cxtracta from the orders of the Government of India define the principles 
upon which tho limitation of the Government land rcvcmio in perpetuity i.s to Lo based. 

Ftrtf , — No estate shall bo porrannenlly settled in which tho area under cultivation 
amounts to less than 80 per cent, of tho cultnrablo or malgoozarco area. 

Second . — No permanent settlement sliall ho concluded for nny estnlo to which canal 
irrigation is, in the opinion of tho Governor General in Council, likely to be 
extended witliin tho next twenty years, nnd tho existing assets of which 
would thereby ho increased in the proportion of 20 per cent, 

2. The first condition has already been enjoined, nnd regarding its application full in- 
Btructions have been issned. 

S. Tho second is new, and is intended to obviate loss to tho State by tho limitation of its 
demand in perpetuity upon estates which are likely to booomo more productive from the 
xtension of canals. 

4. It applies equally lo estates which do not now receive canal water, but which nro 
likely to bo brought within the canal system liorcnflor, nnd to those which already receive 
partial canal irrigation, but which may hereafter use canal water more extensively. 

5. Settlement OIBcers who are now cng.igcd in the revision of settlement ol districts in 
which canals exist, and Collectors of such districts tho settlomont of which has recently been 
revised, will he furuishod by tho Irrig.ation Dopartraent with a map, nccompauied, wlioro 
necessary, by an explanatory memorandum, showing, ns nearly ns can bo estimated, tho extent 
of area to which tho canal system, when fully developed, is expected to supply the means of 
irrigation. 

6. All hranolios or subsidiary cliannols in course or undor orders of constrnotion will bo 
taken into account, and when the canal officer is nnnhlo to indicate tho prcciso limits of the 
operation of projected works, the Settlement Officer will bo furnished by him with tho closest 
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description oE the nrea likel3' to Tjg offecfed wliieh mny bo practicable, and such area will come 
under tbe class of estates which, though not at present irrigated from any canal, are likel}' to 
be so irrigated hereafter, 

7. The Settlement Officer having received the information from the Canal Department, 
■will prepare therefrom a complete list of estates falling within the anticipated limit of canal 
irrigation.’ 

8. He will then proceed to examine each estate in detail, and determine whether there is 
reasonable ground for believing that esisling assets will be enhanced 20 per cent, by the 
result of canal extension, 

9. ’When the estate is found to have 80 per cent, of the culturablo area under cultiv.ation, 
and it is also judged to bo incapable of Imving its asseta enhanced to the extent of 20 per cent, 
by the further development of the o.anal system, it will be entered in the list of estates which 
are to be recommended for permanent settlement. 

10. But in tbe determination of an equitable demand npon an estate, the Settlement 
officer is required to exercise his own judgment upon many points, when no precise rule can 
be laid down, and one of these is the assessment of the share to which the State may be 
entitled in the prospective profits to be derived from land which is waste at the time of 
gg^tlement, but wliioh is capable of being brought under cultivation. 

I L . A large margin ot culturublo waste would form an important element in the 
estimate of the capabilities of an estate, but the precise value to be attached to this source 
of prospective improvement would depend upon a variety of ciroumstaiices, which could only 
be ascertained from local inspection and enquiry. 

12. The principles which should govern the a'sessment of an estate for a limited term of 
years arc, however, equally upplicablo to an ns'cssment in perpetnilj' with this addition that 
when, as in a temporary’ settlement the theoretical nnticipnfions of the Settlement Officer can 
be corrected at a future time, no such c irrcciion is possible when the demand is fixed in 
perpetuity, and it therefore becomes a question of far greater imporiancc in the latter than 
in former case, that an accurate estimate of the capabilities of the estate for future enhanced 
productiveness should bo determined upon reliable data. 

13. Bj' paragraph 18 of the Despatch of the Secretary of State for India, No. 11, of 
the 24th March 1865, it is Laid down that the juma of an c.statc settled in perpetuiti’ may 
be slightly in excess of the sum which would have been assessed had the settlement only been 
for a term of years. 

14. Settlement Officers have, however, been enjoined to use this discretion with extreme 
judgment and caution and to refrain from making an assessment npon tho strength of unre- 
claimed land until the assessing officer has personally examined the soil and assured himself 
that it maj- easily and profitably be brought under tillage. 

10. M’hon, however, tho Settlement Officer, after a careful personal examination and 
full consideration of all tho circumstances of the estate, has determined that under tho exist- 
ing rules it is entitled to a permanent settlement, he will assess the demand of the State upon 
the principles now laid down, and tho offer of a permanent settlement at that juma will be 
made to the Z’mind ir. 

16. Should the zemindar decline to accept it, tho Settlement Officer will proceed to 
reconsider the assessment, and make the settlement tinder the ordinary rules for thirty years. 

17. It does not necessarily’ follow that tho demand assessed in perpetuity’ would be higher 
than that which would be fixed for a thirty’ years’ settloinent, but where tho circumstances of 
the Citatc require that the concession of a permanent restriction of the demand should in tho 
interests of the State, cause that demand to bo higher than it would be for a temporary’ settle- 
ment, the zemindar will have the option of accepting or refusing tho higher juma. 

18. If it should be found that 80 per cent, of tho culturablo nrea is not under oultivation, 
or if there exist clear grounds for expecting that the assets will be inoreased 20 per cent, by 
the extension of canal Irrigation, tlie estate will bo entered in tho list of those under tempo- 
rary assessment. 

19. Whenever tho Settlement Officer is unable to determine from his own knowledge tho 
extent to which canal irrigation will eventually reach, ho will send tho village map (showing 
field boundaries) to the Canal Ollicsr, and the Canal Officer, from tho records of levels in tho 
Irrigation Department, and from his own knowledge of tho contour and slope of tho country, 
will be in a position to estimate and mark olf npon tho village map with approximate 
accuracy tho limits of tho area likely to como ultimately under tho inDuonco of canal 
irrigation, 

20. Tho Settlement Officer, after comparing this return with tho nrea already under irri- 
gation, and with tho general resources of the estate, will bo able to determine with tolerable 
accuracy whether or not the canal is likely to increase tho nssots hereafter 20 per cent,, and ho 
will classify the estate accordingly, cither for temporary or permanent settlement, in tho 
manner already explained. 

21. The grounds assumed by tho Settlement Officer for expected increaso of assets from 
extended canal irrigation must of course be, to a great ■ extent, conjectural, but they are 
nevertheless to bo dedueed with tho greatest possible care, and they’ are to bo based always 
upon reasonable probablity, 

22. An estate otherwise fitted for permanent assessracnl is not to bo excluded on mere 
suspicion that at some future time tho assets may improve. There must bo clear and definite 
foundation for tho hope of increase and spccUio ground for believing that tho enhancement 
wfll reach 20 per cent, of tho existing nssots 
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23. In some districts in which the settlements are completed, there has been already a 
considerable increase in the area irrigated from the canals since the assessment was deter- 
mined. In villages so situated it will be easy to ascertain the extent to which enhancement 
of assets has resulted from the operations of the canals, and from statistics so obtained the 
probable results of canal extension in other villages under like circamstances can be deduced, 

24. In respect of villages falling within tracts likely to be alTeoted by some canal pro- 
ject of which the requisite details are not sufficiently matured to enable the Irrigation Depart- 
ment to state the precise limits of its operation, permanent settlement will not be proposed by 
the Settlement Officer, unless he finds the area of any estate already irrigated from wells or 
other sources to be so large as to render it improbable that the assets will be increased 20 per 
cent, by any canal project. 

26. Whenever tracts of country are excluded from permanent settlement on the above- 
mentioned grounds, the reasons should be fully stated in the general settlement report. 

26. In submitting the result of his proceedings, the Settlement Officer will furnish lists 
of estates excluded from permanent settlement under the following heads : — 

1st . — Estates excluded because they are not irrigated up to the prescribed standard from 
existing canals. 

Slid . — Estates which are excluded solely on account of their lying within the range of 
projected new works or of extensions to existing canals. 

27. In .acting upon these instructions, it is essential that Settlement Officers should bear 
in mind that the conferment of a perpetual settlement rests solely with the Government ; they 
are therefore strictly enjoined to abstain from any proceeding which may compromise, or even 
appear to compromise, the Government in any way. 

28. Whenever the Settlement Officer, acting upon the principles now laid down, decides 
that an estate is to be excluded from permanent settlement, he will take engagements from 
the zemindars for a specified limited period. 

29. But when an estate is recommended for settlement in perpetuity, the engagement 
will be taken “for thirty years or for ever as the Government may determine," and tbe Settle- 
ment Officer will be held responsible for any misapprehension which may be caused by 
neglect on his part to explain fully to those concerned that it rests entirely with the Govern- 
ment to determine whether the engagements are to be for a limited period or in perpetuity. 

30. The form of engagement given in Appendix No. IX to the Directions to Settlement 
Officers has already been modified by the omission of any mention of cases, the total demand 
only being now specified, and by a slight alteration relating to the stipulation in cases of allu- 
vion, the following further alteration will meet the requirements of cases in which permanent 
settlement is recommended:— 

“ I the zemindar of or we the lumbordars 

“of on condition of the sanction of Government engage to pay the sum of 

“ Rupees year by year, being the Government demand for the said Monzah 

“ from the year and thereafter. 

“ In case of alluvion exceeding 10 per cent, of the cultivated area of the mehal, we shall 
“he responsible for such additional demand as, under the rules of the time existing, may be 
“ determined by the Collector aud be confirmed by superior authority. 


Ar.nexure II to Ifo, 46. 


No. 653, dated the 23rd November 1867. 

Trom — E. C. Batiet, Esq., Secretory to the Government of Indio, 

To — E. SiMBON, Esq., Secretary to the Government of the North-Western Provinces. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th instant. No. 1030A., 
and to state, in reply, that the Governor General in Council approves of the iustruotions pro- 
posed to be issued to Settlement Officers in carrying ont the orders of the Government of 
India regarding the permanent settlement of the land revenue of the lands affected by 
canal irrigation. 


No. 47. ] No. 62, doted India Office, London, tho 8th November 1867. 

From— The Eight Honourable Sib Staefobd H. Nobihoote, Bart., Secretary of State for Indio, 
To — ^The Government of India. 

•Tide Paper I HAVE Considered the Despatch** from Tour Excellency in Council num- 
bered 30 and dated the 26th of July last, in which you report to me that, at 
the suggestion of the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
you have desired that, whenever a Settlement OflScer may propose a settlement 
in perpetuity, the words used in the form of engagement should he “ for thirty 
years from date, or for ever, if the Government so determine,” instead of 
being indefinite as in paragraphs 18 and 19 of the letter of instructions ap- 
t TOc Paper pi^o'^ed by me in my Despatcht of the 16th of August last. No. 44. 

T'o. 44. 2. I see no objection to the proposed alteration. 
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No, 48, ] No. 7, dated India Office, London, the 24th Jannary 1868 

Frdm-The Right Hohonrahle Sib SrarPOBn U. Nobthcotb, Bavt., Secretary of State for India, 
io — rije boveiniuent of India. 

Paper I HAVE considered in Council the Despatch* from Your Excellency in 

Revenue, and dated the 28th of Novemher last” with 
2fith “f M of your Despatch No. SOf of the 

Sh of a further correspondence with the Government of the 

instructions to he issued to Settlement 
s Officers m putting in force the orders regarding the permanent settlpmoni nf 

estates afFected, or liable to he affected, by canal m-icratmn? ^ 

2. The proceedings reported in the Despatch No. 30 have already been 
approved by me in my Despatch$ numbered 62, dated the 8th of NovemLi? 
Tip.. V mstructions which you- now transmit appears to have 

been very carefully prepared in accordance with the orders issued by Your 
Exce lency in Council after communication with this country, and his been 
rightly approved by you. 

No. 49. ] No. 280, dated Allahabad, the 20lh Pobmary 1869. 

From-B. SiursoK, Esq., Secretary to tlio Government of the North-Western Provinces 
To-The Secretary to the Government of India, Homo Department. 

I AM directed to forward, for the consideration and orders of His Excellency the 
Governor General in Connctl the accompanying Minutes recorded by the Lieutenant-Srnor 
on^the rates for assessment of Pergunnah Baghput. Zilla Meerut, pr^osed by the SeUleS 

Jnitfxure I to No. 49, 


Minute dated ISth Felruarv 1869, ly the Honoukablp Srir XV r • j j ry 

L a. ,.u. 

in settling the rates for the assessment of Per^rnab BSmnt • at J i’’- 

that a higher assessment would be resisted by a cofnbination amono- tim ii Rn '“pression 

(see paragraphs 17 to 19 of Mr. Forbes' Hopor^. ^ lufluential proprietors 

The rate assessed per cultivated acre was not much nhovo bnlF +t,„. j 

neighbouring pergunnahs little better than it. 

Since that period the pergunnah has, under the influonce of irrigation from the Eastern 
Jumna Cana . rapidly improved. The cultivated area has increased from 73,500 a^res to 
98,869, and the land under irrig.ation from 12,623 to 59 000 acres 'o,ouu acres to 

The present report is a preliminary one submitted by Mr. Forbes to the Board whose 
sanction is required to the avernp standard rates before these are actually used for Assess m^nt 
After ^tudiung the circums ances of the pergunnah and the rates of adjacent tracts mJ‘ 
Forbes m bis 28th paragnq.h has proposed a series of nvora<m revenue rates wHeh iL^i: 
possibly capable of some slight modifications, may on the whole be accepted as eq^ttable ^ 
I^romthe lowness of the former .assessment, and from the great improvement of the 
agnculture, these rates, when applied broadly to the area, give a return of above H2 45 000 • 
whereas the present assessment is only R1 48 000, 

» Keyenue rates " are of course only approximate, and serve as a general test and standard 
of coinpanson. Assessments rise above or fall below the average according to the capabilities 
of individual estates. But, nevertheless, the final assessment ordinarily approx matL to the 
rates thus prelimmanly settled, and should so approximate ^ ppioMmaies to tee 

The question which Mr. Forbes had before him in u ei 

assessment at once from Rl,48,000 to R2 45 000 or *if fnmnR f ^ safely raise the 
whether he could recommend the result for perpetual confirmation ^ ° figures, 

Into ^"Sto the circumstances of the pergunnah generally, and without having as vet gone 
of fniSv T Mr. Forbes saVs that be could not.^iKt ri”k 

oLwint ^ the assessment above R2 10 000 ■ and 

even that, as will be seen, implies an increase nF nnn ao 

d.4tetS”„‘rZ"‘ ““u" by ..y 

s£ 's'^diS/iLTiSiE! Sr » 
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First as a general principle, wlien the assessment o£ an estate is greatly beloTV the 
standard \lie raising of the demand to the full amount is held to involve risk to the well-being 
of the proprietors and prosperity of the property. It is safer to make the enhancement by 
steps, so that the circumstances of the proprietors may more easily adjust themselves to the 
diminished profits. 

The second cause is that rents have not risen in proportion to the improvement of the 
, pergunnah. This is more or less the case throughout the 

aragrap . country, but it is espcoially the case in Bagbput. The above 

consideration does not of course afEect the question so far ns fields cultivated by the proprietors 

themselves are concerned, which would appear to he a very 
Paragraph 11, e seq. general feature in this pergunnah. And in respect of lands 

held by non-proprietary tenants, no doubt their rents will eventually rise to the standard 
prevailing elsewhere, and this rise will be hastened, as it always is, by a rise in the revenue 
demand. But the process must be left to adjust Itself, and though the rise may to a certain 
extent be anticipated by the assessing officer, it would not bo wise to do so beyond very 
restricted limits. 

After inspecting the several districts under settlement in the Meerut Division last sum- 
mer, I deemed it necessary to draw the attention of officers engaged in the work to the duty 
of loyally and faithfully carrying out the views of Her Majesty's Government in respect of 
proposals for permanent settlement without advertence to any theories they might themselves 
„ „ , , hold. The Minute on the subject, dated 6th June last,*^ was 

opy cno ose . issued after approval by the late Viceroy. It was there laid 

down that Settlement Officers were not to refuse a permanent settlement from any theoretical 
considerations as to future rise of rent, seeing that this contingency had been fully adverted to 
by Her Majesty's Government and the Government of India before the determination had been 
announced to grant a permanent settlement. At the same time it was stated that in individual 
cases, where the rent was below that prevailing in the vicinity, and where in consequence a 
full assessment might not be attainable, the Settlement Officer was to notice the circumstances, 
leaving the decision, as to whether the settlement should be permanent or temporary, in the 
hands <>£ the Board and Government. 


The present case is represented as being one of inadequacy in the rent, not of individual 
villages compared with the pergunnah, but in the prevailing rates of the pergunnah itself com- 
pared with other pergunnabs. 

It is also a case in which all the conditions prescribed by Her Majesty’s Government ns 
entitling proprietors to a permanent settlement exist; cultivation in Bagbput is highly 
developed ; canal irrigation has reached its full limit. But the cultivator appears here to 
retain a larger share of the profits than elsewhere. And it is only where on this account, or 
otherwise in consequence of previous inadequacy of demand, a full assessment cannot bo' 
attained that a settlement in perpetuity could be refused to the proprietors. 

The estates in the pergunnah will of course differ in their circumstances and ability at 
once to yield a full assessment. 

There will be first, a class which either from not having 80 per cent, pf their cultui able 
area cultivated, or having a capacity of further improvement from canal irrigation, do not 
fulfil the Secretary of State's conditions. And these will of course be settled temporarily. 

Of those which come up to the standard, there will no doubt be many that can afford at 
once to be assessed at a fair full demand, as judged by the standard of neighbouring per- 
gunnahs where adequate rents prevail. These will without hesitation be so assessed and 
recommended for settlement in perpetuity. 

There remain estates of which the assessment cannot at once be brought up to the fair 
full assessment. 


Perhaps these might be divided into two classes 

First , — Those in which the full assessment could be approached within, say, 30 to 40 per 
cent. Here the full assessment might be fixed in perpetuity — a deduction being allowed at 
the lower assessment, say, for a period not exceeding seven years. Thus an estate, of which 
the full permanent assessment might be fl700, might, on the above considerations, be settled 
at any lower sura down to fl600, for any period not exceeding seven years, after which the full 
assessment would take effect. The above of course would be the extreme limits of divergence 
from the ordinary rule of immediate individual assessment at full rates. This, I take it, is the 
plan which the Board recommend. 

Second . — If the full assessment could not be reached within those limits, then the settle- 
ment must be temporary. 

It might be objected that the foregoing would be in effect the same system of russnd- 
dee ” assessment, recommended by Mr. Money and myself in our Minutes of March 1864, but 
to which Her Majesty's Government were not prepared to give their assent (see paragraph 17 
of Sir Charles Wood's Despatch, dated 24th March 1865). But it is really not so. Progres- 
sive assessment was in that case proposed for estates of which the agriculture and assets were 
undevelopel, the area under cultivation being less than 30 per cent, of the whole; and Her 
Majesty’s Government were not prepared to give their sanction to any settlement in perpetuity 
which is not based on the existing assets of the estates to which it is to be applied, “ but is 
founded on a prospective estimate of their future capabilities.” Here, however, as pointed out 
by Mr. Porbe.B, it is not a “ prospective improvement” that is looked to. Agriculture is 
already fully developed. 

The full assessment would thus be fixed on a consideration of present ascets j but a deduo- 
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tion would be allowed temporarily in view of the hardsbip that would be caused by a sudden 
rise to the full amount. 

There has been a very considerable rise in rents in Boolunshuhnr since the settlement; the 
exact details are now under investigation, with the view of determining whether the assessment 
in that district can be recommended in perpetuity without undue loss to the State. I shall no 
doubt have the opportunity of bringing this question fully under the consideration of the 
Governor General in Council. I merely mention it here to show that if the course above 
sketched he followed with discretion and judgment and within moderate limits, there will be 
no difficulty of the proprietor being able within the period specified to adjust his rents to the 
enh.anced demand. And generally where the full rise is not made at once with the view of 
preventing hardship, the interval will sufficiently allow of the proprietors adapting them- 
selves to their altered prospects. 

Under any circumstances, great moderation will be enjoined on Mr. Forbes. Where a 
pergunnah has reached so high a degree of perfection as Baghpnt, it is always necessary to be 
moderate in the assessment of profits, which may decline, but cannot much improve. 

I shall be glad if the principle above proposed should meet with the approval of the 
Governor General in Council. The alternative will be to exclude from the benefits of perma- 
nent settlement a very considerable number of estates which meet the requirements laid down 
by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, and are in every respect as likely as any other part of the 
country to benefit by the concession. 


Annexure II to No, 49. 


ilinitte dated, 6th June 188S, ly the Honourable Sir W. Muir, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North- ester n Provinees, on certain points connected with Permanent Settlement of 
the Zand Revenue. 

Frou expressions which camo to my notice, both in conversation and in oMcial papers 
during my late tour, I am under the impression that the opinions entertained by individual 
officers on the expediency of a permanent settlement of tlie land revenue have led to a certain 
divergence, in the practice and standard they have set before thorn, from the principle.s laid 
down by the Home and Indian Governments for the regulation of the settlement, 

I am far from thinking that this divergence is intentional. The high and loyal prin- 
ciples which actuate all our Settlement Officers would, I am fully persuaded, prevent any 
wilful deviation from fhe instructions laid down by competent nuthorit}'. But where theories 
are strongly held, they often insensibly influence the course of action, and lead unconsciously 
to interpretations and iuferences in accordance with those theories. ^ 

I think, therefore, that there is a necessity at the present moment for recalling the atten- 
tion of Settlement Officers to the principles that have been allinned, and practice enjoined by 
the supreme authority. Ou a question like that of a permanent settlement, on which a 
balance must be struck between opposing sets of advantages and disadvantages, there is of 
course room for every shade of personal opinion ; and the expediency of the measure has, in 
point of fact, been more discussed for the last fifty or sixty years, than perhaps any other large 
question connected with the land revenue of India, When the subject came finally before the 
Home aud Indian Governments, every argument that could be urged for or against the 
measure was before them and was duly weighed ; and the decision was definitively come to 
that, under certain conditions, a permanent settlement should be conceded. That decision has 
been pronounced by the supreme authority, and has been with every formality promulgated. 
It is no longer a matter of individual opinion, the merits and expediency of which are open to 
question or to discussion in official reports. 

The broad principle has been laid down that the revenue is to be settled in perpetuity, 
wherever the uncultivated portion of the cultivable area is less than 20 per cent,, with this 
condition that, where there is any prospect of fresh canal irrigation producing an increase of 
above 20 per cout. in the assets, there permanency is to bo withheld. 

The measure is of course not applicable to secluded and backward districts, with a poor 
and rudimental standard of agriculture. But, with this exception, the directions on the 
subject are absolute, aud are not to be weakened by the application of any theory of future 
development. 

The two points on which I have found the practice in danger of being influenced by 
theory are, expected improvement from wells, and expected rise of rent. 

On the first point, for instance, it is held in reference to a village or circle of villages that 
wells might be sunk and from them irrigation be drawn for considerable areas now wanting 
it; that heavier and more valuable crops would thus be secured and the assets improved. And 
it has been argued that, if a permanent settlement be held back because of possible improve- 
ment from canal irrigation, it should equally be so here. 

The oases, however, are entirely different. In canal irrigation the benefit is brought to 
the proprietor at little or no expense of capital and labour on his part. It is reasonahl e, 
therefore, th.it^ just as provision is made for taxing any addition of area from alluvial incre- 
ment, so provision should be made for laying under contribution an increase of produce equally 
arising from causes independent of the proprietor. 

Moreover, it was with the very object of stimulating proprietors to expend labour and 
capital in the construction of wells and such-like improvements, that the boon of a permanent 
settlement has been offered. If we are to wait indefinitely till every estate has reached or 

B 
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nearly readied its maximum powers of production, tlie avowed reasons on wliidi llio meastire 
has been determined will be materially affected. Capital will not bo expended on improve- 
ments, the fruit of which is to be swept into the Impeiial treasury. It is by guaranteeing 
the benefits from the increased application of capital, skill, and labour to the proprietor thal 
great and rapid improvement is anticipated. 

Settlement Officers are, tboreforc, not to decline a permanent settlement to an estate that 
is otherwise up to the standard, simply because it is backward in the matter of wells or other 
requisites of high agriculture. 

Neither are they to bo influenced by any expectation of a future rise of rent. No doubt 
the tendency of rent will be to rise j but this oonlingcney has been fully taken into account in 
striking the balance between the advantages of a permanent and a temporary settlement, and 
the judgment has been deliberately arrived at that the settlement shall nevertliclcss bo per- 
petual. It has been indeed avowed by the Viceroj-, ns one of the arguments in favour of the 
measure, that the incidence of the land revenue, which, in Ilis Excellency's opinion, is now 
quite sufficiently high, would eventually become under such influences lighter. We are 
taking in our present settlements a clear proportion of 55 per cent, of the assets; and when 
in addition to this the various village and inuidcntnl expenses and risks arc borne in mind, 
the wisdom of the above view will hardly he disputed. 

I am speaking of course of arguments based on the general rise of rent. Where the 
rents of individual villages are found to be below the prevailing rates of the pergunnah or 
vicinity, there the case must be decided upon its own merits. I have adverted to the subject 
in my Minute on the settleniont of Mozutiernugger. If there bo no sufficient reason for the 
difference, then the settlement should ordinarily he concluded upon an adequate estimate of 
what the rental should be, only great care will bo necessary that the proc'-eding is based upon 
clear and undoubted evidence. And here, ns in all other questions of the kind, the doubt 
must be given, as far ns may bo reasonable, in favour of the people. But if from this or any 
other cause the Settlement Officer feels that ho caimoi assess a demand adequate and sufficient 
with reference to the prevailing scale of rent, it will be his duty to notice the circumstance 
and to recommend that, although in all other points the estate meets the requirements of the 
standing rules for a permanent settlement, j'ct be has been forced to admit a lower nsscssment. 
It will then bo for the consideration of the Board and Government, on a review of the causes 
of the inadequacy, to determine whether the settlement shall be permanent or temporary. 

I have thought that the time is oppoituno for recalling the attention of officers engaged 
iu'settlement to these principles, and I am fully assured that the Government may implicitly 
look to all engaged in this great work that they will fully and loyally carry them into effect. 


No. 50. ] No. 03 A., dated Camp, Bab, the 12tb January 1870. 

From — B. Simpson, Esq., Secretary to tbo Government of tto North-Western ProTiuces, 
To— Tho Soorotaiy to tbn Govornmont of Indio, Homo Department. 


I AM directed to forward, for tho consideration of His 

Minute by the Honourable tho Lieutenant-Governor, dated 14th 
Deeomber 1869, on tho land rovonuo settlement of Boolundshuhur. 

Minute (Confidential) on prooeeciinga for revision of settlomcut in 
Boolundshnbur, dated 28th Alay 1868. 

Eoaolution (Confidential), dated 7th JIny 1809. (Not printed.)^ 

Minute on tho rates of aasessraont for Pergunnah Bnalipot. Zillaii 
Meerut, dated 13th Pebranry 1869. (Tirfo paces 123 to 126 above.) 

Eeport by Mr. C. Daniel), dated 24th July 1809. (Not printed.) 

Minute by the Bonid of Revenue, dated 20th Soptembor 1869 
(Not printed.) 

Demi-offioial letter from Mr. E. G. Currie, dated 22nd Novorahor 
1869. (Not printed.) 

Letter (Confidential) No. 463A., dated 28th Dooemhor 1869, to 
Seoietary to the Board of Eovenuo, North-Western Provinces. (Not 
printed.) 


Excellency tho Governor General 
in Council, tho papers noted on 
tlie margin, having reference to 
the settlement of tho Boolund- 
sliuhur District, which by in- 
advertence were not sent to you 
from Allnhabud. 

2. I am to solicit the early 
orders of His Excellency in 
Council on the questions dis- 
cussed in tho Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor’s Minute, , 


Annexure I to No. 50. ’ 

Minute dated 14lh December 1869, by the Honourable Sir W. Muir, Zientenant-Governor of 
the North-Western Provinces, on the Zand Revenue Settlement of Boolundshuhur. 

Bead the following papers : — 

Minute (Confidential) on proceedings for revi- 
sion of settlement in Buolundshuhur, dated 28th 
May 1868. 

Resolution (Confidential), dated 7th May 1869. 

Minute on the rates of assessment for Pergunnah Baghput, Zillah Meerut, dated 13th 
February 1869. 

Report by Mr. C. Daniell, dated 6tb September 1869. 

Minute by the Board of Revenue, dated 20th September 1H69. : 

Demi-official letter from Mr. R. G. Currie, dated 22ud November 1869. 


Sndder Board of Revenue, North-Western Pro- 
vinces, No. 1215, dated 6th November 1869, 



^ ^ This settlement; began in 185S y-as completed in 1865, in which year Mr. R. G. Currie 
revised the revenue m accordance with the first condition for permanent settlpmonf f ■ 

IS »»“«“«* of 

2. In 1867, Sir Stafford Northcoto affirmed finally the second condition i -i 

d.™ W E„I d. O'ly. ITlhMarcU 1866) Iron. 

assets of which are likely to be increased by 20 per cent, within the ncrf “ 

Accordingly in February 1868, Mr. Cairns Daniell commenced a second review of tlm sSe- 
ment, so as to bring it into conformity with this condition, settle' 

3. Shortly after my assumption of the administiation of these provinces I fnolr nn po..i 
oportnnity of visiting the Meerut Division, chiefly with the view o£ observing upon tL spit 

bec.“™'eLr‘ ' M 

4. On that occasion I found reason to question the sufficiency of the revised assessment 

• Minute, dated 26th May 1868. Mozuffernngger,* and arrangements are now in 

5. On somewhat similar (though less definite) grounds, doubts arose as to the adequacy 

t See Minute (Confidential) of that date. the revenue assessed on Boolundshuhur j and 

Mr. Daniell “to enlarge his commission, and"to lequireSt he ZuTd'mTke a'^generaT^JuisN 
tmn into the sufficiency of the assessment.^ The grounds of suspicion being sfiil vague^ a^d 
the necessity of revision uncertain, the instructions were treated as confidentTal. ^ 

6. lu April rollowing;, Mr. Daniell submitted in ■nAPcon tliA vAciilf /^p • • n 

they had then gone. Although extending over only a portion of the dLtrict,^thrLTa were 
held suffioient to warrant an opinion on tho question at issno, and a deeision as to the eeiTeial 
course to be pursued Ihe presumption appe.m*d establislied tliat the assessment was fit 
for a perpetnal sett emoiit; but it was still a question whether there should be anTmmediaS 
revision, or whether the assessment sho.i d not rather be confirmed for twenty or thirtyTeum 

7. On these and other points Mr. Daniell was required to furnish a rei.ort t and • / 

1869 ®'“°'““°“ requiring attention, with ’iugfesMons'for 

-8, Q„e.tio.s 81 tL8 «8™.t 8„“4STtt T;;f ■'.t'™ 

§ Dated the 0th September 1809. becomes necessaiy to lay the whole case before the 

Q T , , • ^1 . Governor General in Council. 

9, I would premise that tho present is not a regular settlement report Tb« i 

5^"“ X“" 

"““i"' «» o».» p”pi 

.8 j,"-, ;?4s&“8r TL”rif »r,” 

i,. Ml .f L. ..6 tb8 .„fa 08.’, 

tiiat recorded at the ongiiial settlement. In the other nero-imiisb ^ i 

about 20 per cent by tbe sinking of temporary wells, but of the entire cSlVSe? ama 'Ee 
was an incre.nse of only 2 per cent. ‘‘I'l.u area coeie 

11, Inthesetwopergunnahs tho recorded or acknowledged rental was found +n t 
increased by 1_9 per cent and a full rental, according to Mr. Daniell's es-imatl of rent r^tT 
would give au increase of 26 per cent. m the proper rental over that assumed at the Lttlemenfc 
as the basis of assessment. But this latter calculation is based on theorv E nU ^ 
.dmUlod by Mr. Currio h.ld. lb. I tb, modoMi.. .[ M. w..XL” ■ “ 

enhanced elassifioation of soils, a portion of the inferior being treated as superior. ^ 

12r, Mr. DaTUGll nnds his conclusions snstained "■encrnllv Kv furfiioi* • « 

quarters, and of the esiates looked into, he has selected 78 in which the discrep'lincy iTetwe^en 
the demand and the rental is most glaring — tho iurnma beino- nnlv ifi t 

.Suite,! 

crease, and that the revenue if now revised might thus be raised to £1 8.000. Before settlement 

Mr t^ ‘J^tr.ct was £105,683; by tbe new settlement it standsTt il tsTa^ 

Mr, Daniell thinks it could now be increased to £141-853 

£17,000.'^'’® something less, or say 

.1 tte li„. .f lb. „tl,™i, iLn 1. ...rl .b* 


ppr to give him nn opportunity ot explanation, hut^at tL samo time nm*li-?o^r o I floomod it pro- 

oironmstanoos, tenda to booomo personal. Mr. Ourrio'e prosonllottS- iJnnrJ° lisonasion, which, nndor the 

oatoH his views, and may ho, therefore, recorded ns anoL Ko douht if ho End 8°®°io“tly indi- 

writton a more olaborato explanation. ■" “ “o “ad had tho opportunity, ho would havo 
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16, It may, therefore, he assumed that if a settlement were now to he made in reference 
to present rentals and the evidence now available as to assets, there would in all probability be 
an increase of about a lakh and three-quarters of rupees, more or less, i.e., about li per cent,, 
on the revised jumma. 

17, Mr, Daniell has carefully traced and endeavoured to explain the causes of the real or 
apparent inadequacy of the assets at the time of settlement. 

First, he thinks that the jummabundees or rent-rolls, filed by the proprietors, were too 
much relied on, Mr. Currie does not admit that they were. 

Next, he believes that holdings cultivated by the proprietors were estimated at an in . 
adequate rental. Mr. Currie contests this conclusion also. 

Third (and in this there is no ground of doubt), rents have largely risen. 

18, Mr. Currie, indeed, thinks that some portion of the increased assets of Mr. Daniell’s 
test year is due to the extreme fertility of the season ; wherever rents are taken in kind, the 
proprietor’s share of the (produce being above the average of ordinary years. But however 
this may have been the case, the enhancement of money rents is patent and unquestioned. 
The causes are not far to seek. 


Some small portion may be set down to agricultural improvements, but evidently not 
much ; the increase of cultivated area or well irrigation would account but for a limited part 
_of the increased rental. 

Second, there is the general tendency of rent to rise, owing to the advance in prices, 
stimulated also by the completion of a new assessment. It is surmised that when the settle- 
ment has been finally confirmed, a still further movement in this direction may be expected. 
It must not be lost sight of that the general prevalence of rents in kind, at custom.ary shares 
by division or valuation, has had a tendency to stereotype rates and to prevent the rise of 
money rents j and this was no doubt a potent cause of long depression of the rates of rent 
which prevailed in this district, notwithstanding its populousness, prosperity, and situation in 
the high lines of commerce. 


19. Moreover, as pointed out by Mr. Cnvrie, the conversion of money rents into rents in 
kind — an operation largely carried out by that' officer — was a matter of great difficulty, 
especially in tracts where no money standard existed The operation was generally managed 
by consent of pai-ties, and the cultivator had to be conciliated as well as the proprietors. Tlie 
standard assumed was probably even at the time low, and with the increasing tendency of rent 
to rise, it is not to be wondered that proprietors have since been able to raise the rents settled 
by Mr. Currie. 

20. It may (hen he assumed that the difference between the assets, as estimated by the 
Settlement Officers and the assets as now found, ari^es mainly from an actual rise in rent ; and 
such being the case, the several Settlement Officers are exonerated from negligence and in- 

- , T, 1 o difference to the interests of Government. In- 

G. H. Freeling and Mr. W. H. Lowe (the two deed, their very names* preclude the supposition, 
latter deceased). all having been men of eminent ability and devo- 

tion to their work. 


21, And before proceeding to consider what course is now proper to be pursued, it may 
be remarked that Settlement Officers, under the system of property prevailing in Northern 
India, must frame their assessments on the prevailing standard of rent. They are, indeed, 
bound in estimating the value of an estate to extend their enquiries in every direction, and to 
take into their account “ the character of the people, the style of cultivation, the capability of 

t Paragraph 63, et seq., of Direotions to Settle- improvement, the state of the market for produce, 
meut Officers. ete.”t What Mr, Daniell styles ‘‘the imminent 

pi obability of immediate improvement” should form, and does in point of fact form, an 
element in the Settlement Officer’s calculations, that is, expected improvement in the produc- 
tive powers and value of an estate. But that is quite a different matter from basing an 
enhancement of demand on the theoretical basis of an expected general rise of rent. The 
measure of anticipated enhancement, or the certainty of any enhancement at all within any 
definite period, must, under such eireumstauces, rest on mere hypothesis ; and such assessment 
upon speculative assets might seriously depress and injure the proprietary interest. It would, 
therefore, be dangerous to allow the assessing officer to leave the hard ground of current 
standard rents, and, speculating on an expected enhancement, to rate his assessments upon 
such expectation. There may, indeed, be cases (like that of Baghput, in the district of 
Meerut, already submitted to the Supreme Government) where the rates over limited tracts 
are, without any sufficient reason, lower than in adjacent places j and there the settlement may 
safely he made on an anticipated rise — a proceeding justified by the consideiation that the 
current rents are actually below prevailing rates. But where over a whole district or large 
extent of country certain rates prevail, these must be held the prevailing rates, and their result 
the rental or "net assets” which form the basis of the Settlement Officer’s assessment. And 
under ordinary circnmstanres (where at any rate a revision of assessment is not in immediate 
prospect), proprietors may he trusted from their self-interest to raise the rates as high as cul- 
tivating profits, limited by custom, will admit. 

22. I am not prepared to say (hat the assessment of Boolundslinhur, even on the data 
available at the foimation of the settlement, migrht not have been pitched somewhat higher 
without any departure from the system under which our settlements are framed; hut supposing 
some inadequacy of this nature to have existed, it would not have assumed dimensions suffi- 
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oient pvoliably to call the settlement in questbuj excepting for the intermediate rise in the 
rates of rent. 

23. It remains now to consider what course is proper to be pursued in reference to this 
settlement. 

24. The district is one the greater port of which, under the conditions promulgated by 
Her M.ajesty's Government, is open to settlement in perpetuity ; that is to say, it is so 
advanced in cultivafion, and developed as to canal irrigation, that the greater part of the 
estates answers the first rule of having fonr-fifths of their area under cultivation; and also the 
second, of there being no prospect of improvement by canal irrigation over 20 per cent, of 
present income. 

25. It is very evident, however, that the demand now assessed, whether adequate or not at 
the time the settlement was made, could not possibly be confirmed in perpetuity. The Gov- 
ernment is prepared for a certain prospective loss in consideration of a permanent settlement, 
and to forego its share of the future incrensed assets which, it may be presumed, will be in 
great measure due to the capital and labour invested on the faith of a demand limited in perpe- 
tuity. In short. Her Majesty's Government have held out the prospect of a permanent settle- 
ment to the people of these provinces, but onl)' at an adequate and fully assessed revenue. In 
the present case none of these considerations present themselves. Even supposing the demand 
to have been at first correctly framed on “existing assets," those assets (or rather the produce 
on which they are based) have not improved, or improved only in a very small degree. The 
fact is that the share of the cultivator, according to the usage of the district at the time of 
settlement, was too large, and the share of the proprietor (i.e., the rent) too low. The rental, 
has thus risen in consequence of previous inadequacy, partly also because of continuing rise in 
jirices, but not because of the expenditure of labour and capital under the prospect of a perma- 
nent settlement. It is clear, therefore, that this assessment cannot be settled in perpetuity. 
There is no ground that could be urged in consonance with the spirit of a permanent settle- 
ment that would warrant the relinquishment of the 14 per cent, additional, which it is strongly 
to be presumed the district might at the present moment bear. 

26. The question next arises whether (1) the settlement should be set aside and a more 
adequate one made of the whole district; or whether (2) a partial revision of the estates most 
inadequately assessed should be made ; or (3) whether the present settlement should not Le 
confirmed for a term of years, either thirty years, the term originally proposed, or any shorter 
pciiod. 

27. Against a completely new settlement, so far as its suitability for confirmation in 
perpetuity is concerned, thoie is this to be said that, from what has occurred since the forma- 
tion of the present settlement, it may he assumed that the district as regards rent is in a tran- 
sition state. If a new settlement were at the present moment made fully equal to the “exist- 
ing assets," that is, to the rental now collected by the proprietors, in a few years what has 
occurred would be again repeated. U'bo rental (apart from all expenditure of labour and 
capital) will have by that time increased largely ; and if a permanent settlement were now 
made, a loss would be sustained of a nature and from causes not contemplated by Government 
in laying down the principles of a permanent settlement. But there is reason to anticipate 
that in the course of a few years the upward movement of rent now begun will have extended 
over the whole district and completed itself ; that is to say, that proprietors emancipated from 

1 the conseiTative influence of rent in kind will have pushed their standard of rent as high as 
the tenantry will bear it, and that futare enhancement afterwards will depend mainly on 
improvement from expenditure of labour and capital or rise in prices. The permanent settle- 
ment might then he introduced without any departure from the spirit in which it has been 
conceived and promised. 

28. In reference to the Doah generally, there is also this additional consideration, that the 
final distribution of the water of the Ganges Canal is yet unsettled ; and although under the - 
new canal system it is probable that there will he a provision for adjusting the proprietary 
rate of revenue demand to the variations of canal irrigation, yet such adjustment would but 
partially reneh the profits from irrigation ; and it would on all accounts be better if the per- 
manent settlement could be deferred until the system of canal distribution were complete. On 
all these grounds I believe that it would not be expedient, at the present moment, to make a 
new settlement of Boolundshuhur with a view to perpetuity. 

29. And similar grounds exist against making a new settlement for a term of years. 

There are also these considerations : 

Settlement proceedings have, in consequence of the repeated change of rules in reference 
to the permanent settlement, been now in operation, more or less, for ten years in this district. 
The uncertainty consequent on this state of things cannot but have kept people's minds in a 
most unsettled state, and prevented their devoting themselves, in the certainty of reaping the 
results, to the improvement of their lands by the investment of labour and capital. Any revi- 
sion of settlement which would prolong this harassing condition is much to be depreoaled. It 
is most desirable that this long period of excitement and doubt should be brought to a close, 
and energy and application of capital and labour again fostered by the confirmation of the 
settlement. 

30. A further reason, though not an imperative or conclusive one, is that the assessment 
has now been allowed to stand for so many years that expectations have been raised as to its 
permanency at leash Cor the original term of thirty years for which it was at first proposed. It 
is true that on t\yo separate occasions re-settlement inquiries have been set on foot j but these 
have been avowedly with the view not to questioning the assessments, but rather of 
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39. How for this condition will affect the claim of other settlements in these Provinces 



BATES OF 


Old Absessmenv. 

Beyibed Abskssuent. 


Caltnrable. 

Cultivated, 

Culturable. 

Cultivated. 


^ a. p. 

S a. p. 

^ a, p. 

S a, p. 

Saharnnporo . • 

13 9 

18 4 

15 7 

1 11 1 

JIoznffernufTffer • 

1 .5 6 

1 10 10 

15 1 

1 11 6 

Meerut . , , 

16 7 

1 11 11 

1 10 9 

2 11 

Boolundehuhnr • . 

13 8 

17 8 

13 8 

1 10 3 

Furrnckabad . • 

18 8 

2 0 3 

1 11 11 

2 11 4 


mended to the consideration of the Revenue Board. 


to be made permanent, I am un- 
able at present to say. It may, 
perhaps, be possible to lay down 
some standard of average rates 
below wliioli no settlement shall 
be confirmed in perpetuity. Cer- 
tainl}', judged by this standard, 
the rates of the Meerut Division 
generally would appear inade- 
quate, being greatly below those 
of Purruckabad, a district pos- 
sessing no special advantages over 
it. The subject will be com- 


40. It might also meet some of the objections currently urged against a permanent settle- 
ment, without atfecting the virtue of the principle, if power were reserved at any future period 
after the lapse of say tliirty or fifty years, on its being proved that the price of agricultural 
pioluoe had iucieased since the settlement by more than say 10 per cent., to make a rateable 
enhancement of the revenue. If such power were exercised only by the Legislature, or by 
ordinance of the Governor General in Council, the confidence of the people in the perpetuity 
of a demand, liable only to rateable increase under certain known conditions, would not be 
impaired. If care is taken that no settlement he confirmed in perpetuity unless upon 
adequate rates of rent, and with such a condition as to rateable increase in proportion to in- 
crease of prices, the sacrifice of revenue would he mainly limited to what is legitimate, 
namely, the relinquishment of a shave in the profits hereafter ereated by the investment of 
labour and capital. 

41. Other matters in connection with this settlement will be taken up in correspondence 
with the Board. The present remarks are confined to what is necessary to bring the question 
for decision by the Right Hoiiouvahle the Governor General in Council fully before the 
Supreme Government. 

42. And early orders are solicited from His Excellency. 


Aunexure Jl to No. BO. 
[ Confidential.] 


Mitinte, dated Allahabad , the 28th May 1868 by the Honourable Sir W, Muir, Lieutenant- 

Governor, NortJi'lFestern Prooinces, regarding the Proceedings for Revision of Settlement 

in Boohtndshuhtir, 

Mr. Daniell drew out the accompanydiig rough memorandum of points provisionally 
settled at the Conference held at Boolimdshuhur on my late visit to that station, A copy will 
be sent to the Board for information. 

2. The work is proceeding in accordance with existing instructions, and the estimate of 
lands open to future irrigation appears to be supplied, as well as the circumstances admit, by 
Lieutenant Marindin. It is, after all, only an approximate estimate that can be given j but 
in any special case of doubt, the Collector was instructed to refer again to the Canal Officer, 
who in that event is prepared to go into the irrigational capabilities of the estate in full 
detail, or in reference to any particular pnint of inquiry. 

3. Nothing further than this would have been necessary. But the evidence subsequently 
brought to light in respect of the inadequacy of the assessment of some parts of Mozufifer- 
nugger suggests the doubt whether the same may not possibly be the case in Boolundshuhur. 
On the one hand, the prevalence of money rates in Boolundshuhur affoided the Settlemeut 
Officer a more sure criterion of the assets, and rendered the chances of inadequate assessment 
less than in Mozuffernugger. On the other hand, Mr. Forbes, who, as Collector of the adjoin- 
ing district of Meerut, every way similarly situated to Boolnudshuliur, is iu the best possible 
position, both from personal observation and from hearing the views of the people, to form au 
outside opinion, stated his general impression that Boolundshuhur was to some extent inade- 
quately assessed. Too much stress must not, of course, be set upon opinio’na of this nature ; 
but coming from the source they do, it is sufficient ground to pause and at least to adopt 
opportunities which at present offer for further inquiry. 

4. Land has been selling at extravagant prices in Boolundshuhur ; but though this is 
undoubtedly evidence generally of the profitable and popular character of the proprietorship of 
land iu this district, I would not put too much stress on individual cases where the prices may 
have been run up by special causes unconnected with any peculiar lightness of assessment. 

5. Mr. Daniell is at present restricted to a review of the settlement engagements iu 
reference to the lafe orders of the Secretary of State on the subject of canal irrigation. He 
is further authorized to take up any glaring cases of inadequate assessment which may come 
to Ills notice in the course of his proceedings for the foregoing purpose j but he is not required 
or authorized to institute general inquiries into the adequacyof the assessment. 

6. I think that, with refeience to the foregoing remarks, it will be expedient to enlarge 
his commission and to require that he shonld make a general inquisition into the sufficiency of 
the assessment. I would not, however^ hold him responsible for inquiring into the assets tf 
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every estate. I would rafcber lay down that be should look, — Firstly, to the general indication 
furnished by the pressure of average rates on particular tracts as indicative of lightness or 
heaviness of incidence ; and, Secondly, to eases illustrative of over-assessment or otherw ise, which , 
in his everyday work and in his other settlement proceedings connected with irrigation, will 
be brought to his view and that of Mr. Robertson; and that he should, as occasion offers, 
extend his inquiries, more especially in any quarter where the indications may be significant 
of undue lightness. 

7. As several years have now elapsed since the assessment was fixed, large opportunities 
are no doubt available for the ascertainment of actual assets, and 1 see no reason why these 
should not be availed of in this inquiry. 

8. I would not, however, subject to any inquisition, with the view of enhancement, 
improvements, and consequent increase of assets, created since the new settlement. Capital 
and labour have been expended on the implied faith of that settlement, and it would have a 
bad effect now to interpose and revise the assessment, simply because of improvements made 
intermediately. But the fact of such improvements having taken place, and as therefore 
indicative of a degree of improvability not suspected by the Settlement Officer, might not 
unfairly be used as a reason for not conceding a permanent settlement at the jumma now 
proved inadequate. 

9. As in the case of Mozuffernugger, I would add that it is not the object in view to 
take up oases where the supposed inadequacy is of trifling amount. It would clearly be in- 
expedient for any unimportant and petty sums to disturb a settlement already completed by 
the District Officer. 

10. In all his proceedings it is also of the first moment that the revising officer should 
study moderation, and, in case of doubt, give the doubt in favour of the zemindars. 

11. I have every confidence in the judgment and capacity of Air. Dauiell for this work, 
and he has the aid of an able assistant in Mr. Robertson. 

12. It might be advisable for Mr. Daniell to visit Mr. Forbes, and have in personal con- 
ference the benefit of his large experience in this question. 

13. The contingency discussed in the present paper is still uncertain, and the views set 

forth are based on assumptions confessedly vague. It will, I think, therefore be proper at 
this stage of the matter to treat the present instructions as confidential, aud not to disturb the 
minds of the landholders by making public possible intentions which it may after all not be 
found necessary to act upon, ‘ 


KO> 51 ,] No. dated Camp, Amsoto, the 23rd March 1870. 


From — F, Hekvev, Esq., Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of the N.-W. ProvinocB, Revenue Dept., 
To— The Secretary to the Government of Indio, Home Department. 


Minute by His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor 
on the land revenue settlement of Boolundshuhur, 
dated 19th March 1870. 

Notes on Mr. Robertson’s proposal hy Mi'. 
J. Inglis, Senior Member of the Board of Uevenue, 
North-Western Provinces, dated 21st and 15th 
February 1870. (Not printed.) 

Note by Mr. H. S. Reid, Junior Member of the 
Board of Revenue, North-Western Provinces, 
dated 11th March 1870. (Not printed.) 

Jlernoraiidum by Mr. J. G. Robertson, Settle- 
ment Officer of Boolnndshnhnr, dated 16th Feb- 
ruary 1870. (Not printed.) 


In continuation of this office letter No. 63 A., 
dated 12th January Inst, I am direofed to 
forward, for the consideration of the Right 
Honourable the Governor General in Council, a copy 
of the papers noted on the margin, having refer- 
ence to the settlement of the Boolundshuhur 
District, and to request that His Excellency in 
Council may be solicited to issue early instruc- 
tions on the question submitted in His Honour’s 
Minute of the i4th December last, copy of which 
was forwarded with the above communication. 


No. 114B. 

Copy, with copy of His Honour’s Minute, forwarded for the information of the Board, in 
reply to their Secretary’s docket No. 241, dated 3rd instant. 


Amexxtre I to No, 51. 


Minnie, dated 19iJt March 1870, ly the Honoubablf, Sir W. Muir, 'Litnlenani-Governor of (he 
North-Western Provinces, on the Land Revenne Settlement of Boolundshuhur, 

to As proposed in paragraph 83 of my Minute* on the settlement of Boolundshuhur, dated 
• 50* the l4th December last, 1 entered further upon the question while marching through the district. 
Papers by Air. J. G. Robertson, the revising officer, and by the Members of the Board, are ^ 
recorded with this Minute ; and these, as well as the result of my own further inquiry and 
deliberation, tend to confirm the views and opinions expressed in the above-quoted Minute. 

2. The point specially reserved for consideration was whether there might not be excep- 
tional cases of marked under-assessment where enhancement was jnstified. 1 think it has 
been satisfactorily shown that (excepting the confiscated estate of Jarcha) there are not any 
sucli. There seems no reason to doubt that the assessments were framed adequately, under 
the recognized principles of settlement, at the time when they were determined, and provi- 
sional engagements entered into with the proprietors. The disproportion 'of the present assets 
to the assessment is mainly due, as set forth in my former Minute, to the great and sudden 
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rise in rents. Therefore, under the principles there explained, I am of opinion that the Gov- 
ernment is bound to accept and ratify the settlement. 

8. I should now have proceeded to not upon this view, and to pass final orders upon the 
settlement ; but, as already explained, this cannot be done until the question of a permanent 
assessment in the case of estates corain» up to the standard laid down by Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment has been definitely settled. That question is now before the Governor General in 
Council as submitted with the above Minute, in the Secretary’s letter No. 63A., dated 12tb 
January last. A copy of this Minute, and of the accompanying papers, should now be sub- 
mitted in continuation, with the request that early orders may be issued. 

i. In respect of the estates in which a somewhat higher permanent jumma was substituted 
for the temporary one on condition that the proprietor accepted a settlement in perpetuity, it 
will be necessary, on the principles justly advanced by the Board, to revert to the original 
assessment. On the other hand, for those estates of which Mr. Currie lowered the assessments 
originally fixed, I think that the original assessments, which it now appears there was no just 
ground for disturbing, may be reverted to : and this measure will more than counterbalance 
the loss arising from the former measure. 

5. I have alread 3 ’ directed that the municipal cess for village police be at once introduced, 
and I purpose also to make it a stipulation in confirming the settlement that the road cess be 
Subject to be doubled. 'Ibis question is also before the Governor General in Council iu the 
Despatch of this (Confidential) No. lOOB., dated iVth instant. 


No. 52.3 Zlinute, dated 86lh Seplemler 1670, hy the Honoorable Sib Jons Stbaciiey, 

Memhcr of the Supreme Council. 

[Permanent Settlement of the North-Western Provinces.] 

The questions which have been referred to the Government of India in connection with 
the settlements of Buolundshuhur and Baghput have been separately considered and dis- 
posed of, and tbe reasons have been stated which appear completely to establish the justice 
of Sir William Muir’s conclusion, that “the two conditions enjoined by Her Majest 3 ’’e 
Government for a permanent settlement are not sufilcient.” 

It is remarkable that, during the long-continued and viduminons discussions which have 
taken place, tbe facts which the sotllemenfs of Boolundshuhiir and Baghput have now 
brought to light were, so far as I can ascertain, never referred to. Yet thc.-o facts arc now 
declared by Sir William Muir, who took so prominent a part in ihusD dtsenssions, and who is 
perhaps the highest living authority on the subject of the existing revenue system of the 
North-Western Provinces, to be fatal to the scheme of a permanent settlement in tlie shape 
in which it has received the sauction of Her Majesty’s Government, We could hardly find a 
better example to show the imperfection of our present knowledge, or a better proof of the 
necessity of extreme caution, wlicn we attempt to solve a problem of which the conditions are so 
complicated ; which depends so greatly on future circumstances which cannot now bo foreseen ; 
and of whicli, if the solution be mistaken, the consequences may be ruinous. It is to bo hoped 
that this will not bo forgotten m thn future consideration of this stthj.-ct, and that all hasty 
conclusions will bo avoided. 1 with, therefore, that the remarks which I am now about to 
make, in regard to one of tbe questions which must come under inquiry, should bo merely 
looked upon as a contribution to tlic discussion and not ns the expression of a final op.nion 
in regard to the course whiolt ought to be actually adopted by the Government. 

2. The suggestion has been made at various times and by various authorities, that a 
permanent settlement of the laud revenue should be made, not upon the basis of a fixed 
money assessment, but on the ba^is of the value of a fixed quantity' of jiroduce, which value 
would be adjusted from time to time, according to the average prices which prevailed.* 

I have long believed that, if a permanent settlamout can rightly be made at all, some 
such principle as this is the only one on which it could reasonably’ be based. It is, in fact, 
the only principle on which a permanent settlement which deserves the name is possible, for 
there is nothing really permanent in an assossracut fixed in money the value of which goes 
on steadily diminishing or changing. It is also the only priuoiple by which, while leaving 
to the occupant of the land the benefit of his own improvoraonts, it would be possible, in a 
great measure, to retain the right of the State to share in that improvement in the value of 
the land which is due to causes of a general character, with which the occupant has had 
no concern. 

It may be useful if I give a summary of the discussions that have taken place ou this 
subject, so far ns they have come under my notice. 

Of these, the principal have been with reference to settlements in Madras. I believe 


• Such a system would, I believe, be no novelty in India, for it was, to some extent, adopted by the groat 
AUbar. I can say nothing abont Altbar’s system from my own knowledge, but 1 quote tho following account 
of it from a paper by Mr. H. G. ffcqno, who lias p.aid muoli attention to thoso Isubjcots, and wlio has, for many 
years, advocated tho adoption of this principle «>f assessment. His first procopding was to dotorinino tlio 
quantity and value of tho assets of tho land : “ Ho adopted a sound system for tho mcasmemont and for tho 
clnssificatlon of the culturablo land in ench estate. Ho then limited the ostnto's demand to the not vory light 
proportion o£_ ono-third of tlic gross produce, wliioh ho proocodud to commute into a moiipy-payment on an 
average of prices for tho past uiiiotoon j’oars. This commutation was to bo reconsidered every ton years, and 
was to bo only obligatoy' as regards what might bo called garden crops. Of tho ceioals, ovorv occupant was at 
liberty to tender ono-third in kind, if ho thought tho oificlal valuation too high.” 

I 
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'that this question has been mooted, from time to time, in that Presidenc}’- for many years past; 
but I have not seen any papers of an earlier date than the year 1861. 

' S. In a despatch from the Government of Madras to the Government of India, No'. 24.1, 
dated the 8tb February 1862, it was stated that “ His Excellency the Governor is favourable 
to the imposition of a permanent grain-rent, but would reserve to Government the power of 
periodically determining the value of that rent, if at any future time a material alteration in 
the value of money should render such a measure expedient.” In a valuable Minute forwarded 
with that despatch, and dated the 12th November 1861, the Governor of Madias, Sir William 
Denison, made the following remarks : — 

I would observe that before any permanent settlement could be made, it would be necessary that the 
Government should decide, onee for all, what proportion the assessment or rent should bear to the produce of 
the land either gross or net. 

• * • * • • • • 

Assuming, however, that all these preliminary steps have been taken, and that the assessment on the ryot 
is fair and reasonable, there is yet an impoi tant point to consider ; one indeed most important with relation to 
the proposed perpetnal settlement, and tliat is, in what commodity shall this rent or asse.'sment he payable, or in 
other words, shall the tenant or ryot pay acorn or a money-rent P In paragraph 64 of his icport, Colonel Baird 
Smith talks of the rent as the portion of the net produce hitherto appropriated as Government revenue, which 
he puts at 50 per cent, of the net produce; but in discussing the question of fixity of the public demand, he 
evidently applies this fixity, not to the proportion of the crop, or its estimated amount in measures or weight 
of grain, hut to the existing money-value, which, looking to the very marked change which has taken place' 
in the value of money during the last few years, represents a much smaller proportion of the crop. The effect 
of adopting the existing money-value of the crop as the basis of the perpetual settlement, would be to place 
the tenant m a position to which he has no claim. I assume that a revision has been made of the assessment, 
that everything has been done whioh conld be expected from the best landlord ; nnder snoh oironmstanoes, the 
tenant can have no right to the collateral advant-iges whioh spring out of the gradual cheapening of money or 
the alteration of the relation existing between it and produce of various kinds. This is the landlord’s fair due, 
and, indeed, it is the only means by which he can manane to escape the difficulties arising out of the fixed 
character of the payments made to him, and the ever varying but steadily increasing price of lahonr and other 
commodities, 

*»« ••••••• 

It would he most unwise to sacrifice the revenue arising from a source so well estahlished, and so well 
understood by the people of India, as that of a land or piodnoa assessment, upon the supposition that it may he 
possible to supply the deficit from other sources. While, then, 1 should not object to a reduction in the propor- 
tion of the crop taken as lent, to such an amount as would leave to the ryot a fair return for his labour and his 
capital, and while I should not object to make this proportion a perpetual charge on the land, I should altogether 
object to a proposal to place a money-value upon this proportion of the crop at existing prices, and to make the 
money-value the measure of the rent or assessment to be paid from henceforward. 

The Members o£ the Madras Council did not concur with these views of Sir "William 
Denison, but there is nothing in their remarks which need now be quoted. 

When these papers were received by the Government of India, Sir William Dension's views 
were disapproved, but without much discussion. The objections to them were thus stated by, 
Mr. Laiog in a Minute dated the 7th April 1862 : — 

We may, I think, begin by setting aside any idea of a grain settlement as a general measure. There is no 
grain whioh, like wheat in England, affords a tolerably uniform and accurate measure of the value of ‘ money ' 
as measured in ‘ commodities.’ Wheat does so in England very imperfectly, for a thousand different causes affect 
the range of price over a long period, 08 well as the mere supply of the precious meUls. But in India, one 
district consumes wheat, another rice, another dall or some of the many forms of pulse of which we hardly,- 
Icnow the names j and the accidents of a wet or diy season, the want of communications throughout such a 
vast conntry, and other circumstances, cause enormous fiactuations, often of bnndreds per cent , in the market 
price of grain between one year or district and another, lam satisfied, therefore, that Mr. Maltby is quite 
right in Sajing that any form of grain-rent would utterly fail to give that security whioh is the great object of 
having a settlement at all ; and that a fixed money-rent, even for a comparatively short period, would be 
preferable. 

It may he observed, with regard to .these remarks by Mr. Laing, that he apparently wrote 
under the mistaken impression that an annual commutation of the corn-rent into money- had 
been proposed. Sir William Denison not only had no suclnintention, but the adoption of- such a 
plan would have completely frustrated the objects whicli he had in view. 

4. In 1868, the Madras Government, in forwarding to the Secretary of State their pro- 
ceedings regarding the revision of the assessment of the Salem District, reopened this question, 
and proposed that “the grain assessments under the revision of the land tax now in-progress- 
may be declared to be permanent, and- the money rates changed, if thought advisable by the 
Government of the day, every thirty years.” 

The Secretary of State replied to. this proposal on the 8th April 1869, as follows 

I find that since 1856 the question of declaring the grain assessments permanent has frequently heenf 
rcferi ed f or the deoision of,- the anthorities in this country, and it has been decided, both by thei Court of 
Directors and by the Secretaries of State, that the settlement should he a money assessment fonndM umn due con- 
sideration of all the oiveumstanoes of the districts, and revised after a term of yeais, and that.yonr Government, 
BO far hack as 1858, directed the issue of a notification to this effect. Her hlnjesty’s Government must adhere 
to that deoision, nor do they see, ns Your Exeellenoy in Coniioil seems to do, in the despatches addressed' to the 
Government of India in and from 1862 to the present time, on the general question, of. permanent settlement 
thronghont India, anything inoonsistent with this view. It seems to me impossible to read paragraphs 66, 671' 
69, and 70 of the Despatch of the 9th of July 1862, some of which .are. quoted by your Government; 
•without being impressed with the conviction . that it was thought highly improbable that either your Pre- 
sidency or that of Bombay, but particularly. the foimer, should bo brought, or at all events not for many, years, 
to come, within the terms under whioh alone it was permissible to confer .a permanent settlement upon the 
landowners. Your Excellency in Conrioil distinctly states, in the despatch, now before me, that ‘the timeL-is 
piohahly still very distant when any measure limiting the maximum amount of the Government revenue, ’ under 
the conditions laid down, ‘ could he adopted without serious injury to the interests of the community and of- 
the State as representing the community, or with any real benefit, to. small sections of the community, or-to 
individuals,’ and it certainly is not the desire of Her Majesty’s Government to force on any immature "oonoession 
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of tills nature. They concur with you in the exprfienoy, and, indeed, the necessity, of heaping in the hands o£ 
the Government such a legitimate source from which to supply the increasing wants of the State for the benefit 
of the people, as the extension of cultivation among waste-lands. They are also happy to agree with yonr 
Government in opinion that, under the principles of the revised settlement now in progress for adjusting 
the assessment and fixing it for a term of years, the share tahen by the Government is kept within limits which 
‘ are perfectly equitable to the cultivator. But they are unable to see that it is therefore neoessary to make a 
deolaratiou to the landholders that the grain assessments are to be permanent. On the contrary, they feel 
themselves precluded, for the same reasons which Your Excellency in Council has urged in your 18th paragraph 
for retaining the waste-lands, from sanctioning the surrender of such a legitimate source of revenue as the 
Government share of the increased value which has been conferred on the land by improved administration, the 
constrnction of public works, especially works of irrigation and railways, together with the improved price of 
Bgrioultnral prodnee. 

The Secretary of State added that he had no objection to apply to the Madras Presidency 
the conditions for a- permanent settlement, laid down for the North-Western Provinces in Sir, 
Stafford Norfchcote’s despatch of the 23rd March 1867, “ should the conditions be found ful- 
filled at any of the stated periods for revising the settlement.” 

The Madras Government replied to the Secretary of State on the 30th September 1869, 
and requested him, in the following terms, to reconsider his decision on the question of declar- 
,ing permanent the grain values arrived at during the revision of assessment ■ 

The proposaljadvocated by this Government, while seenring many of the acknowledged advantages of a 
permanent money assessment, will be free from the prinoipal objeolions to that measure. The political advantage 
of giving the occupiers of Government land a direct interest in the stability of our rule, hv declaring that the 
actual quantity of the crop now taken by Government will never bo increased, is considerable. Still greater 
would be the social advantage of providing a really popular and safe investment for the daily increasing wealth 
of the country; and though, under the existing system, the desire to become the possessor of land, which is 
very general among all clas.ses, has had, and will liave, the effect of inducing the investment of a certain amount 
of capital in its purchase, still it is difficult to believe that any large amount will ever be devoted to the 
improvement ot land, so long as it is apprehended that after every period of thirty years the increased value 
which the land has attained by private outlay of this description, will be investigated, and the State demand 
upon it proportionably augmented. The.heavy charge involved in a revision of the assessment every thirty years 
would also be obviated, as the expensive part of the process lies in the classification and investigation of the 
different soils, ■while the mere adjustment of the commutation-rate, whioh would be all that would be required 
were onr proposals adopted, could be effected without any special establishment or prolonged local inquiries. 

Again, the main argument against a permanent settlement of , the land i evenue — viz., that the State would be 
thus out off from all participation in an expanding source of revenue, although the expenses of administration 
are unavoidably progressive — falls to the ground, if the permanency of the settlement be limited to the grain 
values. The State would, under the system iroommended, still profit by all extensions of cultivation, and would 
share with the occupiers of land the increased value given to the land by that natural rise in prices which is 
usually attendaut upon augmented local consumption, larger exports, and greater abundance of the oiroulating 
medium. 

With advertence to the oonoluding sentence in paragraph 6 of your despatch, we submit that, however 
cogent the objeolions offered may be to a permanent money assessment, they can hardly be said to apply with 
equal force to our proposal, inasmuch as the Government share of the increased value whioh rvill be conferred 
upon land by improved administration, the oonstruotion of public works, etc., must almost invariably take the 
form of a higher price for the produce of the land. We consequently venture to question the poliov of foregoing 
the general advantages attendant upon the measure proposed by us, for the doubtful and paitial gain whioh 
might he obtained by a re-valnation every thiity years of the lands to whioh water has been newly applied as 
alluded to in paragraph 6 of your despatch. 


This remonstrance was answered by the Secretary of State in his despatch to the Madras 
Government, dated the 17th March 1870. He said that he had again considered the question, 
but saw no sufficient reason for modifying his former decision. 


"If,” he said, “as you seem to believe, the ryots are unwilling to devote their labour and capital to the 

improvement of their lands, so long as it is apprehended that, 
after every period of thirty years, the increased value which 
the land has attained by private outlay of this description 
will be investigated, and the State demand upon it propor- 
tionably augmented, I have only to observe that it was never 
intended that the increased value whioh might be given to 
land by the application of private labour and capital should 
he taken into account in forming any new assessment, and it 
seems to me that it would be easy to dispel any such impres- 
sion, if it exists, from their minds by adding to the proclamation notifying the confirmation of the settlement 
for a term of thirty years, and its liability to revision at the expiration of that period, some words equivalent to 
those contained in the circular orders quoted in the margin. 

“ Under this explanation, the last ohieotion raised in yonr despatch would seem to disappear. There would 
be no necessity for any ‘ classification and investigation of the different soils’ on the occasion of a new settlement. 
Any general causes of increase or decrease which might have come into operation sinee the previons settlement 
would have to be duly considered, and any neoessary alterations might be made in the grain assessments by the 
addition or subtraction of a percentage on the recorded amounts. If no ground for change had arisen, the grain 
assessments, although no pledge would be given for their permanency, would remain unaltered.” 


“ It is to be explained to the ryots that when the 
general rates of a district may be altered, the 
demand will he regulated with reference to the 
intrinsic qnaiity and position of the land, as Com- 
pared with other land of similar natural soil and 
situation, and not with referenoo to any improve- 
ment which may have been effected by the ryot at 
his own cost.”— Standing Orders of the Board ot 
Bevenne, 1820 to 1865, page 88. 


5. The same question has been from time to time raised in this Presidency. It will be 
remembered that the system of making permanent settlements on this basis was advocated in 
the Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the famine in Bengal and Orissa 
in 1866. In Mr, George Campbell's “Note on the Permanent Settlement of the Land 
Revenue,” appended to that Report, and dated the 26th November 1867, he wrote as 
follows 

It is to reconcile this slow growth of revenue with a rapidly increasing expenditure that the plan suggested 
by the Commission is recommended— i-that is, the fixing of thelaod revenue at determinate amonnts, expressed in 
corn-rents and commuted to money according of the average of a series of years. 

The result of such a system would be that all the eirils of re-settlements, and all fear of increase of the 
revenne demand on acoonnt of individual exertion and improvement, would be avoided ; tbe revenue would be in 
one sense absolutely fixed ; but on the other hand it would be liable to periodical re-adjustment witb Ireferenee' 

T 2 
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to the oImn<*cs in tho relative vnlno of monoy and tlio chief staples of prodnclion in each district, in exactly the 

same way as'nro tho commuted titlioB and oilier paymenta in England, and both tithes and rente in Scoilind. 
The great chanu’O in prices, in wages, and in tho Value of monoy goncrnlly, which seems to lie eo imminent all 
over India, end which is tho most immediato objection to pormanont scttleincnts clTccted at this particular period, 
would in this manner ho guarded ngninal. And while we should probably not aeciiro qiiifo so great an mcrcaso 
of revenue as it wo wore free, from time to time, to matte rc-aottlcinents without check or limit, we should still hare 
an increase iiroportioncd to tho general progress of tho country and of the expenditure, and wliioh would render 
it unnecessary loo much to hasten tho advance of new taxatmn* 

The mode of determining nnd adjusting tho overngo prices of each fories of years is so well known by 
exporienoe in England nnd Scotland, nnd is so analogous 10 that of current prices of tlie pergnnnah in the 
annual rcvomio adjustments of almost all Native Slates, that I need not enter into further particnlars. 

I may, however, odd that tho olTcot of recent decisions of tho highest courts having been to place by far the 
most numerous class of subordinate holders on a footing siinilnr to that projiose<l for the superior laiidholdeis. — 
tho rjots having a right of occupancy being liable to enhancemcnl of rents in proportion, ns the market value 
of agricultural prodiioo increases — tlic revenue paid to Qovernmont, nnd tho source of that revenne would 
adjust theniseives in a fitting manner on Iho sumo prlncipb'S, nnd tho innehinery used for striking nvcinge 
prices for ono purpose being avaibable for tho otlicrs also, would save inncli litigation, contention, and loss to all 
parties. 

6. Sir William Muir, in pnragrapli 40 of liis Minute of the 22n(l Decomber 1869, liaa 
referred to this question j and although be has not given niiy (Inal opinion, it may bo inferred 
that he decidedly inclines to the conclusion that the basis of a permanent settlement ought 
to be a grain nnd not a monc}’ afses.sineiit.'* 

7. Since this Minute was written, I h.avc seen, in the Proceedings of tho Punjab Govern- 
ment for June 1870, a memorandum by Sir Itonald McLeod, written about the timo when 
he ceased to bo Liontcnnnt-Govcmor, nnd in which be strongly advocates the adoption of a 
permanent settlement on the basis of a grain assessment. There is no ono who is entitled to 
speak with higher nntbority on this subject, nnd 1 have appended a coj>y of bis memorandum 
to this Minute. 

b. I will add onl)’ a few words regarding tho views which I am mysolf disposed to hold. 
In tho Minute which has been quoted nbovc. Sir Willinm Denison observed that before any 
permanent settlement could be made, it would bo necessary to dolermiiic the proportion wbicli 
the Government ns.sessmont should bear to the gross or net produce of tho land. This i.s, in 
fact, the same point wbiob has been brought out so strongly by the experience that lias now 
been gained in the North-Western Provinces. 

If, as I have said elsewhere, a permanent scttlomcnt is to be allowed at all, a third condition 
appears essential, in addition to those laid down by Her Majesty’s Government, namely, that 
the assessment shall not be less than 50 percent, of tho existing net assets of the land. I 
do not say of tho existing rental, for this may bo, nnd frequently is, something totally 
different. 

If these three conditions be folfillod, I am dispo,«od to think that a permanent settlement on 
the basis of a grain assessment might be allowed witlioiitnny ruinous sacrifice of future interests. 
Tlie result would be, to some extent at least, that which it lias always been tlic desire of the 
Government to obtain, — a system under which iinprovomoiits made at the expense of the 
occupants of the land should lead to no increase in the demands of tho State, wi ilo, on the 
other hand, the State would not lose the whole of the benefit derived by the land from im- 
proved administration, from the constniotion of great public works, nnd from the general pro- 
gress of the country. Improvement of the latter kind is measured, with at least some ap- 
proach to accurac 3 ’, b}’ the increase in the average price of produce for a number of yenrs.f 

The decision of the Secretary of State in regard to permanent seltleraents in Madras 
does not appear to be inconsistent with the opinion that, under other circumstances than those 

* Mr. Drummond, when Liontcnnnt-Govemor of tlio North-Western Provinces, made the following 
remiivks in a Minute written in 1861, but so far as I have boon able to ascertain, ho did not again refer to tho 
subject, nor does it appear to have been considered by tho Government of India: — “It was at ono tiino my 
intention to suggest tho propriety of 6xing the assessment for tiio permanent Bcttlomcat in grain instead of 
coin ; that is, that the average rate of produce per acre of the principal descriptions of crop sliould oonstituto 
the standard of valuation, the cash equivalent for which shonld bo regulated by tho market value of tho pro- 
duce, liable to re-determination, say every twenty yo.irs. Snch a provision would m»et all objections founded 
npou variations in the value of the precious metals nnd of prices ; hut upon full consideration, I nppreliond that 
it might lead to doubts as to the fiend ^(fe pormanonoe of tho assessment. It is, 1 think, nn open question 
whether some such provision shonld not bo admitted into tho ongageinoiits of tho ryots with their land 
holders.” 

t In regard to this part of the subject, I may quote tho following remarks from a paper written by nn 
accomplished officer of tho Government, Mr. LePoer Wynne, wlio lias had much exporienco of settlement 
operations in the North-Western Provinces. Advocating a permanent soltlement on tho basis of n grain 
assessment, how, ho asks, independently of improvements derived from tho extension of canal irrigation or 
from the expenditure of private capital, would any general cause of inoroaso or decrease in tho value of the land 
manifest itself, otherwise than by an increase or deoroase in the price of produae. : — “ Why,” ho said, “ hositato 
to put in words what you have accepted in fact p As you have assured tho people that yon will not tax thoir im- 
provements, why not complete yonr assurance by telling them that wimt you tcill tar will be tho dilTorence 
between aver.ige prices now and average prices hereafter ? • * * Irtt it be considered how much is gained that 
it is desirable to gain, how much is avoided that it is expedient to avoid by tho adoption of this small change. 
The State gaiiis a revenue, the inorease of which will correspond with that very rise of prices hj’ whioh much 
of its increasing eimenditnre is caused. It gains n security for tho loyalty of tho landowners based on their 
sense of interest, and without the saorifice involved in the attempt to gain this object by permanent settlement 
in its present form. And it avoids the heavy expense, nnd tho temporary diversion of the services of its best 
officers, whioh temporary settlements cause. The landowners gain a seourity that their improvements will never 
be taxed, and that their contribution to Slate necessities will never depend on tho discretion of any ono man. 
They gain a power of disposing of their land at high prices, nnd the}- avoid the heavy contributions whioh they 
now pay at the recurrence of each re-settlement ; nnd they escape the loss in low rents and poor onltivution, 
whioh they now, with the same object, willingly undergo for some time previously.” 
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which prevail in that Presidency, a pennauent settlement of the land revenue on the basis of 
a grain assessment might be di'sirable, 

I understand the contention of the Secretary of State to have been substantially this,— 
that no permanent settlement of any kind, whether on a money or grain basis, was expedient 
in a country like Madras wheie certain preliminary and essential conditions had not been ful- 
filled. ' 

Two such conditions are those which have been laid down by Her Majesty's Government 
in regard to the North-Western Provinces. It must be shown before any estate can receive 
a permanent settlement {Jirst), that the area of cultivation has almost reached the maximum 
that is possible ; and [^“cxndfy] that there is no probability that the existing assets will, within 
the next twent^'-years, be largely increased by the introduction of canal irrigation. 

It being assumed that, under ordinary circumstances, these conditions are not fulfilled in 
Madras, it cannot, I think, be disputed that a permanent settlement of any kind would be 
inadmissible ; for, whatever further conditions may be necessary, it appears clear that these 
two conditions cannot be dispensed with. 

9. It may be noticed that the system which has been now referred to is similar in prin- 
ciple to that which has been adopted in England and Ireland under the Acts for the com- 
mutation of tithes. 

“ The oliief object of these statutes ” (I quote from Kerr’s Blackstone, Vol. II , page 30) “ is to substitute 
the payment of an annual rent of defined amount for the render of a tenth of the tithable produce of the 
land, or the payment of an arbitiavy composition. To effect this, the gross amonnt of tlie annual sums to be 
payable by way of rent-oharge in substitution for the tithes is first ascertained. One-third of the amonnt, 
when nscertained and settled, is to he represented by such a quantity of wheat, another third by such a quantity 
of barley, and the romaiiiing third by such a quantity of oats, as the rent charge, if invested in the purchase of 
those three species of grain, would have purchased at their average prices per bushel during seven years ending 
Christmas, 1835. The tithe rent-charge is, therefore, in the natnie of a corn-rent ; hut the payment is made in 
monevi and varies annually, according to the aieiage septennial value of the above three species of grain on 
the Thursday next pieceding Cbri.stmas Day in every year, as the same is published in the London Gazette in 
the month of January.” 

10. I do not now purpose to enter into this subject further. Although I have stated gener- 

ally the views which I am myself disposed to hold, I do not think that the questions at issue 
have been so fully discussed that it would now be desirable for the Government of India to 
express any final conclusion regarding them. I think that tlie proper course now to adopt 
is to invite the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- Western Provinces to reconsider the whole 
question. 

No* 53-] Minute, dated 2nd June 1870, by Sin Donald McLeod, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 

It will be seen that an expression of opinion on this very important subject of introduc- 
ing generally or partially a permanent settlement into the Punjab has been called for, and the 
call reiterated by Government for years past. Mr, Prinsep was called upon to state whether 
he considered any, and what, portion of the districts settled by him fitted for the application 
to them of the principles of permanency under the rule laid down or suggested by the 
Secretary of State, that wbeit three-fourths (I think] of the culturable area of a district or part 
of a district has been brought under cultivation, and there is no prospect of canal irrigation 
being introduced into such village, its assessment shall be declared permanent. Mr. Prinsep, 
in spite of numerous reminders, has not yet replied ; and this is the cause why an answer 
has not ret been sent to the Supreme Government. Mr, Prinsep lately promised me that 
he would send in his reply immediately, but it has not come. 

Although no longer entitled to record my 0 ]>inion as Lieutenant-f^overnor, yet, as the 
subject is one in which I have long taken a deep interest, and which is one of vast importance 
to the well-being of ihe Province, I think it is right that I should leave my opinion ou record 
in connection with this reference still undisposed of. 

I consider that it would be quite a suicidal act on the part of Government to declare 
permanent the money assessment of any lands whatever in this Province, as was done by us in 
Bengal, at a time when we had but little information as to the true state of the case, and 
when opinions on the subject were crude and conflicting to a much greater degree probably 
than they are now. It is admitted that money is an altogether unreliable standard of value ; 
and the great fall which, has taken place in it during the last ten years should warn us what is 
likely to take place in the future. 

I have myself little or no doubt that fifty j’ears hence, if peace and prosperity continue, 
the purchasing of money will be less than half what it is now, — not in consequence of large 
importations i £ bullion or coin as some suppose (though this measure will necessarily be resorted 
to, from time to time, to restore equilibrium), but in consequeuee of the increasing producing 
power of the country, which 1 believe to be the sole measure of the relative value of money 
in different countries ; and should it then prove the fact that tlie demand assessed upon land 
represents but half the real value it did when first fixed, we may, I think, feel assured, judg- 
ing from past experience, that it will he a matter of the utmost difficulty to 'find other sources 
from whence the enormous deficits can be supplied, aud the effort to realize it will be attended 
with exceeding danger. 

If, however, in making our assessments, instead of using a cash standard, we were to 
employ some other standard, supplying a more correct increase of value, I should be entirely in ' 
favour of pemanency of settlement .wherever cultivation shall have attained to the required 
proportions. The value of labour and the price for corn are, I believe, accepted by political 
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economists ns tlio two most correct nnd permnnenl plnndnrtls of vnl"0 wliicli nro leailily 
nvniloblo ; niid of 1 hose, the ciish i*', in niy opinion, the mo^t convenient. Jf, tlicn, nflcr a 
money np'portionincnt Ims been fised, its eqiiivnioiit in corn rollcebd nt the nvorOKe of (say) 
five years preceding were determined nnd recorded, on tin* iind'-nitnndint' tbnl it could be liable 
to revision nt intcrvids of ten years, or twenty yenrs, or sncli period" ns ini>;bl t>e piofcricd. 
according to the avcrn"e price of corn diirintr th- u'ars nrccedinft tliotim" of e.icb revi»ion, and 
such revised juinmii were, on sneh occasion, siibstilntrii for lliat previously in force, the Gov- 
ernment would bo IbiiB secured' from tbe loss which wnnld olherwirc rc*uU from a fall in the 
value of money ; while the nuricultural population wn\ild bo rflievctl, nlinost a" cffoctually a* 
by a permanent n"sesFmenf, from the annoyance nnd lots which inevitably rcMiIl to tlii-m from 
the dotiiilcd inquiry now necessitated l>y each rcciirrinu’ revi«ion »if fOlllcm''nl. 

From this principle of permnnency, however, 1 would, for the prerent nt teait, exclude all 
that relates to irrigntiou, nnd would fix the permanent as«f*fmcnt at " Ijat.lni" rate" only. I 
heliovo the Inio theory of the irriuntion demand in India to !>*•, llml Government is entitIe<llo 
a sei^jnorn^o on all wafer used for irri<;ntinn, wherever that water yields a value in cicers of 
the profits of aapiinl oxi>cndod upon it, whether the water he taken ffnrn nlxive the snrfnci'; or 
below it. This theory applies alike, in my ojdnion, to irriunlicin from rivers, canals, reservoirs, 
or wells. It has been prnclicnlly enforced in all nires in ICnstern lands, atnl unless it continue 
to he enforced for the future, not otdy will Governmeot lose vast sums to which it is by imme- 
morial usafso entitled, but preat relative inju«tieo will ho done to those now payinp irripnted 
rates unless these ho remiUod, — a measure u hicli woul t obviously involve, enormous loss. 

The ascertainment of the amount of thin irrigation dmnand is fortunot-dy not ticcc’snrily 
attended with the same minute nnd vexatious inquisition whicli i.s involved in the n.secrtaiii- 
inont of the ordinary nssct.s of laud. As rep.inis rivern. cauals, nnd rc-ervoiri, it is now 
effected j’cnrly by well-known procosiies, which proccfsos will douhllc<s become simplifi-.'d as our 
experience incrensc.s; nnd ns regards wells, in all the frule.W'Ots mad-* by Mr. 1’rifi‘ep, tho 
asfcssahlo value of n well in each liomo^jcneoiin circle has lyeii recorded, and it is propo'cr! 
that this lump sum 1)0 in fulitro levied from each well in use, without any (bt.ailed rcfcrctice 
to the area or the crops that may ho irrijrated from it in r aeli year. All, then, that it will he 
ncccES.ary in order to determine the well irrigation tbm.irid will \jC to n«ccrtain the ritirnhor 
of wells in UEo in the villairc or other n*scssiiietit circle — a matter whiuli it will Ix! nt all 
limes easy to ascertiin with little or no chance of ciror. 

The orily further remark 1 have to make in eouriection witli lhefuhj<’rt i«, that the irri^a. 
tion rates, of whatever kind, should underpo the same pcrindic.'il revision, with rcfererice to the 
averapo value of corn, ns has been above Mrpi;e*ti'd for the " LutSni " a?scssment, nnd ns is 
still, 1 believe, the practice in Great Uritnin in relation to tithes. 


Momorandum, dated Sad Acgtul 18/’0, by It. E. Koebto.s, K" 1 , yininclfll Conimintentr, on tbe rcwnanenl 

Eettlcriicnt of the I’unj.ab. 

In a letter,* No. 282, dated 4th July 1805, from the Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreipn Dcp.nrtmcnt, the opinion of the Government of the Punjab wasn'kid ns to the 
applicabilit}' to the Punjab of tlie ruio.s for the permanent settlement of land rovcmie in tlio 
North-Western Provinces, laid down by the Secretary of State for India in his Despatch No. 1 l,t 
dated 24th March 1805 ; and in a snhseqiicnt Despatch, J dated 23rd March 1807, it was stated 
that no permanent settlement was to be extended to villapcs to which canal irrigation was 
likelj’ to 1)0 extended within the next twenty yo.ars. 

2. The rule laid down is, that all estates in which the actual cullivntion amounts to SO 
per cent, of the cultur.'iblo or malpoozarec area may, after revision, bo admitted to n permanent 
settlement of the land revenuH immediately. The permanent assessment may ho calculated at 
00 or GO per cent, of the existing assets. Other estates in which the eultiviition is backward, 
and the future development of tlic resources uncertain, arc to bo settled for periods not exceed- 
ing thirty years ; but periods of from fifteen to twenty yrnrs nro preferable. 

3. 1 have had the advantage of seeing the memorandum on the suhjojt of permanent 
settlement recorded by His Honour the into Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Sir Donald 
McLeod, § dated 22nd Juno 1870, nnd I concur in all that is said in that p.apcr regarding the 
inexpediency of introducing a permanent assessment of the land revenue in money. 

4. The reasons which render it inexpedient to introdneo a permanent seUlemcnt of land 
revenue in the Punjab, apart from the general question whether permanent money sottleraonts 
should be made at all or not, are — 

I. — The peculiarities of the country with rcfcronce to capabilities for irrigation and 
present distribution of population. 

II. — The extreme ilnctuntinns of tho prices of ngriculturnl produce. 

III. — Tlio absence of any desire on tlio pait of tho people for a permanent sottlomcnt, 

I. With roferonce to tho first reason, it is well known that tho population of tho Punjab 
is far more dense in tho districts which adjoin the hills than in those tracts which nro further 
away from the mountain ranges, — the reason for tltis being that the suhmontaiio tracts have 
a plentiful I'oinfall and good means of irrigation, by which they are rendered extremely fertile 
and able to produce a sure and abundant supply of food for tho wants of their own iuliabit- 
auts and also for export to tho loss fertile districts. 

But the soil of the districts which have a scanty rainfall and imperfect means of irrigs. 
tion is excellent, and water only is required to make this soil ns fertile as that of tho sub- 
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montane districts, T hero is little doubt that canals will before long be made to carry the 
water of the rivers into these tracts. Tlie present population is far too small to cultivate the 
cultuiable area when canals shall have been made, and there can be no doubt that the densely 
populated districts will supply the hands necessary for the increased cultivation; but what will 
be the effect of this upon the villages which may have been permanentl}' assessed in the sub- 
montane tracts? The probability' is that the lands will be worse cultivated; that they will 
become iinpoverisbed ; and that the assessment will break down. Tliis objection may, per- 
haps, be considered speculative ; but I submit that, if canals are made tbcougb the tracts 
which require irrigation, a cultivating population will be drawn to them from the more densely 
populated parts of the country and in far greater numbers than the natural increase of 
population can supply ; and it is impossible to predict with ceUainty what the effect may be 
upon the districts whence the supply of cultivators is drawn, and where the permanently- 
settled villages will be situated ; and I think it iuexpediont to make a permanent settlement 
with such an uncertainty impending. 

II. AVith reference to the estreme fluctuations in the prices of agiicultural produce which 
have taken place within the last twelve years, I would remark that, if a permanent settlement 
were introduced under the couditions stated in the despatch of the Secretary of State, it 
would affect only a portion of the villages of a district, leaving a considerable number still 
under temporary assessment. It is almost impossible that the prices of agricultural produce 
should lemain as they now are, — they must either ri'e or fall; in either case an inequality of 
assessment would arise hereafter. If piices fell considerably, it would be necessary to reduce 
the assessment of the villages permanently assessed ; if prices rose, it would not he practi- 
cable to give Governmeut the full benefit of the improvement in prices, as the assessments 
could not he r.aised much .above the rates of the vill.iges permanently assessed. As, therefore, 
a permanent settlement could only be carried into effect partially in certain villages of each 
distiiot, and as such a partial measure would operate unfavourably on future assessments, it is 
not advisalile to introduce it at all, 

III. There has been no desire expressed by the people for a permanent settlement. It 
is to he remembered that the Punjab landholders are for the most part cultivating pro- 
prietors, some with small holdings, quite unable, from their habits, their education, and their 
antecedents, to understand the eSect of a permanent settlement. They cannot realize a state 
of things which shall he quite permanent, and they do not plan far into futurity, I think,, 

, 1 c it. i that, if they were offered the choice of a settlement for thirty 

ns proposed in the Despatch of 1863. years at half .nssessments, as under the present rale, or a 

permanent settlement at 20 or 25* per cent, higher, they 
would to a mau refuse the permanent settlement. 

6. There is a very general confidence in the moderation of Government ; and the great 
increase of cultivation during the last fifteen years under settlements made for short periods 
shows that temporary settlement does not deter the people from investing money in agiicultural 
improvements. There are very few men of capital amongst the agriculturists, and the petty 
cultivating proprietors make such improvements as they can without fear of losing their money 
when revision of settlement tabes place, A term of thirty years, too, enables a proprietor to 
make good profit upon the money invested in improving his land. In the Punjab Tenancy Act 
a lease for twenty years at fixed rent is held to bar all claim by a tenant for compensation for 
improvements, and by analogy a proprietor may be considered to have a sufficient iudneement 
to invest money in agricultural improvements when he is assured that the Government demand 
will not be euhanced within that period. 

6. If land in the Punjab were in the hands of large proprietors, who were deterred from 
investing their money in large schemes of agricultural improvement by the fear of enhanced 
assessment at frequently recurring intervals, and who, therefore, were eager for a permanent 
settlement, it would, perhaps, be advisable to make the assessment permanent, but taking the 
people as they are, it is not advisable, in the absence of any expressed desire on their part for a 
permanent assessment, and in the absence of any reason to believe that the progress of agri- 
cultural improvement is checked by the present system of temporary settlement, to urge upon 
them the acceptance of a permanent settlement. 

7. If it be considered advisable to fix the maximum' proportion of the rent which Govern- 
ment shall take in future, this may be done without binding Government to forego the 
increased value of that share which a permanent assessment in money involves. But I see no 
reason for such a measure ; our assessments are not based with any great precision upon a 
calculation of the rental; — there are no data for such 'calculations, owing to the fact that the 
land is held chiefly by cultivating- proprietors, and 'it appears to me worse than nseless-to 
restrict the action of the Government' in -future by a declaration which is not called for by any. 
existing necessity. 

8. It is not, therefore, in my opinion; advisable either to make a permanent settlement 

in the Punjab, or to fix the maximum proportion of the rent which the Government may 
demand. 


No. 54,] Slinnle, dated ^ih-’Pehruart/ 1871\iy Bis Exeellency the Earl op Mayo, Viceroy and 
^Governor General of India, on the Fermanent' Settlement of the North-Western Provinces, 

rHe Paper respect to the great question referred to by Mr. Stracheyt in his memorandum which 

o. 52. more than any other affects the future of our revenue aud our relations with the people of this 
country, I am anxious to make a few observations, though, perhaps, it may be deemed 
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prepumptuoDB bo to do; but having boon all my life engnged in the conBidernlion of mnltorfl 
affecting tlio valnntioii, taxation, and tomirc of land, and the prolltB of ngricnllnrn, I do not 
find that the lending principles wbich ought to guide us in coming to a conclusion vary in 
India and in Europe ns much ns may at first be Biipposed. 

1 have always thought that the great desideratum to bn aimed at in land tenure in the 
greatest amount of permannnoy in occupancy that can, he obtained, whicli is consistent with 
Becuring a fair division of profit ns between the parties who possosB a direct interest in the 
land. 

I am fully aware of the great evils that must attach to a conotantiy recurring ndjnstraent 
of the many interests in land. 

As, on the approach of the expiry of a long lease in the United Kingdom, improvement 
and exortion cease, so, on the approach of the period of re-settlement, and daring its tedious 
and protracted process, the same evils must occur in India. 

In corroboration of this I may add that an experienced Settlement Officer described to 
mo the commencement of tbeso operations, lie said “ Tiioy have been expecting me hero 
for three years; we shall he four or five years getting through the worl:, and for the three 
years past, and for the five next years, everything in the thapo of ngricultiiml progress in the 
district has been, and will be, at a stand-still." 

Indeed, the temptation to conceal value, and to mate out flint the property and (he 
people arc poorer than they are, is greater in this country than it enn Ixr in Kurope, and many 
devices can bo carried out for defeating an necurnic vnlnntion here which cannot be nndiTt.aken 
at homo, the valuers being in a great measure without the Ic.-iding tc-t which regulates nil 
such operations in civilized countries, namely, the test of " letting value " whieli keen com- 
petition regulates. 

I am bound, however, to say that the disturbing effect of settlement operations to the 
extent described is not ndmiticd by’ many of the ofiicers cng.igfd tlicrein. On this c.ardinnl 
point 1 own 1 shonld like more full information, for on its right understanding a correct 
decision greatly depends. 

1 am not insensible to the great political value of the feeling of security uhich a per- 
manent settlement assessed at a moderate rate creates, and I fully believe tlml the llcngalec 
will never have any dosiro to change his master if he is under the impression tliat our siictc."- 
Eors would make him pay more for his land. 

On the other hand, if it is a rocognizxjd fact that the Government have snch a proprietary 
right in the land ns ju-tifics it in demanding a certain slmro of its profits, it is unjust that 
tlic State should participate neither in their increase, nor in the dcprccinlion of value which, 
in the lapse of time, may occur. This view is correct ns regards the matter of right. 

It is also equally true ns regards expediency, for ns land revenue must nlw.ays ho the 
mainsUy of Indian liunnco, and ns witli growing prosperity demand for improved ndministm- 
tion and all public expenses arc likely to increaso, perfect non-<diistieity of laud revenue must, 
if adopted, impose upon future Governments the necessity of laying heavy burdens on the 
people in the shape of fn.vntion, which will always be more or less obnoxious in its clmractcr, 
and will be more difficult to raise lliau the well known and generally accepted contribution 
from the land. 

The question, then, for us to consider is — can any system be devised wbereby tlio evils 
of disturbance can bo avoided, tbe Government being at the same time seeured in tlio partici- 
pation of that increase in tlie value of their proprietary right in the land which is almost 
certain to occur ? 

In order to endeavour to solve this problem, it is necessary to consider the modes in 
which the value of land can properly ho ascertained. 

There are four principal modes by which the value of land is usually nsecrt.aincd 
Jut. — Quantity of produce. j Srd. — Quality of soil. 

2nd . — Price of produce. | dlL — Letting value. 

The objection to testing value hy quantity only iB,y7r.rf, that it is most difficult and nearly 
impossible to ascertain ; and, ttcondly, that it depends to a great oxtenb upon the var 3 ’ing 
industry of the cultivator and the chances of (ho season. 

The objection to testing value by average price only is that, if a certain division of profit 
between owner and occupier is aimed at, when dearness is occasioned b,v scarcity', the owner 
gets too much ; and when choapness is caused by plenty, ho receives too little. 

Quality of soil is doubtless an element in all nccumtc valuation of land ; and, when 
examined by exports, may form an element of considomtion for tlio valuer. A scientific and 
chemical test of soils is worth very little, hut its colour and texture, and, above all, the ap- 
pearance of the produce, give indications which, to a practised eye, can liardly bo deceptive. 

The letting price of laud is the best and surest test of value in countries where proprietary 
rights are well ascertained and constantly exorcised, and compciitiou, ns at an auction, deter. 
miuGs what the thing is worth. 

In tbe United Kingdom, therefore, valuers are now instructed to consider in their opera- 
tions mainly the letting value, and disregard more tlian formerly the other considerations of 
quantity and price of produce and quality of soil. 

We may now consider how far these modes of nscorlnining tho value of land are applicable 
to India. Take the last first. 

It is elearly shown in these papers that tbe amount paid by (he occupier in the shape of 
rent is delusive as a test of value. 
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In Indiaj wbere rent is fised under so many different considerations ; where rights of 
oocnpanoy so generally exist; where forced labonr and service is often recognized ; where land is 
let at difierent rates for reasons of family, religion, and caste; where, as a rule, there is little or 
no competition for the occupation of hired land /'where the rent receiver’s interest is to induce 
the tenant to stay; where the whole custom and feeling of the country is against dislnrlianoe; 
and where, even in some of the most highly-cultivated districts, such as the pergunnah of 
Baghput, herein mentioned, rents have scarcely increased, notwithstanding a very great 
advance of agricultural improvement, and the increase of value of produoo ; — where all these 
circumstances exist, it is impossible to affiira that valuation formed upon such a basis would he 
reliable. Indeed, a notable instance of the truth of this is described by Mr. Strachey, clearly 
showing that an assessment, such as was made in the settlement of the Rai Bareilly District, 
in Oudh, upon the basis of actual rental is, as a test of value, comparatively wortliless. 

It is clear, therefore, that, for the present, except in towns and their immediate neigh- 
bourhood, the letting value of land, or the rent paid, can form in India- no safe test of its 
value. 

The consideration of the quality of the soil may, perhaps, under certain conditions, he 
taken into account ; and where the investigations necessary for settlement are extremely 
minute, I have no doubt that it might be, and is really, occasionally used ; but it can never 
form a very important element in the operation of determining the value. 

There remain, then, the two elements, the quantity of produce and its price. 

The difficulty of ascertaining the quantity of produce raised per acre, year by year, has 
been found to be the greatest. difficulty that the agricultural statistician has to contend with. 

I have myself been engaged in attempts to answer satisfactorily, from my general know- 
ledge of the state of the country at harvest, the annual inquiries as to quantity that are made 
of all landholders and proprietors for the purpose of framing the Irish agricultural returns. 

I own that, after some years’ experience, I came to the conclusion that information of 
this kind is utterly unreliable, and 1 believe the only approach that can be made to the correct 
ascertainment of the quantity of agricultural produce raised in a district in each year, is the 
quantity that is brought to market. 

Blit there is another objection to leaning too much upon quantity as n test of value, more 
especially as between the Government proprietor and the revenue-payer. The average increase 
of quantity from one year to another is often the result of increased industry on the part of 
the tiller of the soil. Though I do not agree with those wlio think that the proprietor has no 
right, under' any circumstances, to any share in the profits of the land, which is directly traceable 
to the industry of the tenant, still the Government, from motives of prudence and considerate 
policy, should be slow to levy a contribution which would be a direct burden on the fruits of 
industry or exertion. Tiiis, therefore, is an additional reason against mahitig “quantity of 
produce^’ in a particular year a main feature in periodical valuation of land. 

We come, then, to the price or value of produce, which, though its testing v.alue may be, 
in some respects, impugned, is, ns regards this country, a basis upon which we could proceed. 

The valuation of land made on a uniform principle and scale of price for agricultural 
produce is the only way in which we can ensure tliat tiie relative value of the laud within any 
district, or the relative value of the lands ol different districts, though ascertained at distant 
and different periods, should he the same. The facts are perfectly reliable and easily ascertain- 
able. There can be no mistake about them. As our communications improve, the surplus 
produce of every farm will find its way into tlio traders’ hands; there can be no concealment or 
evasion ; and if proper statistical returns are collected, no special enquiry is necessary. 

If we now settle the profit which Government ought to take from the land in proportion 
to present price, it would not, I think, be difficult to devise a simple system which, without 
burdening industry or individual exertion, would secure to the Government in future years that 
large portion of the profits of laud to which it is entitled. 

If, therefore, in the present settlements, the value of agricultural produce is laid down on 
a certain scale, as it was in the Irish Valuation Act of 1862, it would he easy, by a self-acting 
process, to decide at certain periods what the future payment in respect of lands now settled 
ought to be. 

The parties interested then would generally know, almost to a rupee, what the increase 
or decrease of their payment at the beginning of each stated period would bo, while the natural 
increase in quantity, which would not be considered as an important element of calculation ns 
against the revenue-payer, would have the continual effect, as years roll on, of placing him in 
a more favourable position than he is now. 

I do not say that by this means Government would obtain all that it is really entitled to, 
hut it would get in an easy away that increase in revenue to which no objection can justly be 
taken, and it vsrould probably in future years afford to the State a sufficient sum to meet all 
its growing responsibilities. 

In respect, however, to these two items of quantity and price we must recollect that the 
valuation of land in India is made for purposes somewhat different than in the United King- 
dom : valuation there is not made to determine the amount of rent which should be paid to 
anyone for the land, but to lay a basis for taxation. Comparative accuracy of value, as 
between districts, is what is first aimed at in order that the tax-payers in different places 
should pay equally. 

Therefore, it is that in Ireland the Government valuation of the land by no means 
represents the amount of rent usually paid ; it is only relatively oovreot. 

In India, at original settlement, it will always be necessary to consider more fully than 
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•Jn Europe tlie qualify of tli'e soil aild quantity of produce wliicli, under fair cultivation, is 
ordinarily produced ; but once this is established, the fluctuation of market price may form the 
main test for determining value from time to time. 

All the foregoing remarks apply only to cultivated land. Special arrangements, similar to 
those undertaken at original settlement, would have to bo made about waste or uncultivated 
land, but it would not be did’ioult to frame such rules ns would secure the fair and proper 
payment' of revenue from those vast wastes which will gradually be placed beneath the 
plough in India. 

With regard to the newly-irrigated disfeicts, their position as regards settlement can 
hhrdly be thoroughly discussed until the principles of the new canal legislation are settled. 
It is possible that, as the water is recognised to bo the property of the State, a Beignora"’e 
might in future days be levied ; aud indeed the principle has lately been acted on in respect 
to that part of the Sirbind Canal which will run tbroiigh the Phoolkian States. 

These points, however, are only partially involved in the general question which we are 
now discussing. I therefore suggest for present discussion the view that the main principle 
upon which the future demand for land revenue might bo decided is the average market price of 
agricultural produce, the Government percentage of future profit being regulated at the same 
proportion to price as it bore at the period of seltlemeul. But, in addition to this, it might 
be fair to take into account to a certain limited extent, the increased quantity of produce as 
evidenced by the amount which passed through the markets of each district. This, however, 
should bear a much smaller proportion to the fixed percentage of profits than the price. 

I have not taken into consideration the “ value of labour ” wbich, doubtless, in India, will 
have a tendency to rise, and might, therefore, be supposed to form a claim in favour of the 
revenue-payer i but I am certain that the increase in quantity which will gradually take 
place, and which, as I have shown, will not be taken fully in account on the part of Govern- 
ment, will amply compensate liim for the increased cost of labour. 

I believe that by such means as I have described it would bo possible to obtain from 
Indian land the just rights of the Government to secure the people against obnoxious and 
unsuitable taxation, and at the same time to avoid those evils which uncertainty of liability 
and the process of re-settlement must ever produce. 

But if the adoption of such a system as I have deBcribod is impossible, if the objections 
which can be urged against it are found to bo too weighty, then no other course is open to us 
but to continue that system of periodical settlement which obtains in the greater part of 
India, and which, though it is attended with many evils, is not inconsistent with justice, and 
is in accordance with Native custom and tradition. 


No. 55.] No. 276, dated 2Cth May 1871. 

Prom— E. C. Batlet, Esq., C.S L., Secretary to the Government of India, Homo Department, 
To — The Secretary to the Government of the North-Westurn Provinces. 
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I AM directed to reply to your letters, noted in the margin, regarding the settlements of the 
No. 2S0, dated 20th February 18G9.* District of Boolundshuhur and of Pirgunnah 

8th Juno 1869. Baghput, in the District of Meerut. The Governor 

12th January 1870.t General in Council regrets that it has been impos^ 

23rd March 1870.J dispose of these cases at an earlier date. 

10th December 1870. questions of much difficulty and 

of the highest importance. They reopen, among other matters, the whole question of 
the permanent settlement in the North-Western Provinces, and they bring under consideration 
some of the essential principles on wbich the assessment of the laud revenue in Noithern 
India is conducted. 

3. It appears that the revision of settlement in the District of Boolundshuhur was com- 
menced in 1858, on the assumption that is was to be made, in the ordinary way, for a term of 
years, and it was carried on continuously until ISfid'. In that year, in consequence of the discus- 
sions regarding the proposed introduction of a permanent settlement into the North-Western 
Provinces, a revision of previous operations was ordered, and in 1868 a further revision w.os 
commenced, in order to bring the settlement into conformity with the orders contained in the 
Secretary of State’s despatch of the 2.8rd March 1867. 

Not long afterwards the Lieutenant-Governor found reason to doubt whether the assess- 
ment proposed for the district was not altogether insufficient in amount, and he ordered Mr. 
Daniell, the Collector, to make a general inquiry into the subject. 

The result is shown in these papers. Mr. Daniell believes that two-thirds of the estates 
in the district are assessed far below the recognised rate under which the Government is 
entitled to 50 per cent, of the net assets. The Government demand, under the old settlement, 
was £105,683. Under the new settlement it is £123,358. Mr. Daniell is of opinion that, 
if the 50 per ceut. rule were now applied, the Government demand would be £141,353; in 
other words, that the Slate is losing £18,000 a year and is taking only about 35 per cent, of 
the net assets instead of the 50 per cent, to wbich it is entitled. These conclusions are, 
in all essential respects, adopted by the Board of Revenue and by the Lieutenant-Governor. 
"It may be assumed,” Sir William Muir writes in his minute dated 14th December 1869, 
paragraph 1 6, " that if a settlement were now to be made in reference to present rentals, and 
the evidence now available as to assets, there would, in all probability, be an increase of about a 
lakh and three quarters of rupees, more or less, *.e., about 14 per cent, on the revised jumma. ’ 
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The Lieutenant-Governor is, nevertheless, of opinion that the settlement should be con- 
firmed. He states that he sees no reason to doubt that “ the assessments were framed ade- 
quately, under the recognised principles of settlement, at the time when they were determined," 
and that the disproportion between the present assets and the Government demand is mainly 
due to the great and sudden rise in rents which has taken place since the assessment was fixed. 

3. With regard to the causes which have led to this rise in rents, Mr. Daniell saj^s that 
it “is not attributable to the increase of cultivation or j^irrigation, but, apart from any visible 

, improvement, assets have increased to a great and certain extent” (report, paragraph 50). 
"The fact remains that at the time of settlement the rent-rolls were ascertained and believed 
to be Si'B lakhs, and five years later they are estimated to be 28^2 lakhs” (paragraph 59). 
The increase in income is not the result of local improvement. * * * There is nothing 
whatever to show in any part of the district that any expenditure has been made to any 
appreciable extent either by landlords or tenants" (paragraph 73). " The determination of 
the Government demand is the one chief cause of rise, especially in villages which are free 
from any number of right- of-oecupancy tenants, who may have hitherto been accustomed to 
hold at rather low rates. The fact of the Government demand having been fixed undoubtedly 
brought the land almost at once to its proper value. In other cases the value of the land 
has, 1 think, risen from the increased value of produce, and, in special circumstances, from the 
increased prosperity of any class of cultivators " (paragraph 76), Another cause is pointed 
out by the Lieuteuant-Governor in paragraphs 18 and 19 of his minute dated llith December 
1869. He says : — “ It must not be lost sight of that the general prevalence of rents in 
kind, at customary shares by division or valuation, has had a tendency to stereotype rates, and 
to prevent the rise of money-rents ; and this was no doubt a potent cause of long depression 
of the rates of rent which prevailed in this district notwithstanding its populousness, pros- 
perity, and situation in the high lines of commerce. Moreover, as pointed out by Mr. Currie, 

* Ti... « „ • r the conversion of rents, in kind, into money- rents, 

rents into rents in kind,” — bat this is obviously -O'O operation largely carried out by that omcer, was 
an accidental transposition of the words, and the a matter of great difficulty, especially in tracts 
passage has been corrected accordingly. where no money standard existed. The operation 

was generally managed by consent of parties, and the cultivator had to be conciliated as 
well as the proprietors. The standard assumed was probably even at the time low; and with 
the increasing tendency of rent to rise, it is not to he wondered that proprietors have since been 
able to raise the rents settled by Mr. Currie.” 

4. Ihis increase of rents having taken place since the assessment was fixed, the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor considers that the Government is bound to accept and ratify tbe settlement 
for the remainder of the term of thirty years for which it was originally made. Ibis term 
expires in 1888-89, or in about eighteen years from the present time, 

5. The question at issue is not, however, confined to the expediency^ of confirming this 
settlement for a term of years. The gieater part of the Boolundsbuhur District is declared to 
fulfil the conditions which, under the last orders of the Secretary of State, would authorize a 
permanent settlement to be made. 

The Lieutenant-Governor naturally shrinks from the conclusion that tbe assessment which 
has been proposed in this district could properly be declared to be permanent, believing, as he does, 
the fact to be established that the total rental has increased during the last five years, since 
the a'sessment was made, by about 28 per cent., and that the increase is still rapidly going on. 
Under these oivcumstances, in presence of the obvious truth that a permanent settlement 
would involve an enormous sacrifice of future revenue, the Lieutenant-Governor comes to the 
conclusion that “ the lesson may fairly ha learned from the historj' of this settlement, that the 
• two conditions enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent settlement are not 
sufficient.” The whole question of permanent settlement in the North- Western Provinces is 
thus necessarily reopened .In legard to that question generally tbe views of the Governor 
General iu Council will be stated further on. In regard to the question as it affects Boolund- 
shuhur in particular, it is sufficient for the present to say that His Excellency in Council 
fully concurs in the Lieutenant-Governor’s conclusions that the assessments which have been 
made in that district cannot be made permanent, and that they cannot in any way form the 
basis of a permanent settlement. The practical question now is, whether the settlement is to 
be confirmed, as the Lieutenant-Governor has recommended, for the remainder of the term of 
thirty years, which will expire in 1888-89. 

6. Much as the Governor General in Council regrets the serious sacrifice of revenue which 
such a course involves, he cannot avoid the conclusion that the Lieutenant-Governor’s proposal , 
ought to he adopted. His Honour has satisfied himself not only by written reports, but by 
his own personal enquiries in the Boolundsbuhur District, that there "seems no reason to doubt 
that the assessments were framed adequately, under the leoognised principles of settlement, 
at the time when they were determined, and provisional arrangements entered into with the 
proprietors. The disproportion (be says) of tbe present assets is due, as set forth in my former 
minute, to the great and sudden rise in rents. Therefore, under the principles there explained, 
I am of opinion that the Government is bound to accept and ratify the settlement.” 

Assuming the accuracy of the facts stated in the papers now before the Government, His 
Excellency in Council can come to no other conclusion. That the amount of the revenue is so 
small is a consequence of the system of settlement followed generally in the North-Western 
Provinces; it is not the result of specially faulty proceedings in this particular district. Owing 
to the rise in rents, the increase in the prices of agricultural produce, the extension of irrigation, 
the' construotion of railways, and other similar causes, the country 's mw in a transition state ; 
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and i£ a new settlement were now to be taade, and we were to fix the assessment at a snm fully 
equal to half tbe existing rental, we should probably, as His Honour observes, find “ in a few 
years that what has occurred would be again repeated/' 

^ 7. Nor can the other reasons assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for confirming this settle- 

ment be overlooked, for they are of very serious importance. Settlement proceedings have, 
he says, “ been now in operation, more or less, for ten years in this district. The uncertainty 
consequent on this state of things cannot but have kept people's minds in a most unsettled 
state, and prevented their devoting themselves, in the certainty of reaping the results, to the 
improvement of their lands by the investment of labour and capital. Any revision of settle- 
ment which would prolong this harassing condition is much to be deprecated. It is most 
desirable that this long period of excitement and doubt should be brought to a close, and energy 
and application of capital and labour again fostered by the confirmation of the settlement." 

Whether the conditions under roliich settlements are now being made for a term of thirty 
years in the North-Western Provinces, give sufficient security for maintaining the just rights 
of the State, and for preventing the sacrifice of any portion of that share of the rental of the 
land which the State is entitled to receive, is a general question of a very serious character. 
It can hardly be denied thit such instances as the present throw grave doubt upon tbe suffi. 
ciency of the existing system. It is clear that in Boolundshuhur the State is obtaining only 
about ;55 per cent, of the rental of the land, instead of 50 per cent, which is now considered 
its equitable share, or instead of 66 per cent, which was the fha'e taken by tbe Government 
when the former settlements for thirty years were made. As regards this particular district, 
I am to state that, while the Governor General in Council accepts the Lieutenant-Governor's 
conclusion that the confirmation of tbe settlement is necessary, he does so with extreme 
reluctance, and only because he feels that the loss of revenue is, in this case, a less serious evil 
than that which would follow from the long delay which would attend any attempt to revise 
the principles on which the settlement has been made. It cannot be forgotten that sacrifices 
of the just rights of the State, such as those which have occuired in the present instance, not 
only confer no real benefit upon the country, but lead inevitably to the imposition of 
burdens which, under a better system, would be unneeessaiy upon other classes of the com- 
munity. 

8. It is desirable to notice here that the papers referring to the settlement of the 
Mozuffnrnuggur District, which have bean received from tlie Government of the North- 
Western Provinces, exhibit still more unsatisfactory results, although of a somewhat different 
character. It appears that the settlement of Mozuffnrnuggur was commenced in 1860, and 
that operations have been going on ever since. A special enquiry, undertaken in sixpergunnabs, 
with the object of testing the results of the settlement, has satisfied the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor that the Government demand, which has been fixed at £33,000, ought to have been at 
least £ 48 , 000 , so that there is a loss of revenue, in this portion of the district, of £15,000 a 
year, and the Government share of the assets is only about 32 per cent. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has refused to confirm this settlement (Resolution, Government 
of the North-Western Provinces, dated 25th March 1870) on the ground that the assessment 
was originally inadequate, and never represented anything like the share of the assets of the 
land which the Government, under the existing rules of settlement, was entitled to receive. 

9. In acceding to the Lieutenant-Governoi’s proposition that the settlement of Boolund- 
shuhur should he confirmed, the Governor General in Council is of opinion that an important 
reservation is necessary. 

It appears from Mr. Daniell’s report that, when the assessments were made in this dis- 
trict, the old system was still in force, under which separate engagements were taken on 
account of the cesses for roads and other local purposes. Although these cesses were payable 
with the Government demand, and recoverable as arrears of land revenue, they were specified 
separately. This system was changed, under orders issued with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces, by the Board of Revenue on the 13th June ,1866. It 
was then declared that " the extra cesses for road, school, and dak fund, and for the paj ment 
of chowkidars, which have hitherto been demanded, will cease to form the subject of separate 
engagements, and, so far as the landholders are concerned, their liabilities will be limited ,to 
the consolidated demand, which will berated at 55 per cent, of the net assets of their estates. 
The Government demand from the land will hereafter be fixed at 55 per cent, of the average 
net assets, and engagements will be taken for this amount only." Of this 55 per cent., 50 per 
cent, represents tbe Government revenue, and the remaining 5 per cent, is distributed among 
local cesses as follows : — 


I7oad Cess . « . . 

School ..... 
iJistrict Post . . . 

Municipal . . . . 

TOTAt 


percent, on 
net nsEete. 

Percent, on Gor» 
ernment revenue. 

* a. p- 

Sap. 

0 8 0 

10 0 

0 8 0 

10 0 

0 2 0 

0 4 0 

3 14 0 

7 12 0 

6 0 0 

10 0 0 
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10. It appears from several paragraphs in Mr. Daniell’s report* and from the last para* 
• Panigraphs 8. 65, 71, 72, and 100. 

^ ^ 19fch March 1870, that the Lieutenant-Governor 

proposes to introduce into the Boolundshuhur District this system of inclnUing all cesses with 
the Government revenue, and of taking a single engagement for the whole amount at the rate 
of 55 per cent, of the rental. This involves an addition to the total former demand of H3-14 
per cent, on the rental, the so-called municipal cess for village police not having been imposed 
in this district when the revenue assessments were originally made. He proposes, further, to 
add a stipulation, in confirming the settlement, to the effect that the road cess of one per cent, 
will be subject to be doubled. The Governor General in Council regrets that he is unable to 
approve these proposals. 

11. The views of the Governor General in Council in regard to the nature of the cess 
imposed for local purposes were stated as follows in the circular of the Home Department, 
dated Slst February 1870 : — 

Paragraph 6. — There has been at various times considerable misundorstanding regarding tbe true cbaraoter 
of tbe road cess, and of the other cesses which are levied for local purposes in Northern India. In consequence 
of the fact that it has been found convenient to collect them with the instalments of the land rovenne, and that 
the rate at which they are to ho levied has usually been fixed when the settlement of the land revenue is made, 
they have not nnfreqnently been looked upon ns constituting virtually a portion of the land revenue set aside 
for local purposes, hut it has been distinctly dealared by the Government of India on more than one oeeasion 
that they are nothing of the kind. While the land revenue represents that portion of the rental of the land 
which the State, as the principal and acknowledged proprietor of tho land, is entitled to recflive, the district 
road ce.as and the other cesses are taxes impo-ed on the agricultural classes for certain local purposes from which 
those classes directly benefit. There is no necessary connection between these cesses and the settlement of the 
land revenue ; and the circumstance that their amount has usually been fixed as a percoiitago on the land revenue 
is due merely to tho fact that the land revenue is assumed to represent a certain definite proportion of the gross 
rental of the land. In the North-Western and other Provinces, where, under existing rules, the State receives 
one-half of the gross rental, it is coavenient, when wo desire to impose a tax upon the annual value of the 
land, to say that it shall be levied as a percentage on the land levoDno. 

12. The Secretary of State, in bis despatch dated the 12th May 1870, on the subject of 
local cesses in Bengal, has expressed views in exact accordance with those of the Government 
of India; and his remarks are so important, and they appear to His Excellency in Council so 
completely to dispose of tbe question now at issue, that it is desirable to quote them here : — 

Paragraph 12.— It has been contended that the rates levied in other Provinces of India are essentially 
distinot in principle from tbe rates which it is proposed to levy in Bengal. Tho argument appears to bo that, 
in other Provinces of India, tho local rates are simply so mnoh addition to the ordinary land revenue— an addi- 
tion which is there legitimate! because tho Government had not in those Provinces debarred itself by positive 
engagements from increasing the land assessments. This appears to be only another form of stating the argu- 
ment already dealt with, which is founded on the terms of tbo permanent settlement. But the distinction thus 
drawn between tho chamoter of such rates, when levied in Bengal, and tho charaotcr of similor rates when levied 
elsewhere, is a distinotion which I concur with Your Excellency in considering to be unsound. Whatever 
character may ha assigned to these rates as a matter of more verbal definition, they wore unquestionably 
intended by the Government, in all the Provinces in which they have been raised, to be in addition to the 
land revenue, and not a part of it. This separation was expressly defined and marked in the proceedings of the 
Government of Bombay before any spcoial legislation had been passed upon the matter. In tbe resolution of 
that Government, dated 9th Maroli 18G0, tho Snperintondonts ol Survey were direotod, “after fixing theassess- 
ment of a district," to add tbo rate "over, after, and above the amount which, on other considerations, they may 
deem appropriate." Although incorporated with the land revenue in rospcct to tho mode of levy, as being the 
most convenient, it is again in the came sontenco explained to he " calculated over and above the oidinaty assess- 
ment and Sir Charles Wood, in his despatch of 25th May 1861, in which ho dealt with the proposal, speaks 
of it as a proposal “ for the imposition of a school rate_ and road coss in addition to tho revised rates of land 
assessment which have been, and still are, in course of introdnetion. " 

13. Her Majesty's Goveinment are, therefore, of opinion that it cannot bo said with justice that to impose 
rates in Bengal would ho to impose a special tax on that Province which is not imposed on other parts of India. 

14. It is true that, in muking some of tho more recent land settlements in various Provinces of India, the 
Government has given notice that, in fixing tho assosenient of land rovenuo for twenty or thirty vears, it retained 

t Act lot 1805. section XXIS. clause 1. powor of ^posing some additional rates'f or local expendi- 

ture. In tho Bombay Act of 186o,t a notice to this ollcot has 
been made permanent by law. But this notice, so far from indicating that snob rates are to bo considered as part 
of the land revenue, is, on tho contrary, a distinct indication that they are to be oonsidored separate. The notice 
was issued because the Government was warned by the misanderstunding which had arisen in Bengal, and because ' 
it knew that precisely tho same misunderstanding might arise under any soltlemont — tho miennderstanding, 
namely, that during the term for which such settlement might bo made, the Government absolutely surrendered 
nil power of additional taxation upon the land. But although, under these circumstances, it was expedient to 
prevent such misunderstanding in future by a warning explanation to all with whom now settlements might 
he made. Her Majesty’s Government do not admit that, where no sueh notice has hicn given, no rates can he 
levied in addition to tho assessment. Tliis, indeed, would iuvolvo a result in direot antagonism with the 
principle laid down in this despatch, and sanctioned in the case of tbe innome-tox. That principle is, that any 
extra taxation or rating levied fiom tho agricultural classes over and above the land rovenuo must be imposed ns 
equally ns possible upon all holders of property accessible to tho impost. Bnt if those holders of landed property 
are to ho free from the tax to whom notice was not given at tho time of sottlomcnt, the rates cannot bo imposed 
equally, but, on the contrary, there must bo an oxtonsive system of exemptions. And those exemptions must 
especially include the holders of inams of alienated villages and nil permanent tenures cither rent-liee or at 
small fixed quit-rents. Tbo guarantee under which these persons hold their lands, free from any increase of the 
land assessment, is a guarantee quite as binding as tho promise given to any holder in Bengal. But the 
practical injnstice of exempting innmdars, or the owners of alienated villages, is as apparent as the departure it 
involves from the principle of making rates equal and general in their incidence. It must always bo remem- 
bered, in matters of taxation, that when a given woik is to ho done, and a given amount of expenditure is 
regnired to do it, the exemption of 003- class is simply an aggravation of tho bnrdon on nil other olnsses who are 
not exempt. And in this case those would bo the exempted clnsBes who have been otherwise most fnvonicd by 
tho State, and those would be tho classes hearing an aggravated burden who already contribnte most to tho 

E nblio expenditure. Moreover, tho holders of property thus exempted would derive oqnal, or, indeed, greater 
enefit from the rates than tho holders of property who alone would be called upon to pay them. On these 



PI onnJfl, Hor Mnjei'ty’n Govorninpul fppl Umt, in rejecting nny cltiim to exemption from ralon on tlio pirl ot 
tlioso who did not expect to pny thorn nt the lime of the hind eettlemcnlB, or on the j'Ort of thojo wlio hold nndcr 
permimont tennrei. whelhor of otio Kind or nnotlior, tliey nro not ndooting nru imro virlml phn in order to 
juBlify 0 foregone conclusion, which otliirwiso might he dilticnU of deunee. '1 hej nra eatisfn d,on the contrnry, 
thiit they nro rojeoting n clniin founded fololy on ft ininliiKcn intrrpri lotion of the incro wording of n jmrticular 
docnmcnt,nnd wliich, if ndmitted, would lend to results nt once ftiioionlnns nnd iinjuBl. 

It is the moto imporlnnt thiit ft finnl dicision of this innller nlimihl he Arrived nt, hecnune it must be ndmitted 
tlmt tho misundcrstnnding on w hioh snoh elniiuB to exemption nre fiimuled is n iniBunderBtnnding which hns 
been long provnlont, nnd Iiiib irnpnrted ii ohnmeter of doubt nnd hcsitntioii to the Inngunge nnd to iho nets of the 
Govornment, both in Indm nnd nt llonic. 'Ibero hns bten, on the one bnnd, n foiling nnd n conviction of the 
es'cntinl distinction between the ordinnry bind revemio nnd the rnti B vvhith it Wns desired to levy, whilst, on 
the other hnnd, there tins been n dilficultj in defining timl distinction, nnd n fenr h si it sbould be found to bo in- 
cnpnble of cxplnnntion to Ibo people. Hence, there bns b, en n variity of nnggestions for cv.iding tbe dilhculty by 
rnising tbo regniiod nmount of money tbrnngb n hnt'e tnx Oi n license tnx, or some other tnx vihicli could not bo 
confounded with the Innd revenue, nud renpeitlng vvbicli, llurefore, Hiere eoiibl bo no doubt of the right of tbe 
Government to impose it. But nil these suggestions bnve, for vnrious siifi/eient ren'ons, bein icjeiled. Tho 
despatch of Sir ilohn hawrenee of 2:ind I’ehriinry ISB? (Jvo. t*, lierenuo Jtef.irltncnt) exhibits tic crnbnr- 
rnssment felt by the Government of India in Ibis condition eif nffnirH, nnd its nnxiity le^t rites on landed 
property sbould appear to the people to bo n breicb of fnitli. ft is injurious nliKc to tbo Government 
nnd to tbo people that this condition of tilings should continne. 'ile (iorirnnient hns nolliing to conceal, 
and tho pooplo hnvo nothing to fiar nr lose in the rcnlfinnation of the svino principle ns regards rating, 
which has already been afiltnicd as regards the incotnc-lni, 

10. An important step in tho prntical decision of this qneslion hns been InKen in tbe parsing of the 
Bombay Act, No. Ill of leOO. Tbo spccinl obicit of that Act is to rnirc funds for i xjvenditiire on objects of 
local public utility nnd improveniciits. and tor this piirjiosc ilimpo-is tnli s U[>on nil bohlers of land witboiil 
mnlriiig nny distinction between those who rcrciv ed nnd thos,- who did not receire n notice nt the lime of settle- 
ment. No exemption of nny class of landholder is ndmitted. On the contrnry, the holders of iint-frcc of 
alionnftted villsgos, nnd ol other pcriimncnt tennns, are exptc-sly mihjictid to tin mtes. 

17. In view. Ihcrcfoie, of these vurioiiB fncts nnd considcintinns, Jlir .Mnj, sly’s Govemiiimt have now to 
inlimntc to Your Excillcnov the conchisinti to winch they hnve come after n ran (nl lonsiilernlion of a contro- 
versy whioli hns now bi on going on for n long cotirr c I'f yeais. 't bir eoiirliisinn is, tbnt rnting for local cxpcri- 
ditnro is to bo regarded, ns it bns liitberto been riganled in nil the I’rovinres of the Knipirc, ns taxation separate 
and distinct fiom the oidimirv land icvenuc ; tlmt tbe levying of sneb rnlis upon tbe boldi rs of Innd, irrc«j)cctivt 
of tbo nmoiint of tbcir bind nsscsBinciit, involics no brrncli of fnilb on the part nf the Govi rnnicnt, whitmr ni 
regards holders of permnnont or of tcinpomry tenures ; nnd Ihet win re snih tntes nre levied nt nil. they ought, 
as fnr ns mny 1 e possible, to bo levied eqnnlly, witboul distlnilion nnd witbout tximpiion, vij on nil the holders 
propeily ncccssibic to the rnlo. 

13. The Governor Gcncr.al in Council i"? of opinion llml tho conclusions thus tlcolnrcd by 
the Feototary of Slate cannot he too carefvtUy and strictly enforced, Jn almostcvcry Province 
difficulties havo aiison in consequoiico of these loc.il mtes Imviiifs been tre.atcd as poition iif the 
land icvenue, and doubts liavc frequently been expressed ubetber they enn be altered during 
the currency of a Eoltlomcnt, without breach of faith on tho part of Governnient. Tims, in the 
reply, dated 1 7th March 1870, to tho circular of the Homo Department quoted above, tlic 
opinions of tbo Lieutenant-Governor of llio Nortb-lTcsteru Provinces vvcic stated ns follows: — 

A compact bns been made to tabc so mncli ns revenne nnd sonineb n» ce«ses, nnd the plain inference is that 
tho demand ill respect of both in limited by tho cngiigement. With the snni lion of the Supreme Govimmcnt, 
tho land levcnno hns bvcn consolidnfed with the cesses, nnd the dcinnnd for the nggregnle is engaged for in one 
sum which tho proprietor is told combines bis linbiHtics both for Innd ri venue nnd cesses. Under tbcc cirenm- 
staneos, to inenaso tho cosscs during tbo cumney of nn tngngement dnly conrliided nnd ratified by the Goveni- 
ment, would be viewed by those concerned, nnd, in the Lieutinnnl-Govirnor’s opiiiicn, would, in effect, to a 
breach of engagement. 

Tu your letter No, 121A. to tbo Financial Dep.artment, dated tlie 27th January 1871, 
tbe views of the Lieutenant-Governor on Ibis subject have also been staled very clearly; — 

“ The correct principle,” it is said, " ns it appears to tho I.icntonnnt-Govcrnor, i« tbnt which is followed in 
those ProviiiocB, viz., to assign n fixed portion of the Innd revenue for local objects Tliis is now done nlvmya at 
tho time of sottlemcnt, by sotting np.irt ono-oloventli of tbo entito demand, or onc-tentli of the Impi-ri.al land 
levenne for purposes of itevciino, Police, DiBtricl Ronds, District ITib, Yilinge Udnention, nnd Siiiiitntion, — 
duties the dlBcbargc of which if, to a Inrgo extent, obligatory on Government ns tbo superior landlord of the 
country. 

14. In regard to past settlements in tbo North-Tl'rstcrn Provinces, tho Governor Gcncml 
in Council does not wish to disjmte the Lioufcnnnt-Govcriior's conclusion that no alteration 
should be made in the amount of the local cesses. As the term of nearly nil those settlements 
has already expired, the question is one of little practical imjiorlaneo. But in the opinion 
of His Excellency in Council it 'would bo very unwise deliberately to allow fresh settlements 
of tbe In'nd revenue to be made in such a mauner ns to expose the Goverument to a repeti- 
tion of charges of breach of faith, if, at any future time, during the currency of tbo settle- 
ment, it should become necessary to inoroaso tho rates levied for local purposes upon tlio land, 

IB. The Governor General in Council much regrets that the ■views of His Honour tho 
Lieutenant-Governor on this subject should differ from those which have long boon maintained 
by the Government of India, and which have been so strongly affirmed by the Secretary 
of State. But His Excellency in Council thinks it essential tlmt tbo system now followed 
in the Nortb-Western Provinces, in regard to these cesses, should bo altered, since it must, 
in his opinion, have a strong tendency to enoournge and pcrpetu.ato tbe misunderstandings 
■which have led to so much embarrassment in tho past, and ■which it is important to guard 
against in the future. It must, ho considers, he made clc.ar that tho rates levied for local 
purposes are taxes altogether distinct in their nature from the land revenue, and there is, as 
it appears to His Excellency in Council, no more propiiefy in taking engagements for their 
payment than theie would be for the payment of taxes of any other kind. 

The Governor General in Council is fully alive to the importance of altering, as seldom 
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' as possible, the amount of any rates that may be imposed upon the land, and nothing could 
' be further from his wishes than the adoption of a system under which their amount would be 
frequently changed. He thinks it extremely probable that it may, as a general rule, be inex- 
■ 'pedient and unnecessary to alter the rates during the currency of a settlemeut, and' be admits 
that there may, under ordinary circumstances, be much administrative convenience in revising, 

- at one and the same time, the revenue demand and the local rates. The rates would thus 
usually come under revision when a new revenue settlement is made. In regard to the 
general principle that there should be as little uncertainty .ns possible as to the amount of 
the demands upon the land, there can be no difference of opinion. 

~ 16. It is stated in your letter No. lOOB., dated 17th March 1870, that — 

None of the new settlements in course of formation have as yet been confirmed by Government. In a con- 
sideTable number of districts tho engagements have been taken from the proprietors at the new jumma 

' • that la, that a ainela eeBaBemaat ahall be taken for I'i<’“tenant-Governor 

tbe land revenue and cesbes, without diatiuguiehing them a^O 08 with Air. H. o. iieidy that it is open to the Govern* 
aeparatelj. ment to add to the road cess at any period prior to final 

confirmation; and it bad been His Honour’s intention, in sanctioning any settlement, to have reserved the power 
of raiding the road cess to 2 per cent, on the jnmma, some previous notice, as suggested by Mr. Inglis, being 
given before the enfoicement of snob additional demand. And if the Governor General in Council desires it 
this view can be acted upon, and in all new settlements the road cess could be, ab initio, rated at tbe above sum. 

• The Lientenant-Governor would not go higher than that rate, agreeing with the Board that the special burdens 
upon the landed interest are sufinoiently high. 

It thus appears that although, in certain districts, engagements have been taken from 
the proprietors under the 55 per cent, rule, which consolidate the cesses with the land revenue, 
it is open to the Government to revise this arrangement at any time prior to final confirmation 
. of the settlement. Tbe Lieutenant-Governor has further shown that he is prepared to act 
. upon this opinion by the orders which he has given in the case of the Boolundshuhur settle- 
ment, under which the settlement engagements taken from the proprietors will be revised 
and a new cess of fi3-l4 per cent, will be imposed over and above tbe assessment originally 

• made. 

• 17. I am therefore directed to request that in all future settlements tbe system of taking 
engagements from the proprietors for tbe payment of local cesses as a part of the land 
revenue may be abandoned. In cases in which the settlements have already made much pro- 

■gress, but have not received the final confirmation of the Government, and in which it may 
be difficult, without serious inconvenience, to alter the wording of the engagements which 
have been taken from the proprietors, such confirmation should only be given on the distinctly 
expressed condition that nothing in those engagements will prevent the imposition of any 
rates for local purposes which the Legislature may think fit to order during the currency of 
the settlement. The present instructions are, I am to add, in complete acoordauce with Act 
XVIII of 1871 (the North-Western Provinces Local Kates Act, 1871), wliicli sanctions tbe 
imposition of rates on land for local purposes, " independently of, and in addition to, any land 
'rovenue assessed on the estate/^ and fixes no period of time within which the rates are to 
rem.nin unaltered. 

18. The serious questions which have been raised by the Lieutenant-Governor in regard 
to the settlement of the North-Western Provinces must now be noticed. 

19. In the greater part of the Boolundshuhur District the conditions are declared to he 
fulfilled, which, under the existing orders of tbe Secretary of State, entitled tbe proprietors 
of land to a permanent settlement of their revenue. 

Those conditions are thus laid down in Sir Stafford Northcote’e despatch of the 23rd 
March 1807:— 

First, — No estate shall he permanently settled in which the actual cultivation amounts to less than 80 per 
cent, of the cultivable or malgoozaree aiea ; and 

Second, — No permanent settlement shall be ooncluded for nny estate to whioh canal irrigation is, in the 
opinion of the Governor General in Council, likely to be extended within the next twenty years, and the existing 
assets of which would thereby be increased in the proportion of 20 per cent. 

Tbe Lieutenant-Governor states that the District of Boolundslmbur “ is so advanced in 
cultivation, and developed as to canal irrigation, that the greater part of tbe estates answer 
the fiist rule of having four-fifths of their area under cultivation, and also the second, of 
there being no prospect of improvement by canal irrigation over 20 per cent, of present 
income." 

Tbe facts which have led the Lieutenant-Governor to tbe conclusion that the history of 
this settlement shows that “ the two conditions enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for 
a permanent settlement are not sufficient,’’ are of great importance. They serve also to 
illustrate causes which, under the existing sy'stem of settlement in the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, may prevent tbe State from obtaining from the land the revenue to which it is theo- 
retically entitled. 

20. In the greater part of the North-Western Provinces, the renls, even of tenants- 
at-will, are regulated to a considerable extent by custom, and certain classes of cultivators 
poBse.=s rights of occupancy, secured to them by law, under wbicb they are often entitled to 
hold at beneficial rates of rent. In the latter cases, the cultivator is virtually a co-proprie- 
tor in the land, and under the existing system of settlement, to whatever extent he receives 
a portion of the proprietary profits, to that extent he may intercept a portion of the assets 
to which the State is entitled. The settlement is made with the proprietor, on the assump- 
tion that he and the State are to share equally, and the tenant holding at beneficial rates is. 
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in n profit mcii>iiiro, Irft onl ot tlio noonnut. Wlioncvor, from nny ofiiHci, (lie prfvnilinp ratoi 
of rout nro low, llio intiTCHt'i of Uio Ktolo may ftiifTor, nltlimijjh Hni total pr fitti netnally 
derived from the land may Ijo Inr;;«. 

It i» to causes of this imtiiro (lint Die iimderjiincy of llio n'-ir/j'-nient of the JJor,)i)n'h!i!;. 
hnr District npiicars to he iniiiuly due. 

" Scltldiif'nl Odicers," the Lirnlcn.mt'ftovmifir r\jr, " eti'li-r the nf JiVr!te,*« 

India, innrl frutiin tlioir n*rr*«ini-til« <ai llir prftailin,; •t/>ni!-<til of r. r.t. • • • ft o<. .M (»• to 

allow till! nfaraiiii}; on'iri'r In Imro the hanl nmuiiil of riinfm flandaoS tont*. and. f » «n o«l''r!'4 

I'xlmaccmi'iil, to rate Iii« n'^f'Ctnrnl* iij>oii »arli oiiTrlatinn, 11 ere r:.a_i, ind'^l. l.> i-ai'-, (lihe ll.il e! 
Bagiiput in the lilftricl Ilf Jlernit, nlfi .adr » iihiniiti-il to thf S ip'i-ft.i' (lorffnii mtl »)f r tlr r»'<^ fiitr 
liunt'd tiacl.a are without any mitllriral tra'on lower lh.%n In adj nont j Iir^-a ; and tt-'ir t! aettUn.e. t inay 
aafely he inaile on an antiriintoil rl<e— a jifofreding itMtifi'il J.y th- r-naoUiatioo il,»* it,, rnrit'.l rrnt* ar» 
oclniilly hclow iirrmilinc rntm. Itnt wli.ie oirrawlo!. ili,tiift, or rjienl of en-.E'ri, mtain ratu 

I ircvnil. Ihcoi mint ho lifld tho j>rcraillnf: iatr», amt thrir rrtalt, iho tmtal, or ' t f*. a«»e',. ' whi-h forn tt.« 
msi« of Iho Settirinent Oilicer'a iiliraimi'iit.'* 


21. The enpo of the llairliiiul rer;;iiitiin1i, in the Mei-riit Diittriel, to tTliieh Kir W'. Muir 
refotB, nnd repirditip tvliich n fejiarato reference has hern made to the fiovrrnieent of India, 
offers n remarkable illtiidrntion of the syt-tem upon which fnttlernerit« are tnade in Northern 
India. 

The FelUcmenl of ^^ecrtlt wan made by Mr. IV. A. ]’orhe<i. one of tbe most diatinpnisbed 
revenue odicers in the Norlb-Western I’roviiieen, After careful eiitpiiiy into all nvailablc 
facts, nnd comparison witb tbo rates of n'fcn.mcnl ndmitted to be very mieierate under (iniilar 
conditions in ncigblwurin" p’Tgiinn.abs or aiibdivisionn of ibe district, Mr. l efbei c*timatcd 
tliat llie proper revenue to be demntiditl for tbo Hat;bpiit l*iT{.'untia!i, at (Im n«iial half n»ret 
rates, wonid bo 112,4:1,022, Tbo prcM-nt n»ee6sment, iimde some thirty yrars a>;o, i« 

Tito “ actual condilimi,” rays Mr. Foihes, of thii; ju-r^juniiab, "nirejjard* cultivation, 
itripaltou, and development of {jnalitics, bns tenebed tbo btitticsl rtandard,’' Tiie jeijitdation 
is said to bo "active and enerpettc.*’ Canal irrignlion lias beeti extended nlincrt to tbe titmcet 
possible limit. The Jfnstcrn Jumna Canal runs down the cetitro of the porgunnab tbrotiph- 
out its entire Icnptb, nnd spreads its irrigation on cither ride up to the farlb'-sl point tbiU the 
liigli IovoIb just adverted to will admit. For ricbnc»s of pnsltirfs, high farming, nnd general 

j 1 , prnsperous condition of the peoide, tlir»e inland 

• Mr. Forhe, reprt. paragraph 4. 

arc not to be rtirpa'ifd.* Kinc’* the former 
Fcltlcmcnt w.as made, the ctiltivntod area has incre.a'cd from 7«l,rihi; to DKiJlCf nerm, end the 
irrigated area from 12,023 to bD.Oftt a'-rcs. All the conditions laid down by the Stcr.;tary tf 
State ns ncce.«.sary to justify n pormnmeiit reltlcmcnl arc dcolarial by the LicutCDant-liovcrtior 
to bo fulij’ complied with. 

lYlien, lioivcvcr, Mr. Forbes came to re-<rnlribute, village by vilksge, upon indirilnal 
o.statcF, the Government demand, which, ncoonling to lii« estimate ought to have been at least 
il2,45,022, be found it itnpo.ssiblo to itn|iose more than 112,10,035, and be tl.atrs hi* conciti* 
sions ns follows : — " I am podtively certain that pi-tmancnt ns'ce.smenl at tbit jiimma wilt 
canso a loss to Government of 1130, 402 " Mr. rorUs declares, nnd the Lieiitenanl-Govcrnor 
confirms the platcmenl, that this n'sult is owing to " the liaeUwatd stale in which rents arc 
found.'” Not wilhstnnding tbo great imiTOvenienl that has taken phac" in the value of land 
during tbo Inst thirty years, " tlic cxi-eedingly light ii'«e»«nieMl at In-st settlement, ” the 
" enormous inereaso of assets due to the canal,” the high prices of ngricultnral produce, and 
tbo immensely improved position nnd increased wealth of the cultiv.itoni, rents have hardly 
+ p , o, risen. ” Wbetber,” writes Mr. Torbes.t ** there 

' " ' were dilTiciiliios which wc know not of in tiie 


way of enhancing rents, or wbetber the people were ignorant of the jirocedute, is doiibtrnl, 
but the fact remains. YVe do not find that rents have, ns a rule, changed ; no doubl they 
have risen, but how nnd when wc cannot trace ; ntid nil over the conniry, and especially lu 
(bis pergiiiinab, wc find (lie low rent.s of older day# when landlenls were gbul to entice in 
tenants nt almost nominal rents in order to lighten ilieir own burden." 

22, In the ca.so of the Jlng'liput I’erg'miiiali, Sir M‘, ,\Iiiir bn* ri'commendcd, under 
certain conditions, that the seltlemenl should be made jiormaueut. He ha*, however, in bis 
subsequent niinuto on tbo scttlomont of liooliindsbulitir, come to so decided a conclu.«ion that 
the existing rules regarding permanent settlements nniet li« revised, tlmt tbo jiropo-itions 
regarding Baghpnt may, it is pcrsiiined, be considered in nboynnee. 

23. The Lieutenant-Governor stales bis opinion tint '* the lesroii may fairly be learned 
from the history of tbo scttlomcnt of llooliindshuliiir tlml the two conditions enjoined by Her 
Jlajesty’s Government for n permanent settlement are not siiflicient.” lie says that 

'* district those conditions have hoen fnlfillcd. Tlio required limit of nrrn under eiiltiration h.as been 
nttiuneaj the reqaired extension of irricnlion nnd development of rciources fully seeuted. Tho ‘existing 
nsEots, Is wo look only to tlio produeo of tho soil, nrc in cvoiy way sultlcicnt ; hut (he ' existing nsicls,’ which 
reach the proprietor jn the shape of rent, nre ns yet inadequate, nnd when the assesimenl wns made were still 
more so. “ It is evident, tho Lioutonanl-Onvemor continues,*' that the ,ni-ritice to ashieh Govcmmcnl, in 
conceding a pormnnont setUemenJ, has consonled, is ono of fiilure revenue from iraproveraent" neeelrrnted by 
^so ■norcaEcd investment of capital by proprietors when secure of llie wliole a'stdt. lint in the r.sse of n 
scltleincnt like tho present, based on nn imperfectly developed rcntnl, the s.icrificc would he of future n'venue 
erected liy no such exponditure, _hnt simply by tho exertion of proprietary tiower in increasing the relative 
share of tho prodnoo which constitutes rent. This is a process wiiich, in the nature ot things, will come to 
pass equally whothor tho soltlcmont bo in perpetuity or for a Icnn, nnd tho snerilico would be consrqucntly 
gmiuilons, — mndo without nny correspnndtng object or return. I think, thcrcfoie. that a third ci.ndition for 
permanent soUlcment is thus shown to be quite necessary, namely, cvidcnci* that the standard of lent prevnlmt 
ortho cstimato of 'netpioduco' on svhich tho assessments nro based, is adequate j or (Imvingdue regard to 
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soil, famlities o£ irrigation, and ratio of dry and wet land) is not below the level of rent thioaghont the country 
at large.’ ” 

34. The conclusion of the Lieutenant-Governor that the existing; conditions for a permanent 
settlement are insufficient seem to the Governor General in Council to be indisputably correct. 
It seems, however, less clear that the third condition suggested by His Honour would supply 
the insufficiency of the present rules, and other questions of serious importance are involved. 

25. The reasons which have been assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for the opinion, 
that the existing conditions for a permanent settlement are insufficient, seem also to apply, to 
a great extent, to the conditions under which settlements in the North-Western Provinces, 
are made for a term of thirty years. Wherever we find a state of things similar to that 
which prevails in Boolundshuhur and Bagbput, the existing system of assessment, which is 
based not on the real assets, but on the rental of the land, must apparently entail loss upon 
the Stale. The land is fully cultivated and irrigated, and agricultural resources are highly 
developed, but a large proportion of the land is held by cultivators whose rents can only be 
enhanced, if at all, fay process of law under certain conditions or whose rents are limited by 
custom or other causes. 

" The fact," writes the Lieutenant-Governor in his Minute of the 22nd December 1869, 
*' 13 that the sbaVe of the cultivator, according to the nsage of the district at the time of settlement was too large, 
and the share of the propi ietor (t'.e., the rent) too low.” • • • •< There is reason to anticipate that in the 
course of a few years the npwnid movement of rent now bognn will have extended over the whole district and com- 
pleted itself ; that is to say that proprielors emancipated from the conservative influence of rent in hind, will have 
pushed their standard of rent as high as the tenantry will hear it ; and that future enhancement afterwards 
will depend mainly on improvement fiom expenditure of labour and capital, or rise in prices. The permanent 
settlement might then be intiodnced without any departure from the spirit in which it has been conceived and 
promised." * • • “ Tlie ‘ existing assets ’ if we look only to the produce of the soil, are every way sufiSoient ; 
but the ‘ existing assets ’ whiuli reach the proprietor in the shape of rent are as yet inadequate, and, when the 
assessment was passed were still more so. The sacrifice of revenue nnder a permanent settlement would be 
gratuitous and indefensible, for the increase of income to the proprietor would not represent to the profit of 
capital invested on the faith of each settlement, but the mere assertion by the proprietor of a larger and 
more legitimate share in already existing assets.” 

26. It seems to be assumed, in the passages quoted from the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
minute, that the share of the actual cultivator in the assets derived from the land is now 
larger than it ought to be ; that the share of the proprietor is inadequate ; and that until it 
becomes "larger and more legitimate,” the Government cannot obtain the full amount of 
revenue to which it is supposed to be entitled. 

It may be true that so far as the land revenue is concerned, the best thing which could, 
happen for the Oovernment under the existing system would be that the landlord should 
always obtain what His Honour Las termed a fully developed rental. This, however, is a 
remedy which could hardly be fully applied unless it were admitted that it is desirable, in the 
interest of the State and of the public, that tenants should pay generally the highest possible 
rents ; that the restrictions placed by law or custom on the power of a landlord to increase his 
rents should be done away with ; aud that rights of occupancy should cease. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, whose views on these subjects are well known, would be the last person to approve 
of any such conclusions. The Governor General in Council would ask His Honour whether 
it does not follow that there is something essentially faulty in the existing system of assess- 
ment. It can hardly be right that the State should be unable to obtain its fair share of the 
assets of the land because tenants are well protected, or to say that for each rupee by which 
the existing revenue falls short of the amount to which the Government is entitled, we ought 
to force the actual cultivator, who may be a tenant with occupancy rights, to pay two rupees 
to the landlord. 

27. The whole question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Provinces 
having been reopened, it becomes necessary to consider whether the experience which has been 
gained, since the orders of 1867 were passed, shows that the conditions then prescribed 
require amendment in any other respects than those which have now been noticed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor. This question must, in the opinion of the Governor General in 
Council, be answered in the affirmative. 

28. When the existing conditions for permanent settlement were prescribed, it appears 
to have been the intention of Her Majesty’s Government to affirm two principles. 

The first was, that the State ought not to demand a share of that increase in the profits 
of the land which is the result of the application of the capital and exertions of the occupant. 
Although this rule may have been imperfectly carried out in practice in the settlements made 
for a term of years in Northern India, the Government has long recognized the truth of the 
principle involved, and has declared that when a new assessment of the revenue is made, 
liberal consideration shall be given to the fact that improvements have been made by the 
expenditure of private capital upon the land. It is in accordance with this principle that it 
has been distinctly provided by law in the Bombay Presidency that when a revision of the 
Government assessment takes place, " such revised assessment shall he fixed, not with refer- 
ence to improvements made by the owners or occupants from private capital and resources, 
during the currency of any settlement under this Aot, but with reference to general consi- 
derations of the value of land, whether as to soil or situation, prices of produce, or facilities of 
communication.” — (Bombay Act I of 1865, section 30.) 

The obligation thus put upon the Government is similar in principle to that which has 
' long been applicable in the North-Western Provinces and in Bengal, in regard to the power 
of a landlord to increase the rents of a tenant with occupancy rights. Thus, it was laid down. 
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epnqiuSBai aqq ‘noissnosip japan :f[jatuj03 sbai quaraaiqqas quauEinjad aqq 30 noiqsanb aqq noq^V 
•sqaqj'Bot ajquqyojd pnu jiau jo quo Saiaado aqq iCq puB ‘uoiqBSiA'Ba 30 s^bobo puB 8/{ba\[ibj 
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sqjOAi iq puBj aqq oq uaAiS anjBA qBnoiqippa aqq sn qBajQ •puB[ aqq 30 quBdnaoo aqq 30 noiqoB 
aqq 30 quapaadapui sasnBO jaqjo /fq jo ‘sqJOAi oqqnd .taqqo jo ‘sA’aijibj 30 uoiqonjqsnoo aqq ifq 
qnq ‘s]Buno 30 noiqon.iqsnoa aqq .^q qou qnoqB qqSnojq si pnn[ aqq 30 aiqBA aqq ni asBs.ioni aqq 
uaqAi'Snojqs ssaj eq oq .iBaddn qou op (uiaqs.fs Su^sisa aqq .lapnn apBtn aq pqnoAV qaiqAi ‘si’qaqq 
‘ajnqaa aqq 30) quataajqqas quaauoijad b Snisnqaj J03 spnnojS aqx "q-iBd ou au.ioq sBq punq aqq 
30 qnBdnaao aqq qaiqAi StiipiAOjd nt ‘uoiqBSjjJi 30 ttoisnaqsa aqq .iq pasEajani ifqnajS aq ‘pot.ied 
uaAiS B niqqiAi ‘npu pun[ aqq 30 anqBA qnnuuB aqq qnqq Aiouq aAi naqAi apBni aq oq qon qqSno 
quauiaqqqas quauBuuad b qnqq paqqitupn si qj •qiindnoao aqq 30 q.ind aqq no qBqidno jo .inoqBf 
30 ajiiqipuadxa iuu qiioqqiAi pasnajoui aq iBiu puB[ aqq 30 anjBA aqq qaiqAi iq soBaui i[uo 
aqq ojaAi qi 31 sn noiqBSjjji junna 30 noisuaqxa aqq SuiqBa.iq .103 sqsixa ptmojS ajqniiosBaj inn 
jaqqaqAi piiB ‘jaqqjn3 paMJBO oq qon pinoqs pDB[ aqq oq an[BA pasBaioiir oaiS iBot qoiqAi sasnBO 
qaaja33[p iqniquassa aqq naoAiqaq ujiBjp i|qsnC os sbai qoiq.ii uoiqouiqsip ooibs aqq .laqqaqAi 
paqqnop aq iBtn qi qnq ‘onjq ijqniuapun ojb paqonb uaaq qsnC OABq qaiqAi saSossEd aqj, '[g 
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aqq„ ‘saauBqsoinajta qans japuii ‘qtiqq sins apj ,/tnjaq b J03 jo iqtnqadjad ni aq qnaina^qqas 
aqq JaqqaqAi i|iBnbo ssBd oq atuoa piAi ‘sSuiqq 30 ajnqnn aqq ui ‘qaiqAi ssaooid b„ nio.ij qnq 
‘sjoqaijdojd aqq iq apnin squamaAOJdiut inn inojq jo ‘[BqidBO aqnAijd 30 OJnqipnadxa aqq inojq 
qjnsaj qou saop ‘no SuioS ijpidoj si qaiqAi ‘ptiB[ aqq 30 jBqna.i aqq ui asnajoai aqq ‘paqi.iosap 
SBq aq qoiqii sasnaa aqq uiojq ‘aanuoaq ‘qoijqsi(j jnqnqspunqoog; aqq 30 qnaioajqqas quanBin.iBd 
aqq saqnaajdap Ofj •noiqaSijjj [nnao oq jajoi i|[n[aads qou saop aq i[Snoqq[B ‘a[dionud atnBS 
aqq qoBj ni at qnqji sqjossa-aj Juiiv; ‘AV •‘iS ‘C 9 Sl JBquiooaQ qq^q aqq paqap aqnuim siq up 

•uoisuaqxo Bqj inojq poqDodio eqgojil poannqua oq ^qddB qou qqui quora 
•9S3SSB }0 noiqtiqimi| quoiiBcnjad u joj qaomnSjii'aqq jbj ob ui puu ‘oquojo oq popuoqiii oi quouioqqqos qDauBui.ied oqq 
qoiqii squamsAo'iduii aqq jo otio qou bi ‘uoqq 'uoiquatut pjuug /sigojd aqq ii; a.iBq 3 oq paqqiqua st ‘aquqg aqq si 
quqq 'aSaaq qu i’qiunuioioa aqq puu i aqinsoj asaqq paanpdjd* suq qoiqii A'qiiminnioa'oqq 30 pjqidiia' aqq s'l qj •aoqand 
•aid aqq Xq quqidaa 30 oinqipuadxo jo q|us3j aqq ‘a>ua>i paiiuiq .(jaA b ui jo ‘asuos ou u; oab sqgoid'aqq, ‘jamjoj 
aqq JQ •uoiq«indod iiutiqpiouSo aqq iq opuut sqaauioioidini uioj; quajojjjp iiajpua ‘ajojaaaqq 'si uoiqBSuJt qouBo 
uioJj quoiuaioidmi •sjaqqo jo [uiidca puu ‘giqs ‘jnoqiq aqq’ 30 onqjji iq poouuq’ua si Bp[og siq jd enjuA aqq i joop 
siq oq qqSnojq s; jaquii oq.j •q'uudaooo 0(|q 30 qacd aqq uo [Bqiduo jo ‘uoiqjoxo '[uqs 30 uoiquoiqddu iuo qnoqqiii 
paqcoia s; qgauaq aqq uo;qv 3 uj; pjuBa 30 osi-a aqq u; qng -iAquiioa aqq 30’ iqiiodBCijd pnu ssajsSoid aqq oq BAiq 
•uaaot |n3iOiiod qsoui aq) aqvaja oq ‘spuuq sjq ui iqaiiquo quadnsao ai|) 30 qBqidua puu uoiqjaxa 'ip.qs aqq iq pasiBJ 
qgoid'paauoqua aqq Suiabs) ui ‘quacuaqiqas qiiauuiujod oqq 30 qoafqo aqq st qj •sjbubo iq pauoisoodo quamaAOJdrat 
aqq puo oq paiJOAps Oioqu joqouiuqa luiauoa oqq JO squaiuoAOidiu; uoaiiq’oq iiopoiiiqsip jaaqo piiB puojq B ‘joAOiioq 
‘s; ojaijx • • • ’quauauiiad quaiussasau aqq a.qmn oq pasodoid liaoq suq qi quqq ‘qiiauiaAoidcut papnui n; jnoquq 
puB jjiqs 30 uoi]uai[ddu aq) puu ‘quqidna 30 quauiqBaAui oqq Suiquiuraiqs 30 qoafqo ssaidxa oqq qqiii si qj 

— : saSBssud SQiAiopo3 

aii3 pug BAi ‘9983 joqinaAO(vi qqog aqq paqup ‘oqnqs Jo iJEqo.ioog aqq oq Bipup go qnaniu.iBA09 
aqq 30 qoqBdsap aqq ui ‘siiq,!, qBqidua oqBAijd jo ajnqipuodxo aqi iq qiicqu qqSnojq quqq puB 
ojnqon siqq jo quoiua.iojdtni uoDAiqoq UAiBjp i|paqBodaj sbm uoiqouiqsip aqq puu ‘osuadxa ojiqud 
oqq qu quo poujuo ii<)I)bS_uji 30 s.qjo.u 30 ucisiiaqxo oqq iq pnB[ oqq oq uaAiS aq pjnoAi qoiqAi 
oniB.i 30 asEDJOUi quojS oqq go oioqAi oqq uopiinqu ijqqSij qou pqnoo aquqg aqq quqq paa.iSB SB.ii 
qp ‘uoiqBSuJi [bmbo 30 uoisuoqxa oqq luojg Siiisijb sqnauioAOJduii oq pjuSaj ni paqqioipn iqiB 
•jauoS SBAi oidianud siqq ‘iggj 30 uoisiaap oqq ojojoq 00B[d qooq qoiqAi suoissnosip aqq up 

• 3 [a 3 qt 

aquqg oqq jo icqidua puu jjiqs oqq 30 qnq ‘quBdiioao oqq 30 juqidBO puB jqiqs oqq 30 qou ‘puBj oqq 
oq uoiqBojjddB oqq tuojj q|nsoj 'iioasoiog ijisua oq ppioa qoiqAi poijad b uiqqiAi ‘ifniBq.ieo qsoni[u ^ 
pinOAi qoiq.ii puB[ oqq 30 sqgo.id pasuajaui oqq 30 ojbijs qBqq aogiJOBS pinoqs oqBqg oqq quqq 
qqSti qou SBAi qi quqq ‘siqq sBAi lujgju oq papuoqui suAi qi qoiqAi aidioniid piiooas aqj, ‘gg 

^,’pnB( oqq u; quns [Bjjduo puB .inoqn[ uaio siq 30 oanpo.id oqq 
qnq ‘quoj qou qouj ui 95 qoqAi ‘quoj 30 ouiBii oqq jopun ‘pjoipuB[ oqq oq ind oq uo paijBO aq qou 
pqnoqs qo.ii oqjg ‘oaiipojd aqq 30 aiqBA jvittSuo aqq oq s.iueq oonpoid oqq 30 anqBA p 9 SV 3 j,out 
aqq qBijq noiqjodojd aiUBs oq; quoj ivuiStio oqq oq auaq qsntn quoi yasvaxoxn aqq ‘’ 3 "i ‘uoiq.todoad 
30 poqqoin oqq oq SiiipjoooB paxg oq iqnoqs quoj oqq ‘spuBj aqq 30 saonBjsiuno.uo paJaqqB aqq 
oq saA[ 03 uiaqq pjqsiiCpB qou o.iUt| pooqJUOqqSiau aqq 30 squo.t oiqq ji„ ‘oqqnoqBQ 30 qjuoj qSiH 
oqq 30 suoisiaap u.uouq-qqo.ii oq Suipjoaav ,/qo.^-* oqq .)o osuodxa oqq qu jo iouaSo aqq iq 
UBqq osiAijaqqo posuojoui iiooq OABq piiB[ oqq ]0 sjoAiod oAiqonpojd oqq jo aonpojd aqq 30 anquA 
oqq quqq „ oq oq pojBjoap oiaqq st poouBquo aq iuui quBUoq iauudnoao uu 30 qtiOJ aqq qoiqAi 
uo fipuiiojS oqq 30 qtiBq.ioduii qsoui oqj^ '6381 .jjgp 

30 pp qoy 30 9 uoiqods iii Aiuj aqq iq pauiJtjiB ndtuSuiud ‘siaogjo quotuoiqqog oq suoiqoajtg i/, 
iiquDiibasqns suAi 0 |diauud ooibs aqj, ^ j/quoJ 

aqq oauBqua oq pa|qiqua aq qou piAi joqoi.idojd oqq ‘.loqBAiqqno aqq iq jBqiduo 30 ajuqipnadxa 
oqq iq pauoiSBaoo si puBj oqq 30 quouiOAO.idiui aqq uaqAi quqq pa.iaqiuaaiaj aq siBAiqB qsnin 
qi„ quqq ‘oSu sjuai iqjiqq soouiaoJcI luaqsoAp-qq-ioj^ oqq ui aputu o.iaAi squataajqqas ogq naqAi 
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We are told by the Collector, after careful enquiry, that during the last five years there 
has been in this district very little increase of cultivation, or of irrigation, and that “ tliere is 
nothing whatever to show, in any part of the district, that any expenditure has been made to 
any appreciable extent either by landlords or tenants." Nevertheless, in these five years the 
rental of the proprietors is declared to have risen by 28 per cent., and to be still rapidly 
increasing ; and wo are assured that if a new settlement were now made, upon the same basis 
as the last, the assessment would exceed that made five years ago by some £18,000, and would 
be raised from £123,000 to £141,000. 

82. It is remarkable that during the long-continued and voluminous discussions which 
have taken place, no such facts as those which the settlements of Boolundshuhur and Bhagput 
have now brought to light appear to have been referred to. Yet these facts are now declared 
by Sir William Muir, who took so prominent a part in those discussions, and who is perhaps 
the highest living authority on the subject of the existing revenue system of the North- 
Western Provinces, to be fatal to the scheme of a permanent settlement in the shape in which 
it has received the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government. We could hardly find a better 
example to show the imperfection of our present knowledge, or a better proof of the necessity of 
extreme caution, when we attempt to solve a problem of which the conditions are so complicated; 
which depends so greatly on future circumstances which cannot now he foreseen ; and of which, 
if the solution he mistaken, the consequences may be ruinous. It is to be hoped that this will 
not be forgotten in the future consideration of this subject, and that all hasty conclusions will 
be avoided. 

33. It has been suggested, at various times and by vaiious authorities, that the settle- 
ment of the land revenue should be made, not upon the basis of a fixed money assessment, 
but on the basis of the value of a fixed quantity of produce, which value would be adjusted, 
from time to time, according to the average prices which prevailed. 

It has been urged that a permanent settlement on this basis might be allowed without any 
serious sacrifice of future interest, and that the result would be in a great measure that which 
it has long been the desire of the Government to obtain, — a system under which improve- 
ments made at the expense of the occupant of the land should lead to no increase in the 
demands of the State, on account of its share of the produce; while, on the other hand, the 
Stale would not lose the whole of the benefit derived by the land from improved administra- 
tion, from the construction of great public works, and from the general progress of the 
country. 

In paragraph 40 of his Minute of the 22nd December 1?69, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has referred to this question ; and although he has not given any final opinion, it may be 
inferred that he decidedly inclines to the oouclusion that the basis of a permanent settlement 
ought to be a grain and not a money assessment. 

The Governor General in Council does not wish at present to give any opinion upon this 
subject, but it is one which is open to discussion. 

34. I am directed to request that the Lieutenant-Governor will now reconsider this 
great question of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Provinces. It will depend 
6n the further enquiries and discussions which must be undertaken whether it will be found 
possible to maintain the conclusions formerly arrived at by Her Majesty’s Government in 
favour of the principle of a permanent settlement. All that the Governor General in 
Council is at present able to affiim is this, that it has been proved by experience that the 
existing conditions reg.Ti-ding permanent settlements in the North-Western Provinces are in- 
sufficient, and that those conditions could not be applied without most serious and certain 
injury to the future interests of the public. The Governor General in Council will 
immediately place before the Secretary of State the facts which have now become apparent, 
and will propose that, pending the fuitber dioussion of the whole subject, the orders contained 
in Sir Stafford Northcote’s despatch of the 28rd March 1867 shall be held in abeyance. 


No. 56.] ^0' 7. dated Simla, the 26th May 1871. 

From — The Government of India, 

To — ^Iho Duke of Abgtle, Her Mojesty’s Secretary of State for India, 

We have the honour to forward, for Tour Grace’s consideration, the 
accompanying papers bearing on the important question of the permanent 
settlement of the land revenue in the North-Western Provinces. Our despatch 
•Vide Paper to the Government of those Provinces, No. 276,* dated the 26th instant, will 
270.65. show to Your Grace the reasons which have led us to concur with the Lieute- 
nant-Governor, Sir William Muir, in the opinion that it has been clearly 
proved hy experience that the conditions which have been laid down regard- 
ing permanent settlements in the North-Western Provinces are insufficient, 
and that they could not he applied, in their present form, without leading to 
most serious and certain injury to the future interests of the public. 

2. We have thought it necessary to request the Lieutenant-Governor to 
reconsider the whole question j and, pending the result of further discussion, 
t vide^aper'^^ Jlop® Your Grace will agree with us in thinking that the orders con- 

270.42. tained in Sir Stafford Northcote’s Despatch No. ISt of the 23rd March 1867 
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• ViHt Paper 
No. 55. 


Vide Paper 
No. 37. 


t Vide Paper 
ifo. SO. 


opinion on the question, they think it right that the attention of the Secretary o£ State for 

V’ should be called to this evidence, in order that he may reconsider the 

subject, and, in the meantime, determine whether steps should not be take^ to suspend anv 
further proceedings to carry out the Despatch of his predecessor.” suspenu any 

, 2. I need not impress upon Your Excellency in Council tlie importance 

of Her Majesty s Government being placed in a position to form a iudgmeS 
•upon this important subject so soon as you shall have fully weighfnhe 


No. 59.] 


No. 685 A, dated Allahabad, the 2nd March 1874. 

to the aoverueient o£ the North-Western Provinces, 
10— Ihe Secretary to the Government of India. 


I am now directed to reply to Mr. Bayley's letter dated * 26th Mav 1 871 i-u l- 
of permanent and temporary settlement of the land revenue ^ ^ 

2. The circumstances -which led to the reoneniinr nf fhle r , , 

S 5 rukii:‘“ “»“• '•4“ t*. b“b X 

.ebUsmeat „ kid dowa by Her M.iesty's Qor.mmL, the p.e'‘Sg1ta£rd"'«l 
t See paragraph 17,1 Secretary of State’s De- low ; aud as the existing 

spatch dated 21th March 1866, No. II (Eevenne), assets _ (or rental) form the standard of assess- 
petailj based upoa saei eikliag reakl would 

pe,a»tabeSreSlo*?bVi?igt“fBl°pS% 

Lab of fadk. rroo. rarioae ef^ “hf.Shf ™b“ ‘t’, 

p,e»aillng. ekewtee. A fall jumuk would, ub these rates, bar, been abL S 600 "Th. Jld 
assessment was £14,800, and the Settlement Officer believk that for f-hriartttV v' la 
safely be raised higher than £21,000. His Honour thought that whora fh 
he Imposed wlthla (say) serea years, sueb fall assessmeato ‘ghb be asramrf TJKsfe'rf 

.rn.r''sute,;?.7y1STwid“fArof1br^^^^^^ 

MaieVsS™ab;tStSv““a‘X^^^ 

time of assessment below the prevailing standard “ Tn nnmryr being at the 

accordingly suggested, in addition to the two already'laid down •'’and in parLlan?s^q"fh'*'°\^^® 
was commended to the consideration of the Board o[ Eevenne, with the that "E m' ^hf 

perhaps, be possible to lay down some standard of average r-ito^ haW iT * migW, 
shall be confirmed in perpetuity.'’'’ ° which no settlement 

aiob be «apedle5l to mate the kafL-tuoT? ooSf ”nVprfLy,l!;bjeo“t“™^^^^^ ”(1 “ 

o«a»™j““it’'w.^SSd‘k 1 rXTotlrG 

above quoted, requested that the Lieutenaut-’Goveroer would “ nL“rei™!rr“ hkV«lt”'’^^^^^ 
of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Provinnan ■>' . ,n,q S • this g^at question 
Secretary of State approved of this coume. i and the Right Honourable the 

9. On receipt of the above orders the whole subiect was rafarrad hv fha x • a 

Sbrf TeS!”*” =“"• “* ofSllTcip;); 

' offieem'ia NmS-wirn Sae» Td te° okZ a'” H“oaae 

these matlemen, together with a r/riwd by tlm Secretary totte‘“'ird°MrAc7“'* °l 

£ S— ?rss I ! 

garb, wbe eaj.y. peoatlur advantage. la coasideLg 'a; e,;mpiivf 
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systemg, since his district (otherwise under temporary settlement) contains a large number of 
estates permanently assessed. The reports are, many of them, of great value and interest : they 
contain a vast amount of valuable information, and a patient and thoughtful discussion of the 
crave and intricate questions involved in this correspondence. 

11. It remains for the Lieutenant-Governor, as desired by the Government of India and 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State, to submit his o^vn sentiments on the subject. 

13. On the benefits to be anticipated from a permanent assessment of the land revenue, 
the views of the Lieutenant-Governor remain unchanged. These benefits, as summed up in 
paragraph 30 of a Minute ■ recorded by him when Member of the Sudder Hoard of Kevenue, 
dated 15th December 1861, consist of — 

“ 1st. — Saving of the expenditure now incurred by the necessity of periodical assessment^ 

“ 2nd. — Deliverance of the people from the vexations prevalent at every re-settlement. 

“ 3rd. — Preedom from the tendency to depreciation of property towards the close of each 
temporary settlement. 

“4th. — ^Prosperity arising from increased incentives to improvement and expenditure of 
capital, 

“5th. — Greatly increased value of landed property. 

^'6th. — Content and satisfaction among the people.'” 

13. His Honour has, indeed, seen reason to question whether, in the present condition of 
the agricultural population, the fourth of the above benefits is sensibly felt. The evidence from 
Azimgurh tends to show that there is no material difference in the prosperity and improvement 
of estates permanently assessed, as compared with those, side by side with them, under tempo- 
rary settlement. No doubt, in the progress of the country, the time may be looked for when 
more enlightened ideas will prevail, and the owners of land will devote capital to agricultural 
and economical improvements. But the Lieutenant-Governor is bound to say that, as yet, 
there is little sign of this. The argument, therefore, under this head must be held wanting in 
force at the present time, 

14. On the other hand. Sir William Muir has seen cause of late to attach a higher importance 
even than he did before to the last of the reasons above given. Wherever his camp passed 
through districts in which the land tax had lately been materially Increased, the Lieutenant- 
Governor was assailed by bitter complaints of loss and hardship by the people ; and it cannot be 
otherwise. The land-owners had during a whole generation enjoyed a certain income, and the 
expenses of their families and retainers had long become adjusted thereto. Now, when it was 
suddenly cut down, the outgoing could not readily be adjusted to the new income, and want 
and hardship must press somewhere. The discontent was not decreased by seeing some of 
their neighbours, who seemed to get along very comfortably under the old settlement, receive 
an unexpected increase to their income by the diminution of their payments to Government. 
The increase of the land revenue was followed generally by a corresponding increase of rent; 
and the discontented cultivators added their cries to those of the landlords. The intensity 
of dissatisfaction and complaint, and the urgency of great bodies of petitioners pressing around 
the Lieutenant-Governor on these occasions, have been quite exceptional, only equalled indeed 
or surpassed by the reclamations against the income-tax. 

15. But while thus adhering to his conviction of the evils inherent in a changeable assess' 
ment. Sir William Muir has never advocated the limitation in perpetuity of the land revenue 
under circumstances which should gratuitously sacrifice the interest of Government. His 
advocacy of the measure in 1861 was based on the assumption that in future settlements the 
revenue would not “ materially vary from its present amount.’'’ This was the opinion of the 
Revenue Board deliberately expressed in the Administration Report for 1859. His Honour is free to 
admit now that the assumption was based on insufficient grounds ; one premiss — the assumption, 
namely, of the adequacy of existing rents— was wrong, a fact unperceived at the time, but which 
subsequently transpired in 1869, and which forms the main subject of the papers now submitted. 
In point of fact, the revised assessments now in progress ha've resulted in a very considerable 
accession of land revenue, and this notwithstanding that the share of the rental which the 
Government now profess to take is reduced from 66§ to 50 percent. It is true that the increase 
is, to a large extent, due to reclamation of waste land and to improved modes of cultivation, 
but it is equally attributable to rise in rent. 

16. It is here necessary to allude briefly to the relative position in these Provinces of the 
landlord and tenant, and to the nature of the assets on which the Government de^nd is 
assessed. The landlord deals directly with the tenant, and his action in enhancing rent is taken 
altogether independently of Government, excepting in so far as the sanction of the law is 
required, and then the interposition of the courts is purely judicial. The rental which the 
landlord thus imposes forms ‘'the assets” on which the land revenue is assessed. The Gov- 
ernment trusts to the self-interest of the landlord to maintain his rents at a full standard; but 
there are many influences at work to keep down the standard of rent, and to render its rise in 
different quarters very unequal. 

17. The causes which act upon rent have been very fully explained and illustrated in the 
reports now submitted; they depend partly on the marked value of produce, partly on competi- 
tion, partly on the pressure of the revenue, and partly on agricultural improvements. 
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. marked value ot produce may be affected b}' a general rise in prices, or by a local 

nse m value, owing to improved means of communication. Where rents are taken in kind at a 
fixed proportion of crop or by commutation at market rates, tbkre the rise in rent, i.e., in the 
^lue of the share which falls to the landlord, will be in direct proportion to the rise of prices. 
Where the rent is fixed in money, it may be long before the rise in prices makes itself felt on 
rent. There are, first, the ^tensive classes of privileged tenants, in respect of whom a leo-al 
process IS required to raise their rents, and it is always difficult 'to reduce to direct proof a definite 
claim of rise in value. The rents of tenants-at-will are, of course, subject to no such restriction ; 
but here usap rules, to a great extent, all over the country, and the prescriptive or customa-y 
rates of rent have a tendency to become stereotyped and to resist innovation. The problem, 
moreover, of the mode in which rise in price affects rent, supposing it to act with absolute 
treedoni and directness, is not an easy onej increase in rents is certainly not in any direct ratio 

to rise in ijrices, for that of itself occasions an immediate rise in many of the expenses of the 

cultivator, his cattle and labourers. And whatever the legitimate increase may be, it is found 
to follow at a long interval, and with great variety, in different parts of the country. But 
it IS quite certain that, notwitlwtanding all the conflicting elements at work, a material increase 
of rent corresponding m some degree with the rise of prices does, as a matter of fact, and 
apparently by a necessary law, follow sooner or later in the wak'e oi the rise of prices. 

o^3firyed that this increase is altogether irrespective of the expendi- 
ture of labour or capital by the landlord upon his estate. It coines quite independently of any 
exertion on his par:; and involves none of those motives or results which it is the avowed object 
of a permanent settlement to develop. * 

20. The next cause of a rise in rent is competition. Where little land is left to be 
reclaimed, and where the agricultural population exceeds the requirement of the soil, there the 
tendency will be for competition to take place, other cultivators being prepared to bid higher 

than the occupants for their fields. The same opposing influences come into play here, both 

as regards privileged tenures and the sway of customs, as were noticed in the case of rise in 
prices. And, consequently excepting some special localities, as the vicinity of cities and very 
thic ly-populated centres, this cause is not very active ; but ii does exist, and probably in the 
future it may become more influential and operative than it has hitherto been. 

1 if'"! whatever it may be, is irrespective of the exertions of the 

landlord in the way of labour and capital. j 

22. Another cause in the rise of rent is an increase in the revenue demand. This is based 
on the ancient practice under which rent (after deduction of theiexpenses of management and of 
certain dues in recognition of a ?iwsi-proprietary interest) was held to be the revenue of the State. 
In some places the custom still survives so strongly that the cultivator pays as rent little more 
than the rate which is paid as revenue by the proprietors, and everywhere an enhancement of 
the revenue is, as a rule, followed by a corresponding enhancement of the rates levied from the 
cultivators. This rise occurs at the time of the settlement of the land revenue or shortly after, 
and IS ordinarily pressed so as to raise the rental, under the Iprevailing settlement rule, to 
double the amount of the revenue assessed on the landlord. It ddes not, therefore, come directly 

within the scope of the present argument, although it shows that the margin enjoyed by the 

S cYata'effecrivdy ^ ° enhancement, wherever the landlord is in a position to press 

23. Lastly, we h^ave rise in rent arising from reelamationlof the waste, and from im- 

provement m cultivation, in the modes of agricultural appliances, manure, irrigation, etc. ; 
this, however, is a cause which fixity of assessment was intended directly to promote. It is 
tme that hitherto improvements are found to have been made more by the ryot tLnby the land- 
2^1 ^ 1 ^ ^ means the imiversal rule, and, in view o£ encouraging the improvement 

r ^ rent i^s one which (excepting! in backward and ill-developed 
the T)p«nntMiP<! nrinn ^ o^wnment might consistently, under| the principles enunciated in 
• 'f * f 1 , ^ ^ ^ assessment, leave out of calculation in any measures for secur- 
ing its future share in the rise of rents. j ^ 

24. Loolring, now, to the incidence of the land revenue, asl recently revised or now in 

J 1 ^ ^®™^^^®dt^at the new demand has j everywhere been materially 

sinn Th^ or low, prevailing at the time of revi- 

t assessment of Pergnnnah Bdghpnt, Zillah Meerut, which, 

fnr tl pergunnah is assessed at Rs. 2-2-llon the cultivated acre, while 

Pergunnah of Barote is Rs. 2-14-5; this is mainly owing to the low 
flip f 11 ‘f 1 , impossibility of at once raising the revenue to 

the of the pergunnah. The course of 

il-ln , P settlement IS also in point; the assessment was Led there at a time of de- 
Labled Hip TTiv? ^ ^ of 1860-61, and preceding the [prosperous influences which 

rBoohmdInT,i:'l° R settlement greatly to increale their"^ rentals. The revenue rate 

it adji.^^ ^ (^s. 2-1-5) of Meerut, which 

which are in a rapid couise of improvement, from the 

fthe rate on whinli •« R communications, | as Goruckpore and Bustee 

(the rate on which is Re. 1-1-7), and the greater part of Rohilkhtind. 

PT,.! fi^^ f in the pressure of the Government demand, 

IS, e varying standards which Settlement Officers have set before them in assessing 

V 2 
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the land revenue. From the nature of the work, it is of necessity that a large discretion be 
allowed to the assessing officer. The variations from this cause were greater , in the earlier 
settlements' than now. The work of the Settlement Officer was formerly subjected to the 
scrutiny of the Commissioner and Members of the Board on their circuits, but this was 
found to provide too uncertain a check, and one that sometimes might be applied too late. 
Now (within the last ten or twelve years) a preliminary report, setting forth the grounds on 
which the average rent-rates are determined (those rates, viz., upon which the Settlement 
Officer is to proceed in assessing the land revenue), is submitted to the Board ; and not until 
their sanction has been accorded to the rates, are the assessments allowed to be formed upon 
them. But even with this cheek the business of assessment is so much dependent on the 
idiosyncracy of the Settlement Officers, that one will be found assessing at a severer stand- 
ard than another; and even the same officer himself on somewhat different standards at different 


times. There can, for example, be little doubt that the strong reclamations of a part of the 
public press against the supposed tendency to under-assess had the effect at one period of inclin- 
ing the balance and of leading some officers to press their assessments to a higher point than 
they would otherwise have done. Again, some Settlement Officers have, as they say, dis- 
counted the coming rise of rent ” — that is, have pitched their standard rates at a level some- 
what above the actual rental of the district, in the expectation that it would rise to the level 
assumed by them. This has been rightly discouraged by the Board of Revenue. To some 
extent, indeed, the principle has been admitted — that is to say. Settlement Officers have been 
allowed to assume, when in any tract they find a prevailing rate, that exceptional cases of a lower 
rating will rise to such prevailing standard; and consequently, notwithstanding the exceptions, 
that the higher, or prevailing, rate may be assumed as the standard of assessment. But the 
Lieutenant-Governor fears that in some cases the action of the Settlement Officer has gone 
beyond this principle. For example, in the reports now submitted, Mr. C. H. Crosthwaite 
states that he “feels sure his assessments are nearer two-thirds than half of the existing assets. 


i.e., of the rental as they now stand. *■ The same 
t ® (though perhaps on insufficient 

'' ■ grounds) of the assessments of Furrnckabad ; t so 

also Mr. Ridsdale admits that his “ new assumed rental is ” at present in excess of the actual by 
tlbid, 159 A 18 per cent. J On the other hand, the standard of 

’’ ' assessment is in some districts admittedly low, as 

in Budaon, where the revenue rate is Re. 1-3-9 (while in the adjacent district of Bareilly it 
is Re. 1-14), partly because of the principles adopted by the Settlement Officer, and partly 
because that settlement was made at a comparatively early period. Again, there are some dis- 
tricts in which the pressure of the assessment, having been made by different officers and at 
successive times, is heavier in some parts than in others even of the same district; such is the 
case in Bijnour and Mozuffemuggur. It may be inquired why, under these circumstances, 
a revision was not set on foot and greater uniformity of assessment enforced. The answer 
is simple. The revision of a settlement deliberately made and provisionally engaged for by the 
people involves serious consideration. Where the rates of rent have risen since settlement, re- 
vision would hardly be fair, as the rise was enforced by the landlord on the expectation that 
the Government assessment would stand; and on this ground the Supreme Government agreed 
with the Lieutenant-Governor in confirming the settlement of Boolundshuhur, though the rates, 
as judged by the present rent-roll, are admittedly inadequate. In other cases, lapse of time and 
the inexpediency of unsettling agricultural interests have dictated the propriety of confirming 
settlements which might possibly have been rated at a higher demand. In a few cases, as in 
the eastern half of Mozuffemuggur and part of Jaloun, an entire revision has been enforced by 
Government; but as a rule it has been held inexpedient to disturb a settlement concluded and 
engaged for, excepting on the strongest grounds. The authority of the Board and of the 
Government is most properly exercised in controlling and guiding the action of the Settlement 
Officer while his work is in progress ; and in this respect His Honour believes that the Board 
have not been found wanting. But the re-settlement of three and a half millions sterling of 
laud revenue, spread, as it has been, even over twelve or fifteen years, is a gigantic undertaking; 
and from the nature of the work, as above explained, it is certain that there have been great 
variations in different distrcts, and even in different parts of the same district, as to the pres- 
sure of the revenue. 


27 . It should be here explaiued that the action of the Board referred to above is, irrespect- 
ive of appeals, peferred by individual landlords against assessments, and irrespective also of 
the general revision of the assessments when they come, upon presentation of the assessment 
volumes, before Commissioners and the Board. Not unfrequently both Commissioner and the 
Board find occasion to interpose at these stages and to revise the demand, especially where 
there is any presumption of its pressing too heavily. But this action, as compared with the 
whole assessments, is exceptional. And, indeed, the Settlement Officer ffimself, by actual in- 
spection and experience of the people and their accounts and antecedents, is, cceteris paribus, in 
a far better position ordinarily to form a sound opinion as to the proper assessment than any 
appellate authority. 

28. In one point, however, the present re-settlements, and especially those formed within 
the last six or eight years, are, as a rule, greatly in advance of the settlements made thirty 
years ago. The materials have been far fuller and more accurate; and assessments have been 
effected with greater deliberation and greater attention to detailed local inspection and inquiry. 
The result is that the assessments are more equal in their incidence, and there is a greater 
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approach, than formerly to conformity with the average standard rates. There are exceptions, 
but His Honour believes that, as a whole, the late settlements fully merit this commendation. 

29. But there will unquestionably, as before explained, be in the future a great rise in 
rent, arising generally from the slow but certain influence of the rise in prices which has 
already taken place (even if it does not advance still higher), and also from competition; and 
further, in some places, from improved communications. This will be greater in some districts 
than in others. In districts where the rents have been largely enhanced at settlement to meet the 
enhanced revenue demand, as in Etawah, M3rnpoory and Etah, the future rise will probably be 
less, and the process for a time at least slower than in such districts as Budaon and parts of 
Bijnor. And as it has been shown that this rise in assets is irrespective of the exertions of 
the landlord, it is only right that the State should share in the increase. The problem is, how 
this shall be done without the demoralizing influences of our present system of settlement — a 
system which taxes improvements equally with such other increase, and which induces much 
discontent by the sudden rise of assessment in individual cases, and the consequent sudden 
diminution of income. 

30. It has been urged that, if we resorted to short settlements of (say) five years, the same 
hardship would not occur, since landlords would be always prepared for a change on their 
income ; but the Lieutenant-Governor cannot believe that any such retrograde movement could be 
countenanced. Under the thirty years’ settlements these Provinces have prospered in a degree 
that is quite marvellous, and property has attained a value and permanence which would be alto- 
gether undermined by any return to short settlements. Taking it, then, for granted that 
long settlements will be adhered to, is there no plan by which the fair claims of the State may 
be met, and the more patent evils of the present system avoided? 

31. It seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that a lesson might be taken here from the 
Pombay Presidency. In Act I of 1865 of the Bombay Code, Section 30, it is enacted in 
respect of future revisions of settlement; — 

” Such revised assessment shall be fixed, not with reference to improvements made by the 
owners or from private capital or resour ces during the currency of any settlement under this 
Act, but with reference to general considerations of the value of land, whether as to soil or 
situation, prices of produce, or facilities of communication.” 

32. This principle, of respecting improvements made by the owner, has been laid down 

in theory in the Settlement Directions for these 
* Despatch dated August 1831. Sea ^aiso Provinces,* and endeavour is no doubt sometimes 

ifiect to it in more marked and 
; but, as a rule, it is lost sight of, 
bly impossible under our present 
system of settlement to give to it anything approaching full effect. 

33. The Bombay plan secures what is wanted. It requires the assumption, first, that 
at the time of settlement a fair amount of development shall have already taken place (such indeed 
as is already required by Her Majesty’s Government as a condition for permanent assessment) ; 
and, second, that the assessment as then made was as uniform and equable as possible. 
Under such conditions the causes which may, subsequently to such settlement, affect the value of 
property must act generally and equally upon all estates within certain limits; and conse- 
quently a rateable increase of the revenue originally assessed, proportioned to the general 
advance in value, would be just, because it would deal with all equally, and thus would leave 
to those who by their exertions and expenditure have especially improved their estates, the 
benefit of what they have done. 

34!. One of the elements mentioned in the Bombay law is “prices of produce”— a point 
which has been so much canvassed in these reports. It has been erroneously assumed by 
most of the ofiicers who have given an opinion that under any such system the scale of 
prices ranging over a certain period before revision must necessarily be taken as the direct 
standard of increase, as, e.g., where prices are found to have risen 20 per cent, since the former 
settlement, then the revenue also would be increased, as by a hard-and-fast rule, by 2 0 per 
cent. This, however, is far from what is intended. 

35. The object to be kept in view would be to ascertain whether throughout a division, a 
district or a pergunnah, or other tract with distinctive characteristics, “ the value of land, ” 
i.e., its letting value, had increased. EIrst, all the causes would be looked to which had been 
operative since the last settlement, in odrer to judge whether, a priori, a rise in value might 
be anticipated. Among these, one important consideration would be rise in prices, but it would 
not be the only cause, nor would it be assumed that rise in rent must have borne a direct ratio 
to the rise in prices. On enquiry it might transpire that the rise of 20 per cent, in prices had 
brought about a rise of rent of only 8 or 10 per cent. 

36. So also with the other “ general considerations” contemplated by the Bombay law. A 
division, district, or a cluster of pergunnahs, heretofore shut out from cheap and ready com- 
munication with other parts of the country, may have been opened out since the last settlement 
by a railway or other new facilities of communication. It would then be a question of fact to 
ascertain in what ratio the letting value of laud had been by these means enhanced. In com- 
bination with the rise of prices, the letting value might, e.g., prove to have risen 12 or 15 per 
cent. And the same would be the case with that other element in the rise of rent — competi- 
tion. The actual rates of rent prevailing would be a matter of fact susceptible of evidence, for 


paragrvpn za ot ait w. .uuit a oiuiuco uawo lotn , 
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;(;=) and actual in- 

which there would be the village accounts and the decisions of the rent coujxpeeted under this 
quiry, if necessary, from landlord and tenants. The village papers may be eji-cntals (putwaree's 
system to be particularly valuable, for if it were known that the village , illages, but simply 
books) were not to be used as the measure of the assessment of individual a'liplicable to all 
as the means of ascertaining the general value of land aqd incidence of rent i'iability to fabrica- 
, villages, it is apprehended that the same jealousy of inspection and which could not 
tion would not exist as at present. *There would also be other means availal](^..y.^ had increased 
be concealed : as the general selling price of land ; if the selling price of landlt the lettln 
by 1 5 per cent, since the last settlement, it would be presumptive evidence tb7 
of land had also increased in something of the same proportion. 

37. It appears, then, to the Lieutenatit-Govemor quite possible that uj 
able circumstances the claims of Government might be met at any futi]y,i 3 ie I'l^y 

revision of settlement as at present conducted, but by the imposition of a rat«ii. of settlement in 
first condition is that the division, district, or tract shall have been at thetii/de^ of ai>Ticnlturo 
a fair state of development, both as regards extent of cultivated area and m(d made in reference 
The second, that the settlement originallj' made was carefully and uniforfnlJi estates. In such 
to the productive character of the soil and the natural capacities of the severij,erity it should be 
a tract suppose that by the advance in prices, competition, and general pros^jce the last settle- 
found that the letting value of land had advanced, say, 12 or 15 per cent, sijmt be adequately 
ment, then His Honour sees no reason why the claims of the State should ipin, amount of the 


value 


?der certain favour- 
re period, not by a 


met by an ''all round rise of, say, 10 per cent, in the land revenue. 


assessment being 
he Settlement was 
ssible to consider 
might be a part of 
leir own merits, as 


may refer to the 


enhancement might also have a direct reference to the original pressure oij 
greater where the settlement was admittedly a light one, and less where 
above the ordinary standard. Under this system it would be quite pi 
separately and individually all cases of alleged hardship; and, indeed, it 
the system that objectors should have their estates surveyed and settled on t' 
at present. 

38. As an illustration of how the system would work. Sir William Mu1j| o pel; cent, cess 
analogous procedure which took place in the recent imposition of the “ jhirty years’ settle- 
which was assessed in many districts prior to re-settlement. The term of the tmdlord had ceased 
ment had expired, and with it the mutual engagement of Govemraent and l^t deem efiuitablo. 
and determined. The settlement was open to any conditions Government mig“n foot; butevery- 
lu many districts proceedings for a new assessment could not at once be set cj'ty bad so improved 
where the rise of prices and the advance since last settlement of general prosper! y pgr cgnt, egg,,, 
the value of land that it was thought reasonable at once to impose the tfect as an enhance- 
and this was accordingly done all over these Provinces. This had the same elcascs of hardship 
ment of the land revenue by a rateable percentage of one-tenth all round. Ij Jiayg increased in 
were treated on their own merits; and, wherever the assets were found not tlj.^ well. Now the 
the proportion assumed, the cess was remitted. The system was found to wd 

system here suggested is precisely the same. 1., i . 

o., T , , 1 , , , , effect in 

39. It may also be noticed that the converse process has been applied wt the assessment of 

the cases of over-assessed districts. Por example. General Sleeman, findin^t relief was thus 
Saugor to press injuriously, remitted 10 per cent, all round, and sufBcieij 

granted without the demoralizing influences of a fresh re-settlement. t i 

. T “ , 1 n „ uniformly on the 

40. It may be objected that assessments by this system would not falUgre, j?ari passu, in 

land ; and no doubt this is true. Improvement does not go forward everywhuy comes to bear 

various estates. In an estate which rapidly improves, the assessment graduaJe that retrogrades • 

a smaller proportion to the assets than in one that remains stationary, or on oDhq to be heavier in 

and thus, no doubt, the pressure of the land revenue would gradually coiment of a rateable 

some estates than in others. In fact, as has indeed been objected, the assess y than on those on 

percentage would press more upon the estates whose revenne wa? already heay 

which it was light. i „ . 

“ - equal assessment 

41. To this it may be replied, in the first place, that an absolutely the equalization is 

of different estates is possible only in theory. In the best of our settlementstry settlement the 
only approximate. In the next place, it is certain that even under a temporJ jjyerges, from the 
assessment of different estates, if even theoretically equal at the first, soon!;i in others. This 
varying circumstances developed by time, till it becomes heavier in some thaj urged that such 
has been well brought out in Colonel Baird Smith’s report, where it is themselves no real 
divergence and variation of burden are inherent in property, and are in 
disadvantage. system is, that 

42. The only disadvantage, indeed, that can be urged against the propdie enhanced rental ; 
the Government could not claim in respect of each estate its full share of t| 

it would not get the last rupee which it might from each single estate. Increase of revenue 

43. But the State might still get the same, or very nearly the same, qnd to be a fair rise 
upon the whole. Say that a rateable increase of 10 or 15 per cent, was foi] 

10 made more accurate 

Buck, Officiafcine: Secretary to tbe Board, advoentea that the village records ^ that every endeavour 
and be then taken as the basis of future settlements. The Lieutenant»Governor thinki e basis of future assess- 
should be used to make these valuable papers in every way reliable; but to adopt them as tliwever, in other respects 
ment would be the surest meane of rendering them untrustworthy. Mr. Buck’s paper is, h 
valuable and suggestive, and a copy is submitted with the enclosares. 
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ja the revenue den;and o£ any diatriot with conditions such as are above supposed. Instead of 
this increase being obtained by violent changes in the assessment of individual villages, the 
revenue of some greatly enhanced, and of others decreased, it would be met by the rateable 
imposition of the same percentage on all. ^ 

4l!. Now there are two patent and great advantages which would thus be secured. The 
first is, that the exertions of the landlord would be respected and encouraged. Labour and 
capital, to whatever extent invested, would be safe. They would be exempt from the special 
taxation to which they are now certainly exposed. 

45. The other is, that the demorali 2 ation arising from the sudden alteration of the land- 
lord’s income, already noticed, would be avoided. So long as a sufficient margin is left free 
which an estate can be managed without deterioration, the absolute amount of profit left to the 
owner is of far less consequence than the relative amount as regards past income. In this view 
the half-asset rule often concedes a decrease where it is not really required ; here the bounty of 
Government is not appreciated, and, indeed, causes a grudge in the minds of those who do not 
share in it; and, at any rate, it is frequently bestowed where no sufficient object (other than 
compliance with the half-asset rule) exists for the concession; on the other hand, a large in- 
crease of the demand, even if justified by the half-asset rule, may, by a rude and sudden stroke, 
destroy the fortunes of a family which had for years been resting upon the former surplus as a 
fixed income. The system proposed would make the change follow in a certain fixed and known 
proportion to past income, .and would thus avoid the elements of discontent and demoralization 
which are inherent in our present settlements. 

46. It would also add essentially to the valuo of property. At present, as a settle- 
ment draws near its close, the acquisition of land must bo felt somewLat to resemble a lottery. 
It is quite uncertain what the future burdens upon it will be. In so far as the projected system 
might take effect, the action of the settlement, or at least its mode of action in effecting a 
rateable change, would be known and anticipated, and that would give a full confidence and 
security. 

47. It is true that the system could not at once bo 'applied to all settlements. In some 
districts the original settlements may have been made, as in Gonickpore and Bundelkhuud, in 
such a period of backwardness that a long course of improvement might demand a re-settlement 
upon the merits of each estate. In others, tho inequality of the original settlement in different 
estates might bo found so great as to call for an entirely new assessment. But there would 
still. His Honour feels certain, remain a large number of districts— perhaps in these Provinces the 
majority — to which tho system might bo applied with success; and in the end, as all settlements 
become uniform in their incidence, it might bo adopted as the universal rule. 

43. A list of districts, so far as tho revision of settlement has gone, with their former and 
new jummas, and tho rates of tho latter on the cultivated area and on tho culturable area 
(including the cultivated), is given in an appendix. Tho variation in these rates will be 
suggestive of the course that might be pursued. 

49. To sum up. When a sottloment is within a few years of its close, it would be (under 
the plan proposed) for tho Government of tho day to determine whether, from great inequalities 
of assessment, there should not bo a detailed revision of settlement. 

50. In some districts tho letting valuo of land might bo found to have increased in so 
small a degree, and tho original demand to have been so fair, [that tho settlement might bo 
prolonged for a further period, or indefinitely, without change ; while in others rent might be 
found to liave so advanced, or the standard of original settlement to have been so low, as to 
warrant the imposition of a rateable cnlianccmcnt. 

51. It may bo a rash thing, in view of the unknown clianges and developments of the 
future, to hazard advice to posterity. But these suggestions aro the result of considerable 
reflection; and the Lieutenant-Governor lias felt bound to put them upon record for such possible 
consideration as they may bo found hereafter to deserve. 

52. ^Meanwhile, tho Lieutenant-Governor thinks tluit tho revised settlement should, as a 
rule, continue to be confirmed for periods of not more than thirty years. 


APPENDIX A TO No. 59. 


No. 1010, dalod Naini Tal, tbo 2Sth Juno 1871. 

Prom— 0. A. Ettioir, Enij., Soorotary to tbo QovornmoDt of tbo Nortb-Wostorn Provinces, 

To— Tbo Secretary to tbo Board of Bovonuo, Nortb-Westorn Provinces. 

TtBPBttarNa to a previous correspondence on tho subject of tho Boolundshuhur settlement, 
I am directed to forward copies of a Despatch, No. 270, dated 20th May 1871, from tho Gov- 
ernment of India. 

2. It will bo observed that tho Governor General in Couneil has aeeeded to tho views of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in respect of tho practical course to bo followed, and His Honour, act- 
ing on tho permission given in paragraph 9, has been pleased accordingly to confirm tho settle- 
ment for thirty years, — that is, to tho oloso of 1888-89. You will bo soparatoly addressed in 
respect of certain estates tho proprietors of which accopted a higher assessment, on tho imder- 
standing that it was to be permanent. 
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3. As regards tbe taking of engagements for cesses, I am to say that the Lieutenant- 
Governor has requested a reconsideration of the orders conveyed in paragraph 17, and the 
result will be communicated to you hereafter. 

4. Meanwhile, I am to invite the attention of the Board to the strictures of the Govern- 
ment of India, not only as regards the existing conditions laid down by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment for conceding a permanent assessment of the land revenue, but also as regards the 
established principles of temporary settlements. A few remarks are here offered, mainly as indi- 
cative of the points on which the views of the Board are invited. 

6. First . — On the conditions for a permanent settlement. 

On 13th February 1869 the diflieulties in the way of applying the prescribed rules for 
permanent settlement to the Pergunnah of Baghput, Zilla Meerut, were submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India. Prom various causes the standard rent was found to be greatly below that pre- 
vailing elsewhere. A full jumma, Mr. Porbes showed, would at these rates be about £24,500. 
The old assessment was £14,800, and Mr. Porbes believed that for the present it could not 
safely be raised higher than £21, 000. His Honour tliought that, where the full assessment could 
be imposed within, say, seven years, such full assessment might be assumed as the basis of 
permanent assessment, on the ground that rents would before long rise in this pergunnah “ to 
the standard prevailing elsewhere.” 


6. The extraordinary and sudden rise of rents in Boolundshuhur led the Lieutenant- 
Governor subsequently to take a wider view of the question; and the subject was discussed in 

His Honour’s Minute,* dated 22nd December 1869, 
T Goveramonfc of Ind.a oa I2tu instructions Were solicited from the Gov- 


Jaauarj following. 


ornment of India. 


7. It was pointed out that the conditions on which the formation of a permanent settle- 
ment was conceded by Her Majesty’s Government were defective in not providing for the con- 
tingency of rents being at the time of assessment below the prevailing standard. In paragraph. 
38 a third condition was accordingly suggested, in addition to the two already laid down, by 
Her Majesty’s Government; and in paragraph 39 the subject was commended to the considera- 
tion of your Board, with the remark that “it might perhaps be possible to lay down some 
standard of average rates, below which no settlement shall be confirmed in perpetuity.” 


8. In paragraph 40 it was further discussed whether, under certain limitations, it might 
not be expedient to make the land revenue as settled in perpetuity subject to revision, if the rise 
. „ , . , . , ... .... . in the price of agricultural producef should in the 

His Honour said: “If care is taken that no 


settlement be confirmed in perpetuity, unless upon adequate rates of rent, and with such a con- 
dition as to rateable increase in proportion to increase of prices, the sacrifice of revenue would 
be mainly limited to what is legitimate, namely, the relinquishment of a share in the profits 
hereafter created by the investment of labour and capital.” 


9. On a review of what was thus laid before the Supreme Government, His Excellency in 
Council has requested that the Lleutenaut-Govemor “ will now reconsider this great question 
of the permanent settlement of the North-Western Provinces.” In complying with this request. 
His Honour trusts that he will receive the benefit of the Board’s advice. 


10. In addition to what has been said above, the Lieutenant-Governor will at present onl y 
suggest the further consideration whether the transition state, the results of which have been 
so marked in Boolundshuhur, can be said to have been passed in any part of these Provinces. 
As stated in paragraph 21 of the Minute above quoted, under “ ordinary circumstances (where, 
at any rate, a revision of settlement is not in immediate prospect), proprietors may be trusted 
from^ self-interest to raise the rates as high as cultivating profits, limited by custom, will 
admit ” ; but the process is gradual. It is probable that the extraordinary and sudden causes 
which wrought in Boolundshuhur have been operative in a similar manner (though in various 
degrees) in other parts of the country. But it cannot be said that the operation lias anywhere 
ceased, and in some parts (as Rohilkhund and Goruckpore) it is probably as yet in great measure 
prospective. When the limit has been reached, of assertion of his rights on the part of the pro- 
prietor as against the cultivator, supported by custom and law, a season of comparative equili- 
brium may be expected. This of course can be tested only by the lapse of some years. .And 
until this shall have come to pass, it may be unwise to advocate a final fixing of the Govern- 
ment revenue. In reference to these remarks, the Board will consider whether in their view such 
an equilibrium has been anywhere reached, or whether, on the contrary, it is not rather to be 
assumed that the transition period has not been as yet fully passed through in any tract of 
country in these parts. 


11. In paragraph 31 the Governor-General in Council !has further suggested that as an 
increase of assets from canal-irrigation has been admitted a valid reason for refusing a permanent 
settlement, so also the introduction of railways, markets, or other public works, ought equally 
to be a bar to permanency. The two classes of causes are, however, essentially different ; the 
one increases produce; the other, under certain circumstances, increases prices. The latter would 
no doubt, to some extent, be met by the provision already proposed for allowing a revision of the 
permanent assessment in districts in which, from any causes (such as the construction of rail- 
ways or other works, as well as from a fall in the value of money), prices might be shown to have 
risen above a certain ratio. 
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system oftssffment a”ap°pT;ed trtemp™^ Government of India on the existing 
that there must be “somSin. esseXK^l 

Endeavouring to reduce to distinct ehiro-pa fli ^ system of assessment.-’' 

,.th„ hinted .1 ,h„ direetly „p„».d), tS.y ".St fo t 

ir Th! it f Id »d ol propriefary proSte encestlve. 

>ot“ f "" '■”* “ “• »l-e, of th. nyoto n,o 

III. Government i. ehnt out from profiling by ri.e of rent within the term of .etlle- 

• ,'T‘ "* ““ S‘ “* B«»l™aeh.hn, it 

Honour'bll m“. stad,ey!"Tt fs‘’Sd‘ settlements 
is 33 per cent, of what the full revenue 8inuirbe“thrrfnii ’ North- Western Provinces. It 

revenue being taken o„ Mr. DanielPs o.lcuhtlon at’fUlOOO 
Jhe rental is tliorcfore assumed at £i82 0ort Rnf n. I 

revenue is £123 000, which is elt per cfif fund no^t'aV pe?S 
of the assumed rental. The gross rental is believed to have 
increased about 14 Pcr cent, since the assessment ,i„s made and 
tho full revenue would therefore be as stat^^d tn fits. 

December 1869 14 per cent, bighe'r 
Government of India seem to have erroneously assumed that Ih s 
IS the same thing as to say that the assessmint is less by 14 n^r 

cltonh"eren?a7.““"'-‘’' that it is 36o"r35p^r^ 


• 11 11 — ••wKsvv.ii* AAuviucea. J.U 

IS alleged that Government “is obtain- 
ing only about 35 per cent, of the rental 
of land"; and it is said “that the 
amount of the revenue is so small, is a 
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Excellencj in Council contemplates a praetical remedy. It can hardly be in that o£ any direct 
assessment on the protected ryot by the State of an additional demand representing the share of 
the revenue held back by him, i.e., a partial ryotwaree assessment. 

20. His Honour takes the meaning of the Governor-General in Council to be that -where 
cultivators are protected, and conseq^uently pay lower than market rates, there the revenue 
should nevertheless be assessed on the proprietor as if full market rates were received by him. 
It will be for the Board to consider how far the existing rules may bo rendered more efiective 
for attaining this object. To a certain extent they do already attain it, — that is to say, the 
‘ ‘ average rates ” of prevailing rent are carefully considered, as well as actual rentals, and such rates 
do already, in point of fact, influence the assessment. Where, also, there are classes of specially- 
privileged (or 5 «asi-proprietary) cultivators intercepting a part of the customary, rent which 
would otherwise reach the engaging proprietor, the revenue is nevertheless assessed at its full 
rate. If the rules now in force. are not sufficiently decisive and explicit on this point, it will be 
for the Board to propose an amendment. But the danger (which will be further noticed below) 
must be kept in view of assessing upon a theoretical assumption of inadeq^uate rents, whether 
such inadequacy be assumed to arise from general or from special causes. ' 

21. There is another branch of the question which perhaps deserves attention, namely, the 
necessity for the deduction of a full half of the assets in the assessment of large talookdars, and 
also of imperfectly cultivated tracts. This consideration applies probably with greater force 
to other Provinces than to the North-Western Provinces, but it should not for that reason be 
left out of sight by the Board. 

22. lirst . — As regards large talookas, those parts of the land may be eliminated in which 
sub-proprietary rights have been recognized, for there the half-asset margin is clearly not more 
than sufficient to meet the requirements of the double class of proprietors. But where sub- 
ordinate rights have been stamped out, and a large rental is realized with little risk or expense, 
it might be questioned whether the sacrifice of half the rental is necessary. The Lieutenant- 
Governor is not prepared to say that a differential standard could be maintained, especially in 
these Provinces, where such properties are comparatively rare ; but as the first principles of our 
settlements have been now called in question, it may be advisable to consider whether any 
change is possible or desirable. It should be borne in mind that such estates are liable to 
disintegration j and that the settlement must be so framed that their component parts, if held 
separately, shall stand and prosper under the quota of revenue for which they are responsible. 

23. Secondly , — ^Backward and partially-developed tracts are rare in these Provinces, and where 
they do exist to any extent — as in the Terai, Singrowlie, and the hills — the system is different, the 
occupants of the soil being dealt with more directly than elsewhere. At the same time it might 
be well, by way of precaution, with greater distinctness, to declare the principle that the rule of 
settlement at half the assets does not apply to imperfectly cultivated and backward tracts, 

24. Before quitting this part of the subject, I am to remark that the real difficulty, as it 
appears to His Honour, which has been so clearly brought out in the Boolundshuhur settlement, 
is not occasioned by the inadequacy of " well-protected rents ; but, on the one himd, by the 
apprehended inadequacy of the general standard of rent prevailing at the time of settlement, 
and, on the other hand, by the danger of assessing additional revenue on the assumption that 
the standard of rent will shortly rise (as it actually did in Boolundshuhur) and become fully 
developed long before the term of settlement closes. His Honour confesses that, for the reasons 
stated in his Minute of 22nd December, paragraph 21, he cannot see a full remedy. Settle- 
ment Officers do even now, to some extent, assess upon an expected rise of rent where there are 
evident signs that such a rise is approaching; and it is notorious that a rise in the revenue 
demand is almost invariably followed by a corresponding rise in rentals. But there is evidently 
a danger in the general application of any such principle : for frequently “ the measure of 
anticipated enhancement, or the cerSinty of any enhancement at all, must, under such circum- 
stances, rest on mere hypothesis; and such assessment upon speculative assets might seriously 
depress and injure the proprietary interest. It would therefore be dangerous to allow the 
assessing officer to leave the hard ground of current standard rates, and, speculating qn an 
expected enhancement, to rate his assessments upon such expectations.^^ Still, imder certain 
limitations, and with the safeguard th it now exists, of the assumed average or standard rates 
being first reviewed and sanctioned, pergunnah by pergunnah, by the Board, some license in this 
direction might be expressly permitted to Settlement Officers, as, indeed, it is already practical- 
ly taken by them; and, such being the case, it is for the Board to consider whether the prin- 
ciples on which such anticipation of rise in rent is admissible should not be distinctly laid down 
for their guidance. 

25. Thirdly.— third objection appears to he that Government is shut out for a long- 
term of years from the increased value which may accrue to land from causes other than those 
dependent on the labour and capital of the landholders. These are explained in paragraph 31 of 
the Despatch. That paragraph applies immediately to permanent settlements; but His Honour 
gathers that, in the view of His Excellency in Council, they apply also, to a great extent, to 
temporary settlements, for at paragraph 25 it is stated that “ the reasons which have been 
assigned by the Lieutenant-Governor for the opinion that the existing conditions for a permar 
nent settlement are insufficient, seem also to apply, to a great extent, to the conditions under 
which settlements in the North-Western Brovinces are made for a term cf thirty years.'' 


26. On this subject His Honour would wish the Board' to refer- to^the correspondence 
• j. o between the Board and Government in I860;-* on 

sa resB, dated I4tli February 1860. the question as. applicable to. increase of assets from 
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canal irrigation. The liability is admitted in this respect and will perhaps, to some extent, be 
met by the “landlord’s rate'” on the increasing area of irrigation. But, as already noticed^ 
there is a broad distinction between this and the other causes of increased value indicated in para- 
graph 31 : the former increasing the produce in a definite and ascertainable measure, the latter 
increasing chiefly the vahie of the produce. It will be for the Board to consider whether any 
such condition as should leave the assessments open to fresh increase of taxation during the 
term of the settlement, in consequence of the diminished value of the precious metals, or the 
opening of railways, roads, and markets, would be compatible with the secure and fixed value of 
property for a term of years which is the cardinal basis of the existing system of settlement. 
It may be questioned whether the Doab, for example, would have reached to its present 
prosperity under such a system during the recently expired settlement j for each and all of the 
causes indicated by the Government of India have successively exercised a direct and powerful 
effect upon that tract during these thirty years, and each (under the supposed conditions) would 
have warranted the Government in stepping in and imposing an increase on its demand. 

&7, The Lieutenant-Governor has on the present occasion confined himself mainly to 
indicating the several questions raised by this important Despatch. His Honour need not add 
that he looks with confidence to the Board to consider with earnestness and impartiality the 
various subjects thus propounded for discussion. His Excellency in Council has himself 
enjoined the' necessity of extreme caution. On the one hand, we have to consider a 
system which has been built up by the labours of some of tbe most eminent men whom India 
has seen; we are bound to confine our suggestions to that which is practical, and which will 
conform itself to the state of property indigenous in these Provinces, and as confirmed or modified 
by the course of nearly three quarters of a century’s legislation ; we are bound also to consider 
the prosperity of the country and its ability to resist misfortune of season ; and, above all, to 
remember that the maintenance of a contented and substantial peasantry and proprietary is a 
condition that must take precedence of every other. On the other hand, we are bound unpre- 
judicedly to consider whether the Imperial revenues are in any respect unnecessarily sacrificed 
and, if so, to the best of our ability to provide a remedy. His Honour is sure that the Sudder 
Board of Revenue will not bo found wanting in the proper treatment of this momentous ques- 
ti on. 


APPENDIX B TO No. 59. 
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C. A. ELLIOTT, 

Secretary to the Government of the North-Western Provinces. 


APPENDIX C TO No. 69. 

Dated Azirngncb, the 26th Angnat 1873. 

From — J. R, Rbid, Eaq., Sottlomoat Oflioer, Azimgnrh, 

To— His Honour the LlBClBNiNT-aoVEUtiQB of the Notth-Weatara Pcoviuoea. 

Your letter of the 16th reached me on the 21st. Before replying I wished to make 
inquiry about one or two points, otherwise I should have written to you at once. 
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As you are aware, the permanently-settled pergunnahs are situated in the extreme east corner 
of the district. Settlement operations began on the south of the district, and have progressed 
round it from west to east. Ilence it is only lately that we have come near the permanently- 
settled pergunnahs. Pergunnahs Sikunderpore and Budaon contain only permanently-set- 
tled villages, and we have not entered them. Pergunnah Nuthoopore contains 103 permanent- 
ly and 318 temporarily settled villages. In accordance with the permission given by you in 
May 1873, all the villages of Pergunnah Nuthoopore were surveyed last season (1873-73). 
The statistical statements, etc., that are required for assessment purposes are now being com- 
piled from the survey records, and I hope to be able to inspect the pergimnah this cold season, 
village by village, and assess the temporarily-settled estates. I shall of course make as careful 
and elaborate an inquiry as I can into the comparative condition of the two kinds of estates. 

What I say below, therefore, is not based on a detailed inspection of a large number of per- 
manently-settled villages. There are a few such villages scattered throughout other pergunnahs 
besides those named above. Some of these detached villages I have inspected. Eogers has 
inspected others. Mr. Vaughan, who had charge of the survey of Nuthoopore last cold season, 
has of course visited many of the villages of that pergunnah, and I liave during my stay 
here made many inquiries from intelligent natives, official and non-official, about the two 
systems of settlement. The opinions I now state are the expression of the impressions I have 
derived from these sources. 

I at present decidedly believe that there is little difference in the effects of the two 
systems of settlement upon the land and people. 

In mauy permanently-settled estates in Nuthoopore, Sikunderpore, and Budaon the profits 
that accrue to the zemindars are, with reference to the land revenue, very great. Settlement 
was made when of the culturable area of many villages very little was cultivated. I cannot 
give you details of area, but the jummas of the following estates will speak for themselves: — 

The jumma of Talooka Futtehpore in Pergunnah Nuthoopore is Rs. 1,037. The assets 
now are not less than Es. 10,000. 

The jumma of Talooka Doobaree in the same pergunnah is Es. 3,371. The assets are 
not less than Rs. 34,000. 

The jumma of Sonadeeh in Pergunnah Sikunderpore is Rs. 51. The assets are at least 
Es. 4,000. 

Not having thecanoongoe and papers of Pergunnah Sikunderpore here, I cannot give you 
the jumma and assets of the whole of Talooka Awaiyan. But half of the village Jof Pursia in 
Pergunnah Nuthoopore belongs to the talooka. Its jumma is Rs. 17-3, and the assets are 
Es. 600. The profits from the whole talooka are not relatively so enormous, but they are 
well knovra to be great. 

Illustrations might be multiplied. These are given because they will be used again. 

According to theory, one should find estates like these in the most fiourishing condition, 
with all manner of improvements introduced, and zemindars very well-to-do and most liberal 
to their tenants. 

But in fact, in riding through these villages and through the pergunnahs generally, you 
would not detect anything in the appearance of the people and land, in the number of wells 
aud other means of irrigation, the kind and look of the crops, the size of the houses, the air 
and condition of the people aud cattle, to make you suspect that the zemindars enjoy a different 
tenure from their neighbours of similar caste and condition in temporarily-settled estates. 
There Is as much capital laid out aud industry bestowed on the land In the one set of estates as 
in the other. It may be said that so much land has been brought under cultivation in the 
permanently-settled villages, because of the permanency of the tenure. I do not think so. 
In some of the temporary-settled pergunnahs of the district, the cultivated area since last 
settlement only has increased on the average over the whole pergunnahs 30 and 40 per cent., 
and extension of cultivation in this part of the country, where unirrigated crops come to little, 
means an increase, more or less, in the number of wells. I tried to explain in the letter sent 
to the Board about settlements to which you refer, that the people in this district generally 
are so destitute of capital, aud the land is so much subdivided, that large and sudden improve- 
ments are not possible, while the pressure of population compels a gradual extension of cultiva- 
tion and the carrying out of works, such as the sinking of wells, settling of hamlets, and the 
like, which are necessary to profitable husbandry. ^ There are some rather large proprietors in 
the permanently-settled pergunnahs ; but I cannot learn that any one of them has laid out 
much capital in the improvement of his estate. There are not many in other parts of the dis- 
trict ; and, with the exception of Mr. Martin, a European grantee, I have never heard of, or 
seen, any considerable improvements that they have effected. The disposition to improve 
either in permanently or temporarily settled estates is not, I suspect, affected by the tenure, 
and belongs to the individual, not to his class. 

I have said that In the permanently-settled pergunnahs are some rather large proprietors. 
Of these some are hereditary proprietors,' others the descendants of persons who purchased at 
sales for arrears of revenue in the early days of English rule. The condition of the large 
proprietors is similar to that of large proprietors all the world over: some are well-to-do, 
others the opposite. 
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The Talooka of Fufctehpore mentioned above was the property of one man. Recently It 
has been sold at auction, all except one or two villages. The price realized at the sale is far 
below the value of the estate, simply because there are many mortgages and incumbrances, 
incurred by the late proprietor, to be paid off before the purchaser can obtain full possession. 

The hereditary Talooka of Awaiyan, the property of one man, has also recently passed by 
' Sale into the hands of a stranger. 

Baboo Deokeenundun, of Benares, was proprietor by purehase at auction for arrears of 
revenue of a fine estate in Pergunnah Sikunderpore. A large part of it has been sold in con- 
sequence of his mismanagement. 

The estate of one of the two surviving sons of the late Gunga Singh, who was the most 
influential talookdar in Pergunnah Sikunderpore, is irretrievably involved. 

No more instances of this sort are needed. Numbers are to be met with in every district, 
whether permanently or temporarily assessed. The permanency of the settlement, joined with 
very large profits, no more saves individuals like those mentioned from extravagance and 
ruin than, independent of large profits, does it make others well-to-do. ^ 

A considerable part of Pergunnah Nuthoopore is held by communities. They are Misr 
Brahmans and AIuls (or Koonbees). The circumstances of these communities also vary; 
the Alisr and AIuls of Suknour are very well-to-do. Some of their villages are permanently 
settled, others temporarily. Their villages, especially those of the AIuls, are in excellent 
order. But as much care is given to cultivation in the temporarily-assessed villages as in the 
permanentlj'-assessed. The villages of the AIuls of Sultanpore are temporarily assessed. 
They are in a high state of cultivation, the people are well-to-do, and the Government revenue 
is punctually realized. The AIuls of Injaulee hold a permanently-assessed estate, and are in- 
dustrious cultivators. The jumma of the estate, too, is light, yet they are in difficulties, and 
the revenue is got in with much delay. The village of Sonadeeh, spoken of above, was held 
by Koour Rajpoots. They hold now only IJ or 3 annas of the estate. In spite of the enormous 
profits from the estate, the rest of it has been sold to a number of str.angers. It is the same story 
as is to be heard in the temporarily-settled pergunnahs ; some communities flourish, others fail, 
irrespective of the revenue, and in the permanently-settled pergunnahs apparently irrespective 
of the tenure. 

By law there is a class of cultivators at fixed rates in the permanently-settled pergunnahs 
- which does not exist in the temporarily-settled pergunnahs. There are, I believe, a consider- 
able number of tenants at fixed rates in Pergunnah Sikunderpore. But, as to ordinary 
tenants, I cannot learn that they arc generally in better circumstances, or are more liberally 
treated in the one set of estates than in the other. I knosv no zemindar in this district, whether 
in the temporarily or permanently settled pergunnahs, who has yielded, or is disposed to yield, 
more to his tenants than the law requires, and the great majority of zemindars would not yield 
even that if they could help it. The character of their o\m tenure under Government does not, 
I believe, affect their bearing towards their tenants. According to up-bringing and natural 
disposition, some ate harsh, others are gentle; but the zemindar under the one system is neces- 
sarily no harsher or gentler than that under the other. 

I much regret that I cannot give you a statement regarding the comparative selling price 
of land in estates of both kinds. The transfer statements for Nuthoopore have not yet been 
compiled. But it is a matter of notoriety that the price of land in the permanently-settled vil- 
lages is much greater than In the temporarily-settled. The profits being so large in reference 
to the revenue, it could not be otherwise. In this connection I venture to say that the issue 
in discussion about the effect of a permanent settlement of the land tax seems to me to be often 
closely drawn ; and, if correctly drawn, it is not easy of proof. Suppose that there were a differ- 
ence for the better in the average condition of laud and people in pergunnahs permanently settled, 
as compared with those that arc temporarily settled, it would not follow that the effect is due 
merely to the permanency of the jumma, independent of the immense profits that a settlement 
made in a very undeveloped state of the country has enabled the landholders to secure. In 
permanently-settled estates in which the landholders' share of profits has increased inordinate- 
ly, a better condition of things as respects land and people might naturally be looked for than 
in estates of the same tenure in which the profits are less. The more profitable the estate has 
been, the greater should have been the amount of capital and labour expended upon it. This 
point would need to be cleared up. Suppose that it were found to be as has been assumed ; 
then, to estimate the effect of the permanency of the assessment alone, it would be necessary 
to examine the history only of estates of both kinds which started at the same time, under 
similar conditions of jumma,' soil, 'irrigation, population, etc. This would be no easy task; 
extension of cultivation and enlargement of profits like those which have taken place in many 
permanently-assessed estates are not possible in most estates that we may now wish to settle 
permanently. To calculate the consequences on the land and people of declaring permanent 
the revised assessment on suoh estates, we ought to take note of the effect of the permanent 
settlement in those villages only in which there was little room left for development at the 
time of settlement. 

The last jummas that I gave out, those of Pergunnahs Kourea and Atrowlea, were well 
received. The enhancement on the old jumma was over 30 per cent. But the enhancement 
in Pergunnah Nizamabad was the cause of much outcry, and has, I am very sorry to feel, 
estranged the people a good deal from me. I api satisfied that I have not taken more than the 
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prescribed share of assets ; in many cases I have taken less. But an enhancement of 33 per cent, 
must cause hardship at first. Had the rule of rmsudec jummas come out in time, I should have 
used it in Pergunnah Nizamabad. But the revenue has been collected this year, and I fear 
that again to unsettle the minds of the people would be a greater evil than the hardship tliat 
could now be relieved by a russndea jumma. How to deal with cases of severe en- 
hancement is a difficult question. The rumidee jumma rule gives, after all, only a 
slight alleviation of the landholders' trouble. Government must in many cases be content with 
less than the prescribed share of the rental. With reference to the circumstances of many estates, 
I have not taken more than 40 per cent, of it. Even then the enhancement is often great. 
I most earnestly hope that the people of this district will never again have to pass through 
another settlement like the present. And in writing to the Board regarding settlement, I 
said that if the papers which we have now prepared be kept up, a ten-yearly revision of the 
assessment might be made without much hindrance to progress. I have indicated above why 
extension of cultivation, so far as it is now possible, is not likely to be much impeded in this 
part of the country by periodical revision of the jumma, while carefully-framed rules could pro- 
tect those who had not at the time of revision recouped from the profits of the land any capital 
laid out upon it. 

APPENDIX D TO No. 69, 

Note by E. 0. Boca, Etq.i Offioialing Seorctary to tho Board of Rovonuo of tbo North-Wcjtlcrn Provincra, on 

tbo tnaiiiioiinnoo of curreot n^ricuttaial rccortla. 

The enormous expense which the settlements of districts have of late years involved, as 
well as the protracted terms which they have occupied, are due not so much to the process of 
assessing revised revenues as to the necessity which has been found for the thorough re-casting 
of village records and registers, and for the re-measurement of field areas. 

The necessity for tho expenditure on these two branches of settlement work has arisen 
partly from the inaccuracy of former measurements and surveys, and partly from the almost 
entire absence of any efficient system of maintaining correct records from yc.ar to year. 

The present settlement operations have in some districts already furnished, and in other dis- 
tricts will shortly furnish, a complete, and for the time an accurate, series of maps and records. 

But the records will become useless, and their rectification will periodically entail the same 
expenditure which has been incurred now (whether tho present assessment bo of a temporary or 
permanent character), unless a careful system be introduced of keeping them corrected in accord- 
ance with the changes of each year. 

Some idea of tho cost of tho re-casting of records may be gained from tho following 
figures : — 

Mynpoory contains 1,036,736 acres, and its settlement has cost Ils. 3,89,496. 

Eurruokabad contains 1,103,133 acres, and its settlement has cost over Es. 4,00,000. 

Settlements consist of three main classes of work — measurement, assessment, and re-cast- 
ing of records. 

Measurement costs nearly Ks. 100 per 1,000 acres, inclusive o£ officers' salaries, i.e,, 

R,. about Es. 11,10,000 in tho examples given.* 
• Mynpoory .... 1 , 03 , GOO Inspection for purposes of assessment costs con- 

Furruciiabail .... 1 , 10,100 sidcrably less than measurement. The charges for 

measurement and inspection are therefore less tluin one-lialf and re-casting of records more than 
one-half the total cost. 

It may safely be assumed that the revision of records has cost not less than two lakhs of 
rupees for each district, and that for the whole Provinces a charge of seventy or eighty lakhs 
will have been incurred in the revision of records alone, 

I am aware that the Board of Eevenue Iwve already taken under consideration the ques- 
tion of the maintenance of annually corrected records ; and I believe that I am right in stating 
that Mr. Inglis, when Senior Member of the Board of Eevenue, strongly urged the importance of 
deputing the supervision of village statistics to a special subordinate staff. Mr. Eeid, now 
officiating as Senior Member of the Board, has prominently noticed the whole question in his 
Note on permanent settlement, and has elsewhere insisted on tho necessity for giving to the 
matter the most serious attention. 

There is no doubt that there is little hope of maintaining correct annual records without 
some addition to the present staff of our tuhseelee establishment, but I would also question 
whether the work to be performed under the superintendence of this special staff will be 
uniformly and effectively carried out if committed to the charge of a large number of Eevenue 
officers, whoso action in such matters must always be unequal, and whose responsibility regard- 
ing work which cannot, from its nature, be summarily executed, is greatly weakened by the 
changes which necessarily occur in the covenanted staff of each district from time to time. 
I feel sure that the present proposals cannot be properly carried out, unless the responsibility 
is concentrated, and I would suggest for the purpose a Junior Secretarysliip under the Board 
of Eevenue. 

It is a fact that records are not kept up to date at the present time, though stringent 
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orders exist requiring Collectors to correct ttem. These orders are not carried out, partly on 
account of inefficient machinery, and partly on account of the other reasons stated in the last 
paragraph; and this is the case even in drstriets which have lately been under settlement, and 
in which records were handed over to the Collectors lately reconstructed at an enormous 
expense. 

I advocate the permanent employment of a special officer under the Board of Eevenue for 
the supervision of the maintenance of records, in whom the responsibility should be con- 
centrated. 

The work, like that of settlement, is of a separate and special character, and complete in 
itself; it must be carried on doubtless by the aycBcy of district officers; but, as in the ease of 
police and excise, its performance must be made uniform, and its results condensed through 
a single channel. 

I divide the work that has to be done under three heads : — 

1st,— The supervision of the agency to whom the maintenance of correct village papers is 
entrusted, with the main object of securing an accurate record of occupation 
and rents. 

Snd. —The provision of an annual series of agricultural statistics. 

3rd . — The efficient instruction of the putwarees, or village accountants, who form the 
working machinery by whieh the above objects must be attained. 

I will give a rough and brief sketch of the method which I think should be adopted for 
the preparation of annual records. 

It is impossible for any village papers to be correctly kept up from year to year without 
an annual field-to-field visitation on the part of the putwarees, or village accountants. 

In making this statement, I have the support of a largenumber of Settlement and Revenue 
officers whom I have consulted on the subject. The Punjab rules lately published rightly 
insist upon the same point. 

The basis of the village papers should, then* be a form in whieh the fields are entered in 
the order in which they occur upon the map — in Settlement phraseology, a ‘ ‘ khusrah war’'’ form, — 
and not, as at present, in a form in whieh the fields are arranged according to their position as 
part of the cultivator’s holding. The latter would be retained, but in a subordinate position. 
The former bears to the latter much the same relation that a day-book does to a ledger, and 
it would be just as difficult for a putwaree to enter the constant changes in his village in a 
jummabundee or ledger form, as for a busy tradesman to enter his receipts directly in his ledger 
instead of his day-book. 

Without a form in which fields are arranged according to their local position, it is impos- 
sible to hope for a field inspection from a putwaree, and without a field inspection it is impos- 
sible to hope for a correct record. 

One of our best Deputy Collectors (Imdad AH) insists most strongly on this point, and is 
firmly convinced that, if it is not done, our records must fall again into utter confusion. I quite 
agree with him. 

The time required for the preparation of such a form will not be great. In Cawnpore each 
putwaree has about 1,000 fields in his circle, and, as 1 have proved that a good ameencan easily 
record statistics of 150 fields in a day, a putwaree should certainly be able to manage 100 in a 
day, at which rate he would complete his circle in ten days. 

The record whieh he will thus form by actual inspection will be the basis of the whole 
series of village papers, and it will be the record which will be specially subject to attestation' 
It will contain the name of the owner and the cultivator of each field, the crop which is grow- 
ing in it, and the fact of its being irrigated or not. 

The examination of the entries in such a record can be made by the testing officer,, map 
in hand, with great ease and despatch, and this is a very great object to secure. 

Mr. Reid has remarked that agricultural statistics, if honestly collected, will be useful 
at succeeding settlements. They will simply be invaluable. 

At present a Settlement Officer, in order to complete the inspection of one district in three' 
or four years, has to make a hasty tour through at least two or three villages each day. Such 
a rapid inspection merely gives him an opportunity of guessing hurriedly at the capability of 
each tract through which he passes. 

The fraud of zemindars, or the accident of an exceptionally good or exceptionally bad 
season, may lead him to form completely erroneous ideas of the quality of the land. This cir- 
cumstance is indeed a strong argument against a permanent settlement at the present time. Our 
assessments have been made on the basis of rapid inspections and incorrect records. We have 
had no agricultural information as to crops and irrigation, except what has been founded on the 
data hurriedly noted at the time of measurement. I know this as a Settlement Officer myself, 
and I have heard many other Settlement Officers say the same. I ■will give a fact in illustra- 
tion of my meaning. ' Li the year of measurement 3,000 acres were noted in a certain tract as 
bearing Indiau-com, which is one of the test crops of good land (for only the best land bears 
Indian-com). Next year I employed a special staff to register the crops on the same tract; 
6,000 acres were proved to bear Indian-corn. 
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A^airij I have been informed that the revision of some tracts lately settled has been already 
found necessary, in consequence of the over-estimate made by the Settlement Officer of the cul- 
tivated area which was based on existing, but, as it happened, exceptional facts. 

The whole of the uncertainty which affects our present assessments to such a serious extent 
would be swept away by a series of even tolerably accurate field statistics. 

It is not the intention of the present proposals to embrace an attempt to secure the ascer- 
tainment of real rentals, except as an incidental and subordinate part of the work. The best 
system could not cope with the collusive concealment of rents where landlord and tenant both 
agree to put forward a fraudulent rental. 

Fraudulent rentals are put forward now, but we Settlement Officers cannot discover which 
are fraudulent and which true. We have therefore to found our estimate of the agricultural 
value of each village on facts unconnected with its individual rent-roll. We find that certain 
classes of land can, and do, in a sufficient number of well-investigated cases, bear certain rates, 
and'we apply those rates to the land of each village, and assess on the result. 

Our main object is to ascertain the value of land. No evidenee is so good for this end 
as the history of the crops and irrigation of each field for a succession of years, and a trustworthy 
statement of the average area under cultivation from year to year. 

Information on the above points is at present not available. Our hurried appraisements 
of land are therefore imperfect, and our assessments unequal and unfair. I should be very sorry 
to see my own assessments made the basis of a permanent settlement, and almost every Settlement 
Officer I know shares the feeling. 

While education progresses, as it must for some time, in advance of morality, it is pro- 
bable that more and more deceit will occur in the preparation of rent registers, and more and 
more precautions must therefore be taken to secure a series of agricultural facts on which to 
base our assessments, especially if at any time they are likely to become permanent. 

No landlord or tenant can conceal a growing crop or the mud enclosures which intersect 
his irrigated fields. These are standing witnesses against him for a period of several months 
in each year, and afford a perfect test by which the supervisor can ascertain the honesty of the 
putwaree'’s work. 

Now, if the statistics of crops, irrigation and cultivated area for a period of ten years were 
put into my hands with respect to any village in the Lower Doab, I am convinced that I could 
sit down and appraise that village more fairly than after one hurried inspection of two or three 
hours, and a perusal of a rent-roll on which I could not rely. 

For instance, if I know that a field has grown sugar-cane every third or fourth year, and 
has been irrigated every other year for the last thirtv years, I form a better idea of its value than if 
I find it growing a crop of barley, bitten by an exceptional frost in the year of inspection, and 
paying a recorded rent of one rupee an acre, i.e., about a sixth of its proper rental. 

The system which I propose would produce the following results: 

1st . — A correct record of occupancy, which would be of much value, and indirectly save 
much expense, in our Revenue Courts. 

Snd . — 'A correct record of agricultural facts which would form a sound basis for future 
assessment. 

3rd . — As far as the honesty of the people will allow of it, a continually corrected 
rent-roll. 

With regard to the last point, I have observed that where landlord and tenant collusively 
join to conceal the rental, they can effectually do it, but it happens continually that a landlord 
who is not on good terms with his tenants is just as anxious as Government can be to have the 
true rents recorded. In such cases, which are very numerous, it would be both to the advantage 
of the landlord and Government that a proper scrutiny of the rent-roll should be annually made. 

I may perhaps go further and say that it is the duty of Government, to whom the landlord pays 
the putwaree's fees, to see that this is done. 

The chief duty of the special subordinate staff whose organization I recommend would be 
to test the “ khusrahwar record, — i.e., the record framed on the ground in each village. The 
fields in the record being arranged in the same order that they occur on the map {i.e., on the 
ground), the entries can be rapidly tested, and a really efficient check guaranteed by a compara- 
tively small number of supervisors. 

The Collector of each district and his staff of Revenue ofiicers should be made responsible 
for the supervision of the subordinate staff of supervisors, a percentage of whose work they 
should themselves test, while it will be one of the chief duties of a special officer, whose appoint- 
ment as an agent of the Board of Revenue I suggest, to test the work of each district and see 
that it is being efficiently and uniformly carried out. 

But, besides the main results which the suggested system would produce, a collateral 
effect of no small importance would be obtained. 

It is evident that by an efficiently tested registration of agricultural facts on the spot a 
vast amount of agricultural information will be made available for the use of Government, 
which, if properly handled, may become of very great value. 

The whole of our administration of an agricultural country like India must be intimately 
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«x)nnected with its agricultural circumstances, and it appears to be of importance that Govern- 
ment should be kept continually supplied with the agricultural statistics and facts of each 
successive year. 

In urging the necessity for the collection of agricultural statistics, I need hardly do more 
than refer to the questions which were asked, but unanswered, after the American war regard- 
ing the change in the area under cotton, and the character of the crops which had given way 
to it. 

It is true that under special pressure some information has since been collected about 
cotton, but we are quite unprepared to furnish statistics regarding other agricultural produce, 
such as tobacco, jute, flax, etc., respecting which the Government of India have already demanded 
information. 

It is far from satisfactory to observe from the replies before the Board, submitted by dis- 
-trict officers on agricultural subjects, what an utter want of information exists, and what a 
complete absence there is of available statistics. 

The replies which were lately submitted to Government in connection with tobacco, and 
in answer to questions circulated by Mr. Bobinson, of the Pioneer, indicate that a large fund of 
practical information may be evoked by intelligent enquiry, but that its value is at present greatly 
neutralized by the absence of properly tested statistics. I fail to see the logic of an argument 
which has sometimes been put forward, that, because putwarees’ statistics always have been 
worthless, they should always continue to be so. The more worthless they are now, the more 
reason is there for taking their improvement under serious consideration. 

I might point out nmnerous advantages which will result from the collection of agricul- 
tural facts of a reliable character, but I will now only mention one which is of considerable 
importance. 

• It is a matter of great moment that Government should be aware of the effect of the intro" 
duction of the canal upon the agriculture of a district. When Settlement Officer of Purruck- 
abad, I made special enquiries on this point, but was almost entirely baffled by the absence of 
former statistics. I deplored this at the time in a paper on the subject published in the “ Eeve- 
nue Eeporter,^^ and strongly urged the careful collection of crop statistics in connection with 
the canal. 

At the same time I showed that the canal had a remarkably disturbing and, on the whole, 
improving influence on agriculture, even in a tract formerly irrigated from wells, and I pointed 
out the directions in which the disturbance took place, but from the complete absence of crop 
statistics was unable to define its extent. 

At present our ideas on the results of canal irrigation are founded on mere conjecture, which 
a series of reliable statistics would enable us to replace by knowledge based on certain and 
accurate facts. 

Agricultural facts and statistics, however well prepared, will, however, be useless, unless 
they are concentrated and arranged in an intellligent form, and to do this would be the duty of 
the officer whom I propose should be appointed under the Board, who, at the same time that he 
superintended the proper registration of facts, would collate them on a uniform and intelligently 
directed system. 

I have now noticed the results which would be effected by a correct series of agricultural 
records. But nothing can be done, unless the machinery by which they are to be produced is in 
good order. 

Neither correct records can be maintained, nor accurate agricultural statistics prepared, 
without an efficient staff of village accountants. 

The first step which ought to be taken is the education and instruction of putwarees ov 
village accountants. 

Orders have been issued over and over agmn to Collectors of districts to look after the 
instruction of their putwarees, but, though the matter is taken up now by one Collector, then by 
another, nothing is systematically or permanently effected. 

What is wanted is not so much the education of existing putwarees : unless young, they 
can learn but little. The succession to a post of putwareeship is hereditary, and the method 
of qualifying a successor is at present in this wise. An old putwaree dies, and his son of 35 
(a middle-aged man in this country) comes forward to succeed him. The Collector puts him 
under a putwaree’s teacher for six months, and after two or three perfunctory examinations 
allows him (perhaps with much hesitation) to pass as a qualified putwaree. The man is really 
incapable of learning, but he can scrawl the names of his cultivators in hieroglyphics decipher- 
able at any rate by himself, and it would create ill-feeling and be inexpedient to appoint a 
stranger who would know nothing about the agricultural history of the village. So the 
candidate carries off his certificate in triumph, and adds one more to the number of ignorant 
' accountants in whose hands the vilbge records fall into an almost inextricable state of con- 
fusion. 

What is wanted is to get hold of the coming putwarees when they are young. The 
children of putwarees, as it is, form the bulk of candidates for putwareesWps throughout the 
country, and it would be easy for district officers to force putwarees to have their children 
efficiently educated. Government schools exist in sufficient numbers to allow of their beino' 
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fccelvcd as pupils, and tlic Putwarce Pcca Fund could afford tlio payment of a sufllcient 
staff of teachers, if the present number is not cnougii. No putwarce should Ijc admitted as a 
caudidato for a putwarceship unless ho had obtained a certificate of special qualification in 
prescribed subjects. 

The arrangements for the education of candidates cannot bo left to the discretion of 
individiral Collectors: this plan has been tried and has failed ; they iniut be brought under a 
centralized and systematic organization. The Educational Department seems to mu the proper 
agency to employ for the purpose. 

Such a measure would not, I venture to submit, interfere with the hereditary character of 
succession, if stops are hvkcn to secure that every putwaree's son is sent to school. Should tho 
candidates not all be able to obhiin putwarceships, their Uevniing will have ilone them no harm 
The only acquirements really ncecssary will he the ability to read fluently and to write legibly 
and easily tho Hindi character, and to uudershand and apply the elementary arithmetical pro- 
cesses. Some practice in tracing fields on the ground from the survey ma]H would be required 
but I doubt if any education in survey would now be wante<l. In any e.'ue the main object 
would bo merely a thorough education in reading, writing and arithmetic, which most of our 
putw.areos do not at present receive, although it is the ^v•ish of Government that all classes 
should obtain it. 

The officer whoso appointment I .advocate should ho made respoiiaihle that there is a suffi- 
cient fund of efficient scholars upon which to draw for our supply of village .accountants, .'ind 
that, in the first place, every boy who by family couneetions is likely to hLCome a candidate for 
a putwarceship is sent to school. 

It may be .as well to give a rough estimate of the cost of tlie r«iuirc<l cabhlishment. 

I suggest tile appointment of at least one supervisor at every tehseelce, or perhaps one 
for every pergnnn.ah; .^[r. Iiiglis has, I understand, recommended a larger numher. There are, 
I believe, ‘1313 pergunmahs in the Frovinces, hut, :u some are very stiuill, I would limit the num- 
ber of supervisors to 300. Tlieir pay should range from Its. 30 to its. -fO, which sliould be 
defrayed from the Putwarees' Fund. The monthly allowance for each supervisor, inclusive of 
contingencies, may be roughly estinwted at Its. 50, and for the Provinces at Us. 50x300 = 
Es. 15,000, or Its. 1, SO, 000 annually. I may add that tho revision of survey now being 
brought towards a close lias provided a large number of men who have received the very train- 
ing which wo require for a supervising staff. 

The pay of the Junior Secrchary of the Ilo:ird m.ay be Es. 1,500, which, with contingencies 
and office salaries, would amount to about Es. 20,000 a year. Tlic total charge would therefore 
be about two lakhs, or little more thau half per cent, on the Provincial land revenue of 333 
lakhs. 

This expenditure would s.ave a periodical cost of 70 or SO lakhs in rc-c:istlng records, would 
supply our courts with trustworthy records of occup.ancy .and (iis far as the people theiiuielves 
permit) of rentals, and at the same time furnish a vast fund of reliable agricultural information 
for the use of Government. 

India is an agricultural country composed of a multiplicity of minute holdings, and almost 
every subject wliich we take in hand in connection with the administration of the country must 
be referred to the units of wliieh it is foimd. A measure which makes a very slight alteration 
in tho condition of each unit may have a very important effect on the whole couutrj-, since what 
may be termed tho atomic changes arc combined by an enormous multiplier. It may seem a 
little thing to ensure tho correct record of facts connected with a single field, but when we con- 
sider that the country is nothing but a congeries of single fields, the subject assumes an import- 
ance which is apt to be lost sight of in discussing the nnmipulatiou of a village register. 


No. 60.3 No- 31-1, dated tho Ist May 1871. 

Prom — A. 0. Homb, Esq., C.D., Searctary to tho Government of India, Dept, of Ravenue, 

Agtioulturo and Commerce, 

To— Tho Seoretary to tho Government of tho Noilh-'Wcslorn Provinces. 

The question of the general expediency of permanent settlements of tlio land revenue, and 
of the conditions and restrictions under which, if their expediency be conceded, they should be 
allowed, is now, as His Honour is probably aware, under the consideration of the Government 
of India. 

2. Sir John Straohey having from the first taken great interest in tins question, and have 
ing also taken part in most of the discussions of this subject which have gone on during the 
last five or six years. His Excellency the Governor- Gen oral in Council Is desirous of having on 
record his final and matured conclusions on this very important question. 

3. I am therefore to forward, for His Honour's consideration, certain papers on this subject 
which, with those already in your office, will, it is believed, complete the file, and to request 
that Sir John Strachey will, as early as may bo convenient, favour the Government of India 
with a full expression of his views on the whole question, 
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liTOi 61,] No. 2372A., dated Naini Tal, tho 6l!i October 1874. 

From — 0. A. Eiliott, Esq., Secretary to tba Governraeiil o£ tbo Nortb-Westerti Vrovinces, 

To — The Secretary to the Government oE India, Dept, of llevenue, Agriculture and Commerce. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter * No. 344, dated 1st May 1874, * Paptr 

stating that His Excellency the Governor- General in Council is desirous that Sir John Strachey 
should place on record his final conclusions on the subiect of making permanent settlements of 
the land revenue in India. 

3. Sir John Strachey hopes that he may be excused from again writing at length upon 
this q^uestion. He has already said all that he can say regarding it. It appears to him that 
the discussion has now become altogether profitless, and that no useful results can be obtained 
by continuing it. The truth is that the conclusions which were some years ago adopted by 
the Government have now been abandoned by every one. There is practically nobody left who 
advocates permanent settlements vmder conditions resembling those which were once supposed 
to be suflnoient. 

3. Other conditions have been suggested, and have formed the subject of discussion. 

When Sir John Strachey was a Member of the Government of India, he expressed, although 
somewhat doubtfully, an opinion in accordance with views which have been advocated by many 
high authorities that, although a permanent assessment of the land revenue in money would be 
altogether unwise, a system of permanent assessment varj'ing with the price of grain might, 
under certain circumstances, be expedient. Although Sir John Strachey still thinks that a 
system of this kind has at least the merit of not being obviously and positively unreasonable, 
he cannot say that the opinions which he was formerly inclined to give in its favour have been 
strengthened by subsequent consideration. The main fact which appears to him clear is this : 
that the knowledge which we possess at the present time regarding the conditions of the 
problem which has been proposed is altogether so imperfect that the notion that we can now 
properly attempt to make an arrangement which shall be binding for ever on posterity is one 
that hardly deserves serious consideration. Throughout the greater part of Northern India 
settlements of the land revenue have been made, or arc in progress, which will not expire for the 
next twenty or thirty years. These questions may, as Mr. Auckland Colvin has said in his 
note of the 31st December 1872, “ without injustice to the people, who really only want a little 
peace and quiet, lie over till our recent re-settlements are approaching their term.'^ The 
Lieutenant-Governor agrees with Jlr. Colvin that, except as a matter of ingenious speculation, 
we need not “ at this eleventh hour consider whether we had not better undq all our work.” 

The discussions of the last few years have been very useful. They have convinced almost every 
one that no more ruinous mistake could, under existing circumstances, be made than to 
attempt to fix for ever the amount which the land shall contribute to the State. The demon- 
stration of this point seems to Sir John Strachey to be already as complete as it can be made. 

He thinks that, so far at least as this Government and its officers are concerned, the question 
has ceased to be one of any practical and present interest, and he sees no advantage in continu- 
ing to discuss it. 


NO. 62.3 

No. 17, dated Simla, tbo 17lbOotobor 1882. 

From— Tbo Government of India, 

To — The Mabqoib of HABTiNaioN, Her llajosty’o Secretary of State for Indin. 

The question of reform in the system of land revenue settlements in peform in land 
Upper India, which had occupied the attention of Her Majesty’s Government revenue settlement 
in England and of the revenue authorities in this country for a period of oonsWeraUen 'fiord 
fifteen years, came in 1876 under the consideration of Lord Northhrook, NorthLooU^’ advo- 
who advised the adoption of some self-acting system of regulating the land of self-regniat- 
revenue by reference to general prices from time to time, after fixed terms of 
years, as affording the only safe manner of introducing a more permanent 
system of settlement. The papers were subsequently referred by His Lordship 
to the Honourable Member in charge of the Department of Revenue, Agri- 
culture and Commerce, but after three years were in 1879 deposited without 
orders. 

2. In the past year the question of reform in the land revenue system has Preliminary mea- 
been revived from an independent direction. It became our duty to submit to indicated in 
Tour Lordship, with our Despatch No. 14, dated the 10th October 1881, o^toter'issi. 
a memorandum on current land settlements, in which a sketch of the tempo- 
rary land revenue settlements actually current in British India was contained. 

In the Resolution which we issued with this memorandum we conceived it 
necessary to instruct Local Governments to enter upon no new settlement' 
without a careful examination of the circumstances of the district or 
tract of which it might he proposed to revise the assessments, and we took 
the precaution of reserving to ourselves the power of placing a veto upon 
the rWision of assessment in any case in which we may deem the renewal of 
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settlement operations to be undesirable. In taking this step we were aware 
that we should have shortly to confirm it by more positive action. 

3. 'W^’e do not conceive it necessary to repeat at any length the facts which Objcctjon»toleni. 
have from time to time been brought forward in illustration of the evil effects 

of renewing settlement operations at comparatively short intervals. The 
uneasiness arising from uncertainty ; the harassment of the agricultural classes ; 
the discontent engendered by mistaken assessments ; the check to expenditure 
on improvements; the positive deterioration of agriculture in the last years of 
the term of settlement — are only the most prominent among them. The argu- 
ments on this subject are familiar to Her Majesty’s Government. But although 
we think it unnecessary to revert to any general discussion on the relative 
advantages of a permanent and a temporary system of settlement, wo deem it 
advisable before entering upon any suggestions for further action to place before 
Your Lordship a brief explanation of. the position to whicli the discussions 
and administrative procedure since 1822 have led the question of land revenue 
assessment in Upper India. A review of this position Jind of the history of 
settlements made since that date will, we believe, satisfy Your Lordship of the 
necessity of entering upon a decisive i)olicy. 

4. The first occasion on which an attempt was made to gain a complete Hiitonol akctch 
mastery over the complicated conditions of the agricultural system of Upper 

India was in connection with Regulation VII of 1S22. The main objects of indix 
the Regulation were two; the first a complete record of tenures and occupancy 
rights ; the second a complete valuation of agricultural land. An elaborate cstiinaw pro- 
scheme was drawn up for the minute investigation of every cultivator’s holding duco of wchsai 
in every village in the Upper Provinces. The Governor-General in Council 
announced that the perpetual settlement of Bengal having, “as far as conccnis 
the ryots, essentially failed to produce the contemplated benefit, is strongly 
inclined to the opinion that no real security can bo given to tho ryots unless 
the Government distinctly acts upon the principle of minutely ascertaining and 
recording tho routs payable by individual ryots, of granting pottahs, or, at 
least, registering tho ryots’ holdings and of maintaining the rates established 
at tho settlement during tlio term of settlement as an essential part of the 
assessment” But tho scheme, admirable as it was in conception, and just in 
aim, failed in practice because weighted by one impossible condition. Tho 
condition was that the produce of every field should bo ascertained. “It 
seems necessary,” wrote ilis Excellency in Council, “to enter upon the task 
of fixing in detail the rates of rent and modes of payment current in each 
mauza and applicable to each field, and anything short of this must be 
regarded as a very imperfect settlement.” It was laid down that tho rate on 
each field was to be calculated from an estimate of its produce. This process 
was far too ambitious in detail and cumbrous in operation. The letters and 
reports of tho assessing officers who attempted to carry out the injunctions 
of the Government of India teem with complaints of tho difficulty of a task 
which the late Lord Mayo declared in 1871 to bo well-nigh im))ossible. 

5. It is not therefore surprising to find that tho magnificent undertaking 
1822 failed in accomplishment, and tliat during a vain and protracted struggle 
on the part of the Settlement Officers to perform tho task allotted to them, 
the attention of the Government of India was continually attracted to the 
slow progress that was being made. At last the Governor-General called for 
a report as to the progress of settlement operations. Tho Upper Board, though 
eight years had passed, “ could record little or no progress, and could voiituro 
no certain information.” They strongly contended that an attempt to calculate 
the demand upon an estimate of tho produce of each cultivators’ holding was 
an impossible undertaking. 

6. In the 9th year the Board of Revenue submitted a series of notes ilr.Birdpropoj.’ 
to the Governor-General, in which it was strongly urged by IVIr. Bird, one of 

the members, that the prevailing money rates jjaid by cultivators should 
he made the basis of assessments ; that they should bo fixed with a tendency 
to moderation for the term of settlement ; and that the aggregate sum 
“ composed of the items which each ryot is hound to pay ” having been ascer- 
tained, the demand should bo distributed over the various proprietary holdings. 

He demurred to any continuance of the attempt to ascertain what proportion 
of the crop would be a fair rent for each field. On the receipt of the Board’s 
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. earlier notes Lord William Bentinck, in an eshaustiYe Minute dated the 26th 
September 1832, reviewed the whole history of settlement operations in the lord Will iam 
North-Western Provinces. His Lordship disapproved of Mr. Bird’s proposals jir? Baird’s proposals 
to fix the rents of all cultivators for the term of settlement on the ground and substitutes 

that they had not all the same rights, and showed how an aggregate demand considera- 

might be calculated on general considerations. “ The assessment,” he wrote, 

“ may be fixed on an ascertainment in the aggregate of the cultivated area of 
each estate and a general acquaintance with the advantages possessed by each 
village as regards fertility^ position, population, and any other matters which 
require to be taken into consideration when regulating the Government 
demand.” In another portion of his Minute His Lordship observed tliat 
“ a relinquishment by Government of 30 or 35 per cent, of the estimated 
gross rent would seem to be sufficient under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances to serve as a remunerating return and to cover all expenses and risk of 
collection. By the term 'gross rent,’ ” His Lordship adds, “ I mean the proportion 
of the produce or the value of the produce remaining after defraying the w’ages 
of labour and profits of stock.” 

7. The Minute concluded by giving instructions for a series of enquiries. Conference at 
“having for their object the ascertainment and recognition of tenures of all -^hahabad in 1833. 
kinds, and the speedy and equitable assessment of the land revenue for extended 

terms under some more summary system than that adopted by Regulation VII of 
1822.”* These injunctions resulted in the autumn of 1833 in a Conference 
of Revenue officials at Allahabad under the presidency of the Governor General, 
the object of which was “ to ascertain the best means of simplifying and 
expediting the existing process of survey and settlement.”*^‘ 

8. The Conference met under the presidency of the Governor-General in Sesniation ix of 
person, and resulted in the enactment of Regulation IX of 1833, which 1833, based on Lord 
remained in force until its provisions, so far as they regard the assessment of 

revenue in the North-Western Provinces, were repealed, though not materially 
altered, by Act XIX, 1873 (the North-Western Provinces Land Revenue Act). 

The system of assessment introduced by Regulation IX of 1833 differed chiefly 
from that laid down or supposed to have been laid down by Regulation VII, 

1822, in this, that it dispensed with a minute investigation and ascertainment 
of the produce of the soil, and permitted the assessing officer to determine the 
revenue payable by each village on the basis of those general considerations 
indicated by Lord William Bentinck in the Minute above quoted. Under 
Regulation IX of 1833 the settlements of all districts in the North-Western 
Provinces were effected. The work was conducted by officers of undoubted 
ability and experience, much labour was bestowed upon it, and an accuracy was 
attained far greater than bad been reached in previous assessments. The 
inequality of assessment which had characterised many of the earlier settlements 
was to some extent removed and the record of rights was perhaps for the first 
time brought into order. As a whole, the settlement was an undoubted benefit 
to the country, which before had been harassed by constantly recurring, and in 
most cases increasing, assessments of revenue. These benefits, however, wm'e 
not universally secured ; instances of over-assessment were not unknown ; 
while it seldom occurred that in making a forecast of the profits of an estate 
sufficient attention was paid to the liability of the harvests to occasional failure. 

Few, indeed, of the settlements worked easily until, towards the end of the first 
decade, the increase in the area under cultivation and the rise in the prices of 
produce added greatly to the resources of the agricultural classes. 

9. The settlement of Regulation IX, 1833, was made on the principle Period of settle- 
of taking for the Government two-thirds of the net assets or of the rental of and reduction 
the land. This was no doubt a most generous settlement as compared with “freuuuTon'e-ilait 
the terms prevailing under Native Governments. But it must always be from two.thirds. 
remembered that the Native system of collection is far less stringent and more 

elastic than ours. It affords more opportunities of evasion, and pays more 
consideration to bad seasons and deficiencies in the harvest. The occasional 
failure of the new settlements, together with the recollection of the mischief , 
wrought by over-assessment in the years subsequent to the cession and con- 
quest of the provinces, led the Goveimment of the North-West, when the 
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period of the settlements under Regulation IX was drawing to a close, to re- 
consider the conditions Avhioh should bo imposed on tlio proprietors of land. 

At that time (about 1851) apparently men’s thoughts had heou completely 
turned away from the consideration of a permanent settlement. In 1802-03 a 
pledge had been given by the local authorities to the people of the provinces 
that the settlement should be made in perpetuity. The pledge was given 
subject to the sanction of the Honourable Court of Directors, and the sanction 
was withheld. It must bo looked upon as a matter of congratulation that the 
Court took this view. For, looking to the oomplicatod tenures in the North- 
Western Provinces, and the ignorance on the sul)jcct which prevailed among 
our officers at that early time of the British rule, it is certain that much in- 
justice and evil would have resulted from a perpetual settlement on the Bengal 
model, to say nothing of the loss of revenue that must have ensued. After 
that time, as the faults of the Bengal settlement became more and more !di>s of a 
apparent, the idea of making a permanent settlement ceased to bo entertained. 

Under Regulation VII of 1822 the term which the Government of India ivas 


generally disposed to accept is stated in the Resolution issued with the Regula- 
tion to bo from ton to twelve years, though a lonaor period was in some cases A'crmj 

to be admitted. Lord William Bentiuck, in his Minute of the 2Gth September adopted! 

1832, advised the extension of the ti'rm to 15 or 20 years. The advan- 
tages of a long period wore at length so far .acknou'ledged tliat most of the 
settlements olTected under Regulation IX of 1833 were made for 30 ye.ar3. 


Revenue officers accepted as established the system of a temporary assessment 


for a long term, and thouglit only of perfecting it. Ilcuee it was tliat wheu 


Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, considered 


the best mode of avoiding the faults of former years, he tiiouglR not of a 
permanent settlement or of a settlement for a longer term than 30 years, but 
of a more lenient settlement. lie determined accordingly to reduce the share 
of the rental or not assets taken by Governmout to one-half, and all the assess- 
ments made within the last five-and-twenty years in tbo North-Western Prov- 
inces, Oudh, and Central Provinces have been calculated on that scale. 

10. The question of a permanent settloiuont was thus for the time sot at Qnutionof a per 
rest, and perfection was thought to have been attained in a moderate settlement by“^cXn" 
for a long period. The next stage in the history dates from the famine of ISOl Uaird smith iaisoi 
which drew earnest attention to the state of tho agricultural classes in Northern 

India. Colonel Baird Smith, who was sent to report on the famine, was struck 
by the great resistance otfored to tho calamity by tho people in iSOl, as 
compared with that offerod in 1837-38. Arguing that the improvement in tho 
wealth of the peasantry and their ability to bear up against misfortune was duo 
to the long term of the settlement, ho inferred that a further application of tho 
same principle would achieve greater success. He hceamo a strong advocate of 
a permanent settlement, and tho discussions which arose from his report led to 
« Payer the issue of Sir Charles Wood’s despatch* of 18G2, in which Her Majesty’s 
Government announced its resolve " to sanction a permanent settlement of tho 
land revenue throughout India.” 

11. The despatch dwelt on the political and social advantages attendant Sir c. Wood’s Dm- 
on such a measure and on the stimulus it would give to agriculture and to the 

growth of a middle class counectod with tho laud. Tho recommendations of 
Colonel Baird Smith and of Sir Thomas Monro, and the example of the lightly- 
assessed district of Tanjore, were cited. Coming to the question of future fall 
in the value of money, the despatch considered that it was not of sufficient mo- 
ment to influence the judgment of Her Majesty’s Government to any material 
extent. Prices, it was said, were unlikely to rise greatly ; even if they should 
rise, the Government of India might easily find sources of iucomo other 
than the land. The alternative to a permanent settlement was pronounced to 
he a long protracted and elaborate revision of assessment every 30 years and tho 
“ harassing, vexatious and even oppressive ” nature of such revisions was for- 
cibly dwelt on. ” The remedy for these evils, the needless occupation of the 
valuable time of the public officers employed in the revision, the extortion of 
the subordinate officers, and the loss of wealth to tho community frpm the 
deterioration of cultivation, lies ia a permanent settlement of the land revenue.” 

The principle thus settled, the Government of India was invited to consider 
to what extent it could' he immediately applied throughout the different prov- 
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inces. Of Bombay and Madras, ifc was said that the settlement of the former 
Presidency required revision before it could be made permanent, while the settle- 
ment of the latter was nob as yet completed. 'I'o these presidencies, therefore, a 
permanent settlement could not be immediately given. The ^o^-’tli-'Western 
Pi'ovinces, where revision of the settlements was in progress, were finally selected western Provinces^ 
as the fittest place in which the measure could be carried out. 

12. The despatch was communicated* to the North-West Government by Orders accepted 
‘ the Government of India, and was followed by a discussion as to the best way but objections plead- 
of giving effect in that province to the wishes of the Secretary of State. The 
+ Vide Paper Honourable Mr. E. Drummond,! Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western 
Wo. 30. Provinces, Messrs. Muir and Money, Members of the North-Western Provinces 
Board of Revenue, Sir 0. Trevelyan, and Mr. H. B. Harington, Members of 
Council, took a prominent part in this discussion. The conclusion seems to 
. have been accepted that the orders of Her Majesty’s Government must be 
carried into effect. Two pleas, however, against the introduction of a perma- 
nent settlement into many parts of the province found strong expression : the 
first, that the agriculture of many tracts was in a backward condition ; the 
second, that the scale of rent rates in other more fully developed tracts was 
comparatively low. 

+ Paper 13- Bopd. LawTonce summed up his own conclusions in a lengthyj Minute, Lord lawrenoe 
Wo. 31. in which he recommended that the permanent settlement, should only be 
conceded to estates of which the rentals, as well as the agriculture, were fully 
developed. The test of the latter condition was that 80 per cent, of the 
cultivable area should be under cultivation. The former condition was left to 
the judgment of the revenue authorities. Estates which did not fulfil these 
conditions were to be assessed on the basis of their present assets for 30 years. 

A compromise was, however, to be permitted in the case of undeveloped estates 
by the offer to their proprietors of a permanent assessment based on prospective 
assets. A maximum permanent demand was to be fixed which it would be in 
the option of the proprietors at any time to accept in lieu of the temporary 
assessment. Lord ikwrence, in permitting this offer to be made, had little 
hope that advantage would be taken of it, nor did the proposal meet with 
favour from his advisers. 

§ Vide Paper Sir Chai’les Wood, after a consideration § of the proceedings of 1864, sir c. Wood’s 

° ’ communicated to the Government of India in his despatch of the 24th March oond'tio^ 

1865 revised instructions under which districts were to be divided into three wTth modifirations!* 
classes : — 

(1) Those in which the agricultural population and rent were 

■ undeveloped. 

(2) Those in which cultivation and resources were fully developed. 

(3) Those in which resources were undeveloped. 


H Vide Paper 
So. 42, 


With regard to the first two classes, he remarked that no diflBculty existed. 

Permanency of settlement was to be refused to the first and granted to 
the second. He admitted that there might be difficulty in the case of the third 
class ; but he negatived the proposal to allow any offers to be made which might 
be based upon a calculation of the future assets of an estate. He limited the 
offer of a permanent settlement to those villages in which the cultivation 
might amount to 80 per cent, of the cultivable area, but did not require that 
the rule limiting the demand to 60 per cent, of the existing assets should be 
strictly adhered to. No definition of “resources” was given. And no distinct 
instructions were contained in the despatch as to the course to be taken in 
the case of estates in which 80 per cent, of the cultivable land had been brought 
under cultivation, but in which the resources were undeveloped. 

15. Meanwhile a growing reaction of official opinion, to which further Reaotion against 
reference will presently be made, against the sacrifice of prospective land poimauent sottia- 
revenue, especially of that resulting from extension of canal irrigation, led to 
a reopening of the question by Earl de Grey and Sir Stafford Northcote. 

Sir Stafford Northcote in his[l despatch of the 23rd March 1867 laid down Rather limita- 
two conditions for permanent settlement, the second of which had originally tionsimposea by sir 
been laid down by Earl de Grey laru/ar'’*® 
Eirst, that no estate shall be permanently settled in which the actual cul- 
tivation amounts to less than 80 per cent, of the cultivable or malguzari area. 
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Secondly, that no permanent settlement shall he concluded for any estate 
to which canal irrigation is likely to be extended within the next twenty years, 
and the existing assets of which will thereby be increased in the proportion 
of 20 per cent. 

16 . We will not endeavour to follow the history of the elforts which Despatch of 26 th 
were made in obedience to the successive instructions of Sir Charles Wopd^“y,^®^b 
and Sir Stafford Northcote for the introduction of a permanent settlement. A Swscs ° abandon- 
full record of the steps that were taken and of the discussions •which ensued “““t of permanent 
finds place in the volume of papers submitted to Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
* Toiler state with the despatch from the Government of India,* No. 7, dated 26th 
No.56. 1^71. The papers include Minutes by Sir John Strachey and Lord 

Mayo pointing to the advantages of a grain assessment over a fixed money 
settlement. Lord Mayo gave an important indication of the manner in which 
it might he possible to avoid the recurrence of temporary settlements in the 
following words : — “ In India at original settlement it will always be necessary 
to consider more fully than in Europe the quality of soil and the quantity of 
produce which, under fair cultivation, is ordinarily produced; but once this is 
established, the fluctuation of market price may form the main test for 
determining value from time to time.” 


17. His Grace the Duke of Argyll was finally advised that the conditions 
laid down regarding permanent settlements in the North-Western Provinces 
could not be applied in their existing form without leading to the most serious 
and certain injury to the future interests of the public. 

We shall in succeeding paragraphs of this despatch be constrained to 
examine the causes which led to so decisive a rejection of a permanent settle- 
ment as that which is embodied in the despatch of the 26th of May, but we 
desire, first, to describe to Tour Lordship what has occurred between 1S71 and 
the present date. 

18. Tour Lordship is aware that in the Despatchf No. 26, dated 27th Home Government 
July 1871, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State communicated the conclusion 

arrived at by a Select Committee of the House of Commons, that further pro- further evidence. 

ceedings for extending the permanent settlement in the North-Western Provinces 

must for the time he suspended, hut that Her Majesty’s Government should be 

placed in a position to form a judgment upon so important a subject so soon 

as the Government of India had fully weighed the additional evidence which 

was to be furnished by the Lieutenant-Governor, North-Western Provinces. 

To North-Western Provinces, Punjab and Oudb, The instructions Of Her Majesty’s Govem- local Goveri 

September 1871, pages COmmunicated to the Govern- consulted. 

d3o-o24(or the Keveime, Agriculture and Com- , « n t-tr ± -n 

merce Department, Land Kevenue and Settlement Hients 01 the JNorth- V\ estem I'rOVinceS, 

Proceedings for September 1871. Punjab and Oudh, with a request for an 

early expresssion of opinion, and repliesj were received by the Government of 
t Prom North-Western Provinces Government, India bearing dates noted iu the margin. 

The North-Western Provinces letter con- 
tained a new suggestion by Sir William 
Muir for the revision of settlements by a 
rateable increase on the existing demand 
after fixed periods. The Chief Commis- 
sioner of Oudh advocated the retention of 
the present system of temporary assess- 
ments, while the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab represented that his 
Province was not ripe for a permanent settlement. The papers were placed 
before His Excellency Lord Northbrook, who referred them for the opinion 
of Sir John Strachey, then Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provin- 
ces and of the Honourable Mr. J. Inglis, the Officiating Member of Council. 

Piom North-Weatern Provinces Govern- **Sir Johu Stl’aohey deprecated any stepS 

wMoU would fetter the future Cnances of 
ment. Revenue Proceedings for July 1879. the COUntry by fixing foi’ evei* the amount 

which the land should contribute to the State, and found reason to doubt 
whether even the grain assessment which he had formerly suggested would he 
entirely successful. Mr. Inglis, on the other hand, who had from the first 
advocated a permanent settlement, brought forward a mass of evidence from 
the Native papers in proof of the unpopularity of tfie existing system, and 


§ Vide Vaper Ho.§ 658A., dated 2nd March 1874, page 6 of 
No,59. Homs, Revenue aud Agriculture Department, 
Revenue Proceedings for July 1879. 

II 7 > Prom Chief Commissioner, Oudh, No.|| 1368, 
No *67 ^“bed 24th April 1872, page 99 of Revenue, Agri- 
oulture and Commerce Department, Land Reve- 
nue and Settlement Proceedings for February 
1873, 

^ Vide Paper From Government, Punjab, No.T 1470, dated 
No. 75. 8th October 1873, copy enclosed. 
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urged the political advantages that would attend the introduction of per- 
manency. 

19. When the papers again came before Lord Northbrook in 1876 they Northbrook 
were brought forward in the Pinance Department. Sir William Muir was now regSSg system.' 
Pinance Minister, and was considering at the time the difficult question of 

the depreciation of silver which was then causing considerable embarrassment 
to the Government of India. The financial position, however, afforded satis- 
factory proof of the danger of attaching permanency to a fixed money assess- 
ment. After some discussion the papers were, as has been said before, referred 
to Sir Alexander Arbuthnot, the Honourable Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Kevenue, Agriculture and Commerce, and when they were finally 
returned by him in 1879, it seems to have been considered inexpedient, on the imsyg the pa- 
grounds that no Local Government desired a permanent settlement, to take 
any further measures. The papers were accordingly deposited without orders. 

His Excellency in Council, however, now considers that the time has come 
when the important question of settlement reform must be earnestly revived. 

20. Before submitting definite proposals for the consideration of Her Necessity of re- 
Majesty’s Government, it is necessary to examine more precisely the causes vising qnestion of 
which have led to the failure of previous attempts and projects to place the ^ 
land-revenue assessments of Northern India upon a satisfactory footing. The 
difficulties which have stood in the way of a solution of the most serious causes of failura 
problem with which we have had to deal since the beginning of the century of previous at- 
must he thoroughly appreciated and removed before any further step is taken 

towards reform. 

21. The foremost of these difficulties is the valuation of land. It appears impossibility of 

to he sufficiently evident that the efforts made from 1822 up to the present valuiog 

time to make a satisfactory estimate of the value of agricultural land have ’ 

been far from uniformly successful. In analysing the history of these 

attempts the Minute by Lord Mayo, to which we have alluded in our 16th 

paragraph, will afford much assistance. His Lordship, whom a familiarity 

with land questions in Ireland rendered peculiarly able to deal with the 

subject, explained that there are four principal modes by which the value of 

land is usually ascertained— 1st, the quantity of produce ; Swd, the price of 

produce ; 3rd, the quality of soil ; 4th, the letting value. On none of these, 

in Lord Mayo’s opinion, could certain reliance be placed. " The objection,” 

he said, “ to testing value by quantity only is— j^j’st, that it is most difficult whether based 

and nearly impossible to ascertain ; and secondly, that it depends to a great estimate of 

extent upon the varying industry of the cultivator and the chances of the 

season.” The history of the struggles made between 1822 and 1833 to estimate 

the quantity of produce is a sufficient illustration of the truth of His Lordship’s 

opinion. We have already had to relate how the impossibility of the task 

drove the authorities of 1833 to look for other methods. 

22. The authors of Eegulation IX of 1833 abandoned the attempt to examination 
ascertain the produce. They did not, however, condemn the principle of of the capabilities 
basing the assessment on a valuation of land. “ There can, ” wrote Lord 

William Bentinck of the system introduced by Eegulation VII of 1822 (para- 
graph 72, Minute of 7th April 1831), “be but one opinion as to the sound- 
ness of its theory; its practical application is aU that can be doubted.” He 
complained that various and contradictory methods were practised by Settle- 
ment Officers for ascertaining the value of land, and sought to introduce 
uniform principles, of which the most important in his view was the ascer- 
tainment of the capabilities of each class of soil. “ Assessment according to 
the capabilities of the soil,” we find His Lordship writing in the 119th para- 
graph, “would appear to he the simpler and more equitable method, if regard 
be had to fixing rates according to position as well as according to fertility.” 

The practical development of the system of enquiry pursued under Eegulation 
IX of 1833 is illustrated by the instructions contained in Mr. Thomason’s 
Directions to Settlement Officers, published some sixteen years after the issue 
of the Eegulation. Two-thirds of the net produce was to be taken as the 
Government share. “Net produce is defined to be the surplus which the 
estate must yield after deducting the expenses of cultivation, including the 
profits of stock and wages of labour ; this in an estate held hy cultivating 
proprietors will be the profi.t on seer, Imt iu leased estates will be the gross 

2 B 
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rental. ” In order to come to a correct opinioi on this subject, the Settlement 
OfBcer is referred to the areas of cultivation and irrigation and to an exami- 
nation of different tihds of soils. Other general considerations -were to' influ- 
ence his judginent, but the above are the principal guides which he is to 
follow- These instructions were repeated in the authoritative orders issued 
in 1855 known as the Saharanpore Rules, by which for the next twenty years 
Settlement Officers in the North-Western Provinces were guided. 

28. The existi]^ rules which were framed in 1873 give still more precise or on iha letting 
instructions to Settlenient Offioiers to divide any tract which is to be assessed had. 
into circles or areas of similar soils possessing similar advantages, and' to 
ascertain the prevailing rent rates paid upon each class of soil in the locality. 

In the datter words ^ve have the first clear instructions for the adoption of 
the method of assessing land by its letting value. Lord lilayd himself placed 
considerable reliance bn this method. “ The letting price of land, "wrote His 
Lordslup, “is the best and surest test of value where there is full competition." 

But His Lordship feated that the test would not be found a satisfactory one in 
this country,. and quoted both Sir William Muir and Sir John. Straohey in 
support of this opinion. “ It is clear,” he' decided after referring to their 
evidence, “that the letting value of land or the rent paid can form in India', 
no safe test of its value.” In other words, the letting value of land on which 
Settlement Officers had been instructed to' base their assessinerits was not 
admitted by Lord Slayo and his advisers to he the true value of the land. 

24s. His Lordship's conclusion was that the most simple method to adopt Lord Mayo’s 8ug- 
might perhaps he to ascertain how much produce from an estate found its ° 

way to the trader's hands, and to regulate future settlements by the changes daL^reaclifas ^tha 
which might occur in the selling price of this amount. “If this is impossible,” market, 
concluded His Lordship, “if the objections which can be urged against this 
system are found to bo too weighty, then no other course is left to us but to 
continue that system of periodical settlement which prevails in the greater 
part of India. 

26. There are two points to which we desire to draw Tour Lordship's 
attention in the above paragraphs — one is the difficulty of making a thoroughly defection *of''*Pe^ 
correct valuation of land in Northern India by any available method ; the mneat Sattlement. , 
second is the impossibility of attaching to all land for purposes of its assess- 
ment the full value which it may be expected ultimately to attain. 

It appears important to give some prominence to these conclusions because 
we cannot but perceive that the rejection of the permanent settlement in 
the North-Western Provinces, at the period of which we have been writingj 
was mainly due to the feeling of the provincial authorities that the value of 
land, as then estimated, was not always its true value. Some feared that the 
benefit arising from the limitation of the Government demand based upon an 
imperfect valuation of the land would remain entirely with the landlords and 
would not reach the tenants. Their sense of justice was offended. Others 
avowed their regret that Government should lose any portion of the full share 
to which it would he entitled when the full value of land had been reached, 
bn both, grounds were the proposals for a permanent settlement viewed with 
disfavour. The comprehension of this position possesses in bur judgment so 
much importance as to deserve further illustration^ 

26. Although the feelins, that the cultivators would hot share in the objections 

benefits which were to be offered to the landlords, seems to have had consider- 
able influence in leading Settlement Officers to oppose the introduction of a 
permanent assessment, we are not for the moment concefhed with this part 
of the question. We desire to show that the revenue authorities grudged the 
loss to Government of its share in the enhancement of the rental which, 
apart from any increase in the cultivated or irrigated areas, . the landlords loss of Govero-: 
could, under existing laws, exact from the tenantry. The feeling is strongly. 
reflected in the following passages in Sir W. Muir's Minutes written during 
the progress of the enquiries which were intended to lead to the partial intro- 
duction of a permanent settlement 

“ The lessoQ may also fairly, be learned from the history of this settlement (Bulandshahr) nrged by_ Sir 
that the two conditions enjoined by Her Majesty’s Government for a permanent settlement 
are not sufficient. 1 do not here advert to the policy itself of making settlements in perpetuity ; 
that policy has been definitely adopted by Her Majesty’s Government, and announced, if not 
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promised, to tbe people,* I should pot, even h(i4 I pot myself, concurred ip thp policy, ]iaye felt 
pt libeity ,to ^uestiop ijt pp tlie present occasion. It 19 evident, however, that the sacrifice 
"wl^ich Goverpment pi conceding a permanent settlement has consented is one of future reve- 
pue from improveraepts acceleiated by the increased investment of capital' by proprietors 
when secure of the whole result. But iu the case of a settlement like the present, based on 
an imperfectly developed rental, the sacrifice would be of future revenue created by no such 
expenditure, but simply by the exeition of proprietary power in increasing the relative share 
of the produce which constitutes rent. This is a iirpcesa which in the nature of things will 
come tp pass equally whether the settlement be in perpetuity or for a term, and the sacrifice 
wquld he consequently gratuitous made witliout any conesponding object or return. 

“ I think, therefore, that a thiid condition for permanent settlement is thus shown to be 
quite necessary, namely, evidence that the standard of rent pievalent, or tlie estimate of ‘ net 
produce’ on which the assessments are based, is adequate; or (having due regaid to soil, 
facilities of iirigatioii, and ratio of dry and wet land ) is not below the level of rent through- 
out the country at large.” — {Miimte, dated 22nd December 1869.) 

And again, ■writing of pargana Baghput, lie says : — 

“ The present case is represented as being one of inadequacy in the rent, not of indivi- 
dual villages compared with the paigana, but in the prevailing rales of the pargana itself com- 
pared with other pargaiias. It is also a case in which all the conditions prescribed by Her 
Majesty’s Government as entitling proprietors to a permanent settlement exist; caltivation in 
Baghput is highly developed ; canal iirigation has reached its full limit. But the cultivator 
appears here to retain a larger share of the profits than elsewhere.”— (Miitute, dated 13lA 
February 1869.) 

27. While the arguments used in the above passages indicate an unwill- EiisiSng ineqn.it- 
ingness to resign to the landlords the whole increase of rent which they were ity of the Govem- 
certain to obtain from tlieir tenants, they point also to another cause which demand, 
seems to have influenced the revenue authorities in their rejection of a perma- 
nent settlement and which deserves serious consideration. We refer to a de- 
sire to effect an eq^ualisation of the Government demand. The theory that the 

share of Government must he made to approach as nearly as possible to the 
same fraction of tlie net produce in all parts of the counti*y, has, beyond doubt, 
done very much to keep alive the efforts of the revenue officers t,o reach a true 
valuation of land. In tlie “ Saharanpore Instructions ** of 1866 it was laid 
down that the principal aim of the assessing officer should he “ the equalisa- 
tion of assessments.” The ultimate aim of a precise valuation of agricultural 
land was to obtain for Government an equal share of the net produce from 
every part of it. But if we are constrained to admit that a perfect valuation 
of agricultural land by any method is an impossible task, we must also confess 
that the equalisation of assessment is no less unattainable. No one dealt more Equalisation eon- 
plainly with this matter than Colonel Baird Smith, whose arguments on this 
point, when pleading for the introduction of a permanent settlement, appear smith; 
to have been worthy of more consideration than they received. His conclusion 
may he accepted that “ the safest and best policy as regards the internal action mattain- 

of society is simply to leave it alone and let it assume its natural forms and ““ 
conditions with the smallest amount of external interference that is consistent 
with good and efficient administration.” Tho idea that artificial regulations 
can succeed in effecting and sustaining a perfect equality in the assessment of 
landed interests must indeed he rejected. 

28. If then it he admitted that the attempt to secure and maintain for Elaborate valuatioo 
purposes of assessment a thoroughly correct and complete valuation of land of land must sooner 
can rarely succeed ; if it is true that settlement operations which have for their 

main object the correction of previous valuations of land cannot be undertaken 
without much harassment to the people and interference with agricultural pro- 
gress, it will not be difficult to persuade Tour Lordship that a time must come 
in the fiscal history of every district and of every province when the renewal 
of a valuation of agricultural property on any elaborate system should cease, 

The conclusion at which we have thus arrived involves no intention to detract already' performed 
from the value of the work already performed by tho Settlement Department, Sottlomont 
or to interrupt the completion of the task upon which it is already engaged. ' 

We owe to the Settlement Department of every Province the greater part of 
the knowledge which we possess of the agricultural life of the people of India; 
we have received from it a careful description of every village and every estate 
in those districts through which it has passed. It has demarcated the bound- 
aries of every property, and provided a map of every field. It has recorded 
the rights of every person, whether proprietor or tenant, who possesses an 

ini 
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interest in the land o£ tlio country. If its InLours had been confined to these 
matters alone, they would still have been a subject for pride and congratulation. 
But it has also achieved a result which is absolutely necessary to the Govern- 
ment for the attainment of tho purposes now in view. It has furnished the 
administrators of tho land revenue with a valuation of estates which in the 


face of the many diflioulties recounted in previous paragraphs has been accotu- 
plisbcd witli wonderful success, and is, avo believe, as at present conducted, as 
free from imperfoetiou as it is possible for an ofiicial valuation of land to be. 
'Without an initial schedule of the agricultural value of every estate tho estab- 
lishment of any reforms in tho system of settlement would ho impo.isible. 
The Settlement Bopartmciit has, in a majority of tlio districts of tho Upper 
Provinces, provided the Government with a schedule of tills kind, and will 
within a foAV years have completed a similar task in tlio remainder. 

29. What wo desire is that tho agricultural value of an estate, having 
once been ascertained with fair accuracy, may ho taken as a basis for future 
adjustment without iiaving recourse to periodical repetitions of a trouhlesorao 
and vexatious investigation. Por this purpose wo are convinced that wo shall 
do Avoll in following Lord Northbrook’s advico to arrange a self-regulating 
system, upon tho basis Avhieh tho Settlement Department has already furnished 
or will shortly bo able to provide. The main characteristics of sucli a system 
will bo to adjust tho Government demand upon facts, rather than upon esti- 
mates ; to do aAvay with tho repeated valnations by tho Settlement Officer, 
but not with the land settlement ; to give security of property to the agricul- 
tural population, by letting them know cx.actly the conditions and limitations 
of future assessments, and to ensure to tho public exchc<iuor a reasonahlo 
share iu tho increase of agricultural wealth due to causes iudepcmlent of tho 
exertions of tho agriculturists tlu-mselves. The settlement must he such .as 
to secure to owners and tenants of land the profits of tho improvements which 
they may make, and to allow them to form a safe estimate of tho future 


value of their property. 

30. The question is how to attain these ends. We do not disguise from DjiiiiaUj of tss 
ourselves tho difficulty of the task. Tho objects before us c.annot he accom-*^'’* 

plished by the rough-and-rc.ady method of fixing tho revenue at its present 
figure iu perpetuity, for wo acknowlcslgo tho necessity of ensuring to the State 
for all time a right to enhance its laiul-reA'enuo demand on certain fixed prin- 
ciples which Avo shall presently describe. But hitherto it has hccii difficult to 
SCO hoAV periodical adjustments could he made Avithout constantly rouowcd sur- 
veys and expensive settlement establishments. 

31. It Lappens, hoAvcver, at tho present time that, Avith other 

and other ends in view, a machinery has been formed Avhieh Avill, it is hoped, of AgrioultaliTDi- 
enablo us to soIa'o the problem. The reasons Avhieli have led tho Govornment luiuacau, 
of India to ro-establish tho Ilevenuo and Agricultural Department, and to 
attach to tho Provincial Departments of Settlement tho now duties of agricul- 


tural enquiry required by the Pamino Commission, have been made kuoAvn to 
Yom- Lordship. Tliey had no immediate roforonee to any radical ehaiigo in 
tho system of settlement. Wo Avero influenced, firstly, by a sense of tho im- 
portance of obtaining an aceurnto knoAvledgo of agricultural facts for tho 
general purposes of admiuistratiou ; and secondly, by a desire to lessen tho ex- 
cessive cost of periodical surveys and scttlcmouts, and to attain a greater accu- 
racy in land assessments. The measures Avhiolx avo have undertaken for tho 
accomplishment of these objects Avill noAV enable us to de;il Avith reform in the 
settlement system itself. We agree entirely AvitU the remark made by Sic 
Louis Mallet in bis Minute of tbo 3rd Pobruary 1875, that if tboro 
is one thing Avbich is wanting in any investigation of Indian problems, it is an 
approach to trustAVOvtby and accepted facts ; and avo avo convinced that the 
absence of any record of facts upon AvbieU rolianco could be placed has been 
hitherto ono of tho obief obstacles in tho way of any improvement of tho settle- 
ment system. 

32. It is a cause of much regret that a vast deal of tho labour and money 
already expended by settlement officials in tbo arduous duty of framing a cor- 1 ,'iSlor'j/^jDi. 
rect record has been lost through an unfortunate neglect to establish any sound ing, 
system for its maintenance year by year. Elaborate schedules, carefully prepared 
by one set of assessing officers, have been placed on tho shelves of tho record-room. 
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only to be condemned as useless by their successors in consequence of the perplex- 
ing and unrecorded changes which had occiu’ed in the interval between the two 
settlements. Maps and records, which have cost the State a very large sum of 
money, have been permitted to lose the greatest part of their value by a failure 
to adopt the simple precautions necessary to maintain them up to date. 

*' The whole of the uncertainty,” wrote the Secretary to the Board of E/evenue, 
North-Western Provinces, in 1873, “which affects our present assessment to 
such a serious extent, might be swept away by series of even tolerably 
accurate field statistics ; but it is the fact that even in districts which have 
been lately under settlement, and in which records reconstructed at an 
enormous expense were banded over to Collectors, no measures are taken to keep 
them up to date.” Evidence that the unfortunate neglect thus brought to 
light continues to be a' blot on the administrative system of the north of India, 
is found in the very latest settlement report which we have received from the 
Punjab. “ Why,” asks the writer, “ should it be held in practice that such 
records are complete as soon as they leave the Settlement Officer’s hands ? 

It is obvious that they must always require adding to, and may require 
correction ; why then should the Settlement Officer alone record his experience ? 

Why should not the Revenue Officers carry out the orders of Government, and 
do so also ? ” 

33. It was the absence of any organised system by which agricultural t’^anca*'^f'°yX'°a 
facts could be brought to the knowledge of revenue officials that mainly records. “ 

induced Sir John Stracbey, at the express desire of the Secretary of State, 
conveyed in his despatch No. 35, dated 29th April 1875, to establish a department 
in his province for the maintenance of an agricultural record, and the same 
cause led the Eamine Commission to recommend the extension of the 
measure to other provinces. An able exposition by the Secretary to the Com- 
mission of the measures which in 1880 had been taken or were still required 
in each province for the proper collection of agricultural statistics, finds place 
in Appendix I to the Pamine Commissioners’ Report. The policy adopted by 
the Government of India, under the sanction of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, in re-establishing the Central Secretariat of Agriculture, was directed 
to the same end. The first duty committed to the revived Secretariat was 
that of assigning to the united Departments of Settlement and Agriculture 
in each province, the task of organising an efficient system of recording and 
maintaining agricultm’al statistics. In the Eesolution of the 8th of December 
last, the primary efforts of the combined Departments were directed to “ the 
duties of gauging the stability of agricultural operations in every part of a 
province, of classifying the areas of the province according to the result of 
careful investigation, and of deciding what method of administrative treatment 
is suitable to each;” and it was laid down that a thorough knowledge of the 
circumstances of every village must be continuously maintained. These instruc- 
tions have involved the annual record of the circumstances of every field in the 
temporarily-settled provinces, under the careful supervision of a properly- 
organised staff, the construction of which is now being undertaken in each 
one of the provinces concerned. The Settlement Department will still there- 
fore have its work to perform. Its duty as a valuer of land having been accom- 
plished, it will in its new form continue to exercise the many other functions 
which are involved in the maintenance of a land settlement. 

34i. In thus adapting existing machinery to the performance of those 
duties which are requisite to the working of a self-acting system of land- 
revenue assessment, we are able to enter upon the difficult problem before 
us with some hope of success. The problem is how to give that assurance 
of security which is attached to permanency of the demand, without depriving 
the Government of its unquestioned claim to enhance the land revenue upon 
defined conditions. 


35. After mature consideration we have arrived at the conclusion that a 
self-acting system of settlement cannot be established, if any increase of assess- 
ment is permitted on other than the three following grounds : — 

(1) Increase of area under cultivation. 

(2) Rise in prices. 

(3) Increase in produce due to improvements effected at Govern- 
ment expense. 


Grounds of en- 
hancoment must bo 
limited to three : — 

Cultivated area. 
Prices. 

ImproTomcnts. 
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36. We propose to aban,doii altogether any attempt to value or assess any Promotion of pri- 
profits which may, in future, arise from improvements effected by the people 
themselves, and in this category we of course include those made with theassist- 

ance of money borrowed from Government. Of such improvements in Upper 
India the larger portions consist of wells and other works connected with irriga- 
tion. Hitherto these have been too freely assessed. The rules laid down for 
their exclusion from assessment have not been liberal and, such as they are, irrigation works, 
have been greatly neglected. It is true that the right of Government to share 
in the profits of irrigation under certain conditions may be admitted. But we 
consider it so enormous an advantage to offer the strongest possible induce- 
ment to the agricultural population to protect the land against drought, that 
we are prepared to surrender the enhanced revenue which might be imposed 
on land irrigated otherwise than at the expense of Government. 

37. The assessment of revenue upon profits of f)tber kinds of improve- other improTe- 
ments made by the agriculturists themselves would be unjust in itself, and 

would involve those difficult enquiries into the valuation of land which we 
have resolved in future to avoid. This is especially the case in regard to the 
gradual enhancement of value effected by the application of greater labour and 
skill to the operations of tillage, heretofore an important item in the increment 
of revenue acquired by new assessments. Wo are convinced that it is false 
economy to discourage in any way the employment of such increased skill and 
labour, and are therefore prepared to resign any revenue leviable on the profits 
of improvements of this kind. ' -J 

38. We now proceed to a consideration of the method in which the to 
principles set forth in paragraph 36 are to be applied in introducing a self- 
acting settlement. The first step to be taken is to determine for each estate 

the initial assessment which is to be the basis of all future revisions of revenue. 

The question at once arises whether wo are to accept as our initial assessments 

the present revenues, or whether we are to revise them. We are decidedly of to to present rere- 

opinion that the present revenues should be accepted in all estates in which 

this course will not involve a serious loss to the State. We have therefore to ^ 

consider in what way we can, without a difficult enquiry, distinguish between 

the two classes of estates, viz,, those in which the present revenue can and 

those in which it cannot be accepted as the initial assessment. On this matter 

we shall be ultimately guided by the advice of Local Governments, but we 

deem it nevertheless advisable to indicate to Your Lordship the general lines 

which we are, as at present advised, disposed to follow. 

39. The whole tenor of our present despatch has been to show the expedi- Thoy ara adcquata 
ency of avoiding, as far as possible, the difficult operation of valuing 

We therefore propose to accept existing revenues as they stand, without an iu soma before 1872. 
enquiry of any kind into the value or assets of each estate, in all districts in 
which the Local Governments are on general grounds assured that the present 
revenues are reasonably adequate. From information before us we believe 
that such is the case in all districts settled since 1873, and that we may, 
therefore, safely declare the present revenues of districts assessed after that 
date to be the initial revenues for the purposes of this scheme without any 
further enquiry. We understand that there are also a certain number of dis- 
tricts settled before 1872 which are known to bo adequately assessed. The 
revenues of these also may, on a report from the Local Government concerned 
in each case, be accepted in like manner. 

. 40. There remain those districts in which there is not sufficient assur- 
ance that the revenues are generally adequate. In these some sort of enquiry, ievenLa” not 
estate by estate, is necessary for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not adequate, 
the revenue is adequate. The test of adequacy will be the proportion borne by 
the present revenue to the existing assets in each case. 

41. But we do not propose that the enquiry undertaken for the ascertain- but need not bo 
ment of the existing assets should be of that elaborate kind which has hitherto b Mrorder!' * 
characterised land-settlement revisions. In all districts in which records 
are in fair order the matter will be very simple; there need perhaps be no local 
enquiry at all in such districts if, as we would propose, the assets recorded iu 
the village papers are accepted as the existing assets, with the necessary correc- 
tion involved by applying the recorded rent rate to land held by proprietors or 
grantees. 
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42. There ■will then he left only those districts in which records 
incomplete, and in which, therefore, the village papers, as they stand, afford no Ifon M^necessa^r* 
basis for the calculation of existing assets. In such districts a resurvey and re- 
vision of the record will he inevitable before the existing assets can he ascertain- 
ed. But the main object of the revision of maps and records will not as hereto- 
fore be that of effecting an elaborate valuation of land. The Settlement Officer’s 
operations will in all parts of the country in which the landlord’s income 
depends chiefly upon rents, he directed primarily to the record of the acknow- 
ledged rents, and not to an estimate of what, in his opinion, the rents ought 
to be. 

43^ We have thus described three classes of districts : — 

(1) Those in which the revenues can he summarily accepted at once as Tiyea dassea o£ 

the initial revenues. They will comprise more than half the dis- aesoribed.^*'^* 
triets in the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab. 

(2) Those in which the revenues of many estates are unduly low, hut 

can be summarily estimated upon an examination of the village 
papers. This class "will probably be confined to a few districts 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

(3) Those in which no estimate of the revenues can he made without 

a resurvey and revision of the record. This class will include all 
districts in the Central Provinces, and a few only in the Provinces 
of the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces and Oudh. 

44. When the assets of each estate in classes 1 and 2 have been deter- 
mined by the comparatively simple process already described, theywiU he com- 

pared with the revenue of the estate. If the latter is found to be unduly low, with the assets, 
it will be raised, but not otherwise. We will not, in this despatch, discuss the 
grounds upon which a revenue should ha deemed unduly low. Each Local 
Government will be required to frame rules for its province under which the 
adequacy of a revenue, or the proportion which it should bear to the existing 
assets, should be determined. But it will be provided that no increment in the 
revenue of any estate assessed at an unduly low rate will be collected until the 
termination of the current contract. 

45. We have in the preceding paragraphs indicated the manner in which imtioiasaeaameat* 
it may be practicable to establish our initial revenues without elaborate en- iiaving been fixed, 
quiryand without disturbing the existing contract between the Government 

and the proprietors of land during the currency of the settlement. We have 
now to explain to Your Lordship the method by which it may be possible, with- 
out involving the recurrence of vexatious enquiries, to arrange for future ad- 
justments of the revenue demand. lleverting to a consideration of the three 
conditions by which in paragraph 35 we have proposed to restrict the enhance- 
ment of the land revenue, we may ask Tour Lordship to accept our conclusion 
that the alteration of the Government revenue in connection with improve- 
ments effected at the expense of Government is not one which need he parti- 
cularly discussed on the present occasion. It will perhaps he considered suffi- 
cient that we should state that the Government has no intention of resigning 
the fair profits due to works of irrigation and agricultural improvements, 
constructed out of the taxes of the general community, provided that it he un- 
derstood- that the construction of railways or works of that kind will not con- 
stitute a ground for enhancing the land revenue except in so far as it causes a 
rise in price. We have, therefore, at present only to deal with the adjust- 
ment of the demand on account of increase in the cultivated area or of rise in 
prices, 

46. In dealing with the cultivated area, -vye think it will he desirable tOmaooordanB,, 
allow the Local Governments to fix for each district a year in which the culti - ohanges in the 
vated area shall be taken as the initial area upon which all futiire adjustments determbfug’^atT inu 
will be made. The intial revenue would be arranged for the same year as that tiai area for a gi«a 
for which the initial area of cultivated land is recorded, although, as previously 

explained, no increment will be abtually collected until the termination of the 
present contract. In districts of the 1st class above described the year chosen 
would, if these proposals are sanctioned before the expiration of many months, 
probably be the year now current. In districts of the 2nd class the examination 
of the village papers might require some delay, but not, we think, more than two 
or at the most three years. The year chosen would in that case not be later 
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than lfi86. In clistriots of tho 3v(l class tho arrangement cannot he effected 
until tho completion of tho now survey, 

d)7. Tho initial area having been established, fixed rovonue rates will he anil tiling ut 
laid down for tho future assessment of uncultivated land. Caro would ho taken 
that they should bo moderate. Tho rates thus tixisl would not conic into vaud. 
force until tho time for tho revision of settlement arrivcnl. Tiio revenue of 
nowly-cultivated land would then ho calculated and levied atthoso rates. Wo 
think, however, that it may ho desirahlo in some cases to avoid making any 
addition to tho Government demand onaeconutof now cultivation, unless tho 
increment exceeds a certain percentage of the initial area. On this point wo 
should have to ho greatly guided by tho advicoof Local Governments. 

48. The period for which revised assessments should in future run need Period of uitl 
not, wo think, he precisely determined at present, Hut wo aro inclined to ““t . 20 
holiovo that a term of twenty years will probably he found to bo most suitahlo. 

The rapid progress which tho country is now making in railways, canals, and 
other works which foster the extension of agricultural enterprise will, in 
many parts of India, give rise to so great a development in tho value of lauded 
property that it would probably ho both dillicult and uiiwiso to demand any- 
thing like a proportional inoreaso in tho rovonue after so long a period as 
thirty years. In this matter also each Provincial Government should havo a 
voice, and tho question must bo referred to them. 

49. As to tho manner in which tho revenue is to ho periodically adjusted in To le lajoit 
relation to changes in tho value of produce, wo aro not prepared to enter 

details in this despatch, .iis in tho ease of tho rovonuo and cultivated area, so in b'priwi* ' 
tho matter of tho prices an initial schedulo must he proj)ared, by reference to 
which future adjustments of the revenue ivill ho made. Tins initial schedulo 
will he based, not on tho prices of any one year, hut on tho average prices of a 
period of years, say ten, immediately preceding the year which is taken as 
the comuionceraont of tho seltleraont. Tho staples which are to ho taken 
into consideration, the markets at which prices arc to he registered, tho period 
for which tho average is to he calculated, and tlio like, aro matters which must 
bo decided in consultation with tho Local Governments. 

It is suflicient to say that after a careful consideration of tho subject 
wo see no dillioulty in arranging these details on a satisfactory basis. 

50. There is, however, in connection with this subject, one quostiou of sufli- Eoyinuo will c 
cient importauco to ho meutioned iu this place, and that is, the question whether g^u’ruTifpzili 
every rise of prices, however small, will justify au increase of tho roveuuo at nor bejoed c«e.ii 
the time of tho poriodical adjustment ; and whether tho roveuuo can ho raised 

in full proportion to tho rise iu prices without auy limit. Tills is a matter 
of principlo which we havo attentively cousideretl. It can hardly bo doubted 
that to tho muss of tho people a sottlemout based on a distant aud iucalculahlo 
contingency would mean unoortaiuty, and would be looked on with suspicion. 

It appears expedient also for many reasons at each poriodical revision to leave 
untouched a margin of tho protits arising from increase of jirices with tho view 
both of raising tho standard of liviug among tho agricultural classes, and of 
meeting tho iacreasiug cost of labour, stock aud implements. Per these rea- 
sons, as at present advised, wo think that a point may ho ii.xed to which prices 
must rise before tho rovenuo is enhanced on this ground, and that a limit, say 
fifteen per cent., may ho laid down to any iucroaso of rovenuo to bo made on 
the ground of prices at auy ono time. If somo such lines as these aro followed, 
we are of opinion that as much certainty will ho given as is possible, without 
fixing tho revenue unalterably for over. 

61. 'Wo havo stated in tho ahovo paragraphs tho principles on which wo roEom 

wish to base future revisions ' of tho land rovenuo. If these principles are conocivad in the it 
adopted, there can bo littlo doubt that tho valuo of landed property ivill rise owners, 

considerably owing to the comploto protection thereby given to improvements 
effected by the owners of land, and owing also to tho security which tho pro- 
posed system will afford against largo and sudden enhancomonts of rovonue. 

The improvement of the system of assessing land to revenue has indeed 
been our chief object in proposing these measures, which have, iu tho first 
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instance, been conceived entirely in the interests of the owners as distinguished 
from the occupiers of land. 

62. It is, however, our desire, in anything that may now he done, to but neocssitata pro- 

avoid the mistake of looking to the rights and interests of only occupiers 

of the parties concerned. Of the evils which may result from a settlement 

of the land revenue in which the interests of the tenants have not been 
sufdciently considered, we have an example in Bengal, and it is only necessary 
on this point to refer Your Lordship to the recent correspondence regarding 
the Bengal Rent Bill. It is true that the proposals we are now making do 
not amount to a completely permanent settlement of the revenue. They go, 
however, a very long -way in that direction, inasmuch as they limit future 
assessments by fixed principles, and to that extent will be binding on future 
Governments. There is no doubt that the periodical revision of the revenue, 
as at present practised, operates to some extent as a check on the rack-renting 
tendencies of bad landlords, and that this check will be removed, if the 
principles now advocated by us are adopted. We wish, therefore, emphatically 
to state that a fair and reasonable measure of protection to all tenants is, 
in our opinion, a necessary condition of the proposals now made. Unless the 
benefits which a better system of assessment is calculated to secure can be 
in some degree extended to the tenants, we do not care to move in the 
matter. There is no doubt that our proposals involve a sacrifice of futm’e 
revenue, and we are not sure that we should be justified in incurring this 
sacrifice solely in the interests of the landowners. If, however, the advantages 
can be passed on to the agricultural classes generally, and a substantial 
improvement effected in their condition, the prospective loss of revenue becomes 
a matter of comparatively small importance. 

63. In what manner this object can be best attained, what form of protec* in what mnner 
tion may be most suitably adopted we are not yet in a position finally to determine. for future con- 
Our view is to limit enhancement of rent where possible to the same grounds as®’ 

those on which alone it will be in the power of Government to enhance the 
revenue, and to some extent to maintain a similar proportion in the amount 
of enhancement. This can only be done effectually by combining it with a certain 
fixity of tenure in the case of tenants of the classes now unprotected by the law ; 
but whether this can be done by absolute prohibition of ejectment, except for 
arrears, or by compensation for disturbance, or by any other means, depends 
greatly on the existing conditions of tenant right in each province. In 
this respect the circumstances of each province are materially different, and it is 
more than probable that no one measure can be devised which will suit all. It is 
enough here to state that the measures proposed with the view of giving a charac- 
ter of permanency and certainty to the land revenue must, if adopted, be accom- 
panied by measures for giving a certain fixity of tenure to the ryots, and for 
securing them against oppressive rents. The two matters are in our opinion 
inseparable. What those measures of protection shah, be must be determined 
by us in consultation with the Local Governments, with due consideration to 
the special circumstances of each province. 

64i. We wish, before closing this despatch, to place on record a distinct 
intimation that in the measures we now bring forward we do not intend to do 
more than to limit the grounds on which land revenue itself is to be enhanced, 
and that the liability of landowners, either to bear a share in local or provincial 
cesses, or in any general taxation which it may be necessary to impose, remains 
altogether unaffected by the proposals herein contained. 

65. Finally, we desire to explain to Tour Lordship that we are aware that 
the present communication is wanting in many details. These we shall be 
prepared to provide if the general outline of our proposals meets with Your 
Lordship’s approval. We have seen and consulted the Lieutenant-Governors 
of the North-Western Provinces and of the Punjab about these matters, and 
have, after receiving their opinions, convinced ourselves that until an expression 
of Your Lordship’s opinion on the main issues of our proposals has been 
received, it will be difficult to elaborate the minor details of the scheme. We 
trust, therefore, that Your Lordship will consent to accord approval to the 

2 0 
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principles upon which the system of self-regulating settlement or adjustment 
of revenues is under the present proposals to be based. 

We have the honour to bo, 

My Lokd Maequis, 

Tour Lordship’s most obedient, humble Servants, 
RIPON. 

D. M. STEWAET. 

J. GIBBS. 

E. BARING. 

T. E. WILSON. 

0. P. ILBERT. 

S. C. BATLEY. 

T. 0. HOPE. 


APPENDIX. 

The Settlement reports which have been received by the Government of India since last Eeview of recent 
October have been six in number — two from the Punjab, two from the North-Western Pro- settlement reports. 
vinceSj and two from Oudh (which province was at the time when the settlements in question 
were effected under a separate administration). 

The following is a short summary of those portions of them to which it is now desired to 
draw notice in illustration of the difficulty to which prominent attention has been drawn in the 
body of the despatch of ascertaining the true value of land : — 

Bijnor {North-Western Provinces.) — Tlio settloment of this district lasted ten years, from 1861 to 1871, 
and having cost 5^ lakhs of rupees, left tha total assessment practically at the same amount as befoie. The 
papers were snhmitted to the Government of India for confirmation of the settlement in June 1881. 

The settlement was under the charge of throe snocessiveofEccis who are reported to have formed very different 
views as to the appropriate rates on which to base the assessment, or, in other words, as to the proper method 
by which to ascertain tha value of the land. The Board of Eevenue considered it “ useless to attempt to 
Toeonoile their opinions. " “ It is impossible," they write of this district, “ to build up a sound assessment upon ' 
any mere manipulation of figures. The country abounds in anomalies. There is no ncconnting for it, and 
the people themselves can only say ‘ It has beou even so from time immemorial. " The Board of Revenue in 
these words appear to admit the impossibility of ascertaining the true value of agricultural lands for the 
purposes of assessment. 

ffinajly, the Government of India found itself constrained in its review of the settlement to make the 
following' remarks, which affoid sufficient evidence of the confusion, harassment, and unsatisfactory results 
that frequently accompany a revision of settlement, even in a province in which the system of land revenue 
assessment has always been understood to have received the earnest attention of the leading revenue officials : — 

“Not only were the operations thus prolonged, but it is also to bo res'retted that circumstances forced the 
Settlement , Officers to frame their assessment on imperfectly recorded data. It is admitted in the report that 
the field books did not agree with the maps ; that irrigation was largely and systematically concealed ; that the 
kanungos, who are the officials responsiblo for providing information, were romarkablo for their ignorant 
incapacity ; and that until settlement, no attention at all was paid to the patwaris of certain parganas. 

In fact, until the assessing officers entered tha district, no preparation whatever appears to have been made by 
the levenne authorities for the approaching work of reassessment. This omission, though it may doubtless he 
accounted for by the nature of past praotioo, and the coraparativi novelty of systematio efforts to prevent 
imperfection in agricultural records, necessarily had the effect of throwing upon the Government the expense of 
extra official establishments, and upon the Settlement Officers the almost impraoticable task of drawing con. 
elusions, upon the soundness of which the stability of their work entirely depended, from materials characterised 
in the final report as incorrect.” 

Muttra (North-Western Provinces). — The settlement commenced in 1872, and was completed in 1879. 

The Resolution of the Local Government forwarding the result of tho assessment is dated 1st August 1881. 

The cost was 6 lakhs of rupees. The revenue was increased fiom E13,65,002 to K16, 30,464, or 12 per cent. 

The assessment was imposed by oai'eful and experienced officers, who are expressly stated to have made 
special allowance for poorer classes of land. The Government of India accepted the conclusions of the 
Local Government that the settlement had been made on fair and lenient principles, and that the enhancement 
would not press with undue severity on tho tenants. Some apprehension was, however', expressel by the 
Government of India that the settlement operations had encouraged landlords to depress or extinguish rights 
of occupancy ; and it was also feared thatthe more insecure portions of the district would give way under a 
failure of season. Since the receipt of the report it has been ascertained that the rental collected in several 
villages of this district has, through th effect of the drought of 1877-78, become actually less than the revenue 
still imposed, and that in some cases 25 per cent, of the ooeupancy tenants have lost their rights. 

It is proved therefore that, notwithstanding the apparently lenient settlement of the poorer land by some 
of the beat officers of the service, the revenue system has in a portion of tho district disastrously broken 
down. 

Bahtalt (Punjab ). — The settlement commenced in 1873. The Resolution of the Local Government 
forwarding the result of the as-sessment is dated April 1882. The cost was 83 lakhs. The revenue was 
increased from E8,8@,053 to ElO, 63,370, or I 93 per cent. 

Since 1845 the crops have failed badly or entirely on seven occasions. Each one was attended with great 
privations and with terrible loss of cattle. As many as half the cattle in the distiict, about 2,500,000, having 
been reported as destroyed in 1877-78. “ The existing revenue system is admitted " (by the Settlement Officer) 

“ to have ffiiled on this occasion,” and he adds that transfers and mortgages have been largely increased by 
tho unfortunate polioy pursued ; and that unless soma guarantee can he given that the present system is worked 
oarefuBy and inteUigently, he advocates a fluctuating system of assessment. 
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The diffiaulty of obtaluing data for the formation of rates is acknowledged, and it is shown that beyond 
Bnoh general considerations as “ the habits and character of the people, the proximity of markets, the facilities 
of communication, and the incidence of past assessments " no positive test existed for gauging the suitability 
of the rates which have been assumed. 

In reviewing the report the local Government remarks that “ the Settlement Officers assumed that the 
demand of the settlement was fair at the time, and then having regard to the increase in cnltivatiou and 
resources, fixed as a possible reveuue a proportionally higher sum." These words contain within themselves 
an admission that elaborate enquiries for the asceitainment of rates otherwise than by deduction from the 
revenue rates alreadi’ existing are ineffectual. 

Gurgaon (Faiijab ). — The Gurgaon settlement report has not been actually received ; but the question 
of the assessment of this district has been brought before the Government of India in connection with an 
application for advances, which are to some extent rendered necessary by the revised assessments which have 
been lately imposed, though not yet confirmed by the highest authority. 

The Gurgaon district adjoins the Eohtak and klnttra districts. Much discussion has taken place 
among the local authorities as to the rates of assessment which ought to bo imposed, and the latest opinion 
recorded by the Local Govemment is that, notwithstanding the pains taken to arrive at fair rates by the revenue 
officials concerned, whose experience and ability seem to be undoubted, many villages, of which the number 
is as yet unknown, are overassessed. The Settlement Officer quoted the results of the assessments in the 
Muttra district as justifying the rates in Gurgaon. The failure in Muttra has already been noted. He states 
that “ the soil entries were more minutely chocked than they had been by any other Settlement Officer,” but 
admits that he failed, as it may easily be supposed that he would fail, in forming a correct estimate of the 
value of the different soils in all cases. The following remarks addressed by the Local Government to the 
rinaueial Commissioner are a sufficient indication of the nneertainty which affects an assessment believed to 
have been made with considerable industry and care. “ It is admitted,” writes the Secretary to the Punjab 
Government, “ that the assessment of the district generally is a full one as compared with that of most districts 
in the Punjab. The demand is at any rate Hl,92,000 in excess of the average demand of the years' preceding 
settlement. In the Palwal tahsil the increase taken was 32 per cent., and in the Nuh tahsil 265 per cent, 
above the old demand. In the village assessments, as a rule, the land revenue was enhanced; and in some 
instances it was doubled and occasionally trebled. Of course it is by no means to be inferred from such facts 
taken by themselves that the assessments were too severe, although fiscal demands of the nature of land revenue 
can rarely he doubled without causing pressure, if not euflering, to individuals ; and this remark is especially 
applicable to the case of densely-populated and loug-inhabited tracts. But it is only too evident that in the 
south-west of the Gurgaon district tiio incicasc has not stood the test of time and circumstances. The measure- 
ments for the now settlement appear to have been made during a year of exceptionally good rainfall, when 
every available acre was probably cultivated, and the area of flood irrigation showed at its best. There seems 
reason, therfore, to believe that too sanguine a view may have been taken of the capabilities of this part of 
the district.” 

Sheri {Oudh). — The settlement commenced in 1867-68 and ended in 1879. The original proceedings were 
not efficiently supervised, and much of the earlier work was thrown away. The cost of the settlement was 
B6,86.757. 

The revenue was increased by progressive enhancements from E4,93,868 to KS, 02, 4.11. The fact that such 
a large increase can bo required by the present system of assessment appears to tell greatly against it." The 
agricultural outturn of Khori is very fluctuating, but from very opposite causes to those affecting the three 
«• districts last considered. Ploods and fever, the eflect of excessive rain, cause destruction of crops, sickness 
and murrain. As an example of the uncertainty of the agricultmnl outturn in this district, it is stated that 
the cultivated area, instead pE increasing as the Settlement Officer expected, was found to have considerably 
decreased between the beginning and end of settlement operations. Tlie assessment broke down at once, and its 
failure was attributed to its having been framed on a theoretical basis. The Commissioner of the Division 
accordingly attempted to frame a new assessment, the one which the Government of India is now asked to 
sanction, upon the “ actual basis of the averages of eight years ; ” but he is at the same time compelled to 
acknowledge that the “ fluctuation of outturn are startling,” and that “petty zamindars have no chance of 
surviving except under a very different revenue system.” Pour successive officials were employed in the settlement 
of Khei'i, e.ich of whom adopted a different method of assessment. Each one, we are told by the last of the 
series, “ devised rates after his own fashion, and even guessed his own areas.” The settlement of this district 
affords, therefore, the same evidence as in the other cases, — of the failure on the part of the revenue officials to 
ascertain suitable rates. 

Syzahai {Oudh.) — The settlement commenced in October 1862. The Resolution of the Local Govemment 
forwarding the result of the assessment is dated 6th April 1882. The cost was nearly 9 lakhs. The revenue 
was increased from 812,08,560 to 816,11,059, or 33 per cent. 

The first ten years were occupied in an assessment which was admitted on examination to he based on wrong 
methods and calculations, and was almost entirely revised. In a resolution by the Local Government the officer 
who finally revised the settlement is said to draw a gloomy picture of the condition of the' agricultural popu- 
lation under the pressure of the assessment. The Commissioner remarks that the effect of the settlement has 
been to create a body of ‘‘discontented, if not disloyal, people among the upper class tenantry,” who are else- 
where in the report represented to be one of the most sturdy and martial classes in Northern India. The 
officer in charge of the district is stated by the Lieutenant-Governor to have been compelled to warn the pro- 
prietors that, as the only means of preserving their heritage to their children, he must unflinchingly keep them 
to the punctual payment of their current rents by the agency of the law. Notwithstanding these oiroumstances 
the Local Government is convinced that the assessment is not higher than the exceptional circumstances of the 
district demand under the system of land revenue assessment in force in Northern India. The plain deduction 
from these facts appears to be that the system itself must be wrong. 

These cases happen to be the last sis cases that have come before us in the form of 
settlement reports from Upper India. A further illustration of the liability to failure invol- 
ved by the present revenue system has within the last few weeks been furnished by a 
report from a district officer in Oudh on the results of an investigation into the condition of 
the tenantry of certain estates. 

“ In this district,” he says, writing of Lucknow, “ I believe that over-assessment first 
led to rack-renting. The landlord had to raise his rents considerably to meet the enhanced 
demand j and once the tenant had been found able to cultivate at abnormally high rents, 
revision did not mend matters as far as the tenants were concerned.''’ 

The above cases are a fair example of the facts which, among other considerations, have 
led to the conclusion expressed in the 28th paragraph of the despatch, that a time should 
come in the history of every district and of every province when the renewal of a valuation 
of agricultural property on any elaborate system should cease. 
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00 j No. 21, dated India Office, London, tlio 32nd llarch 1883. 

■ From— The Bahl or Kimbeelev, Her Majesty's Secretary of State for India, 

To— The Government of India. 

1 HAVE considered in Council, with the attention demanded by the 
. Paper importance of the subject, Your Excellency's letter * of the 17th October last 
No. 62 . mo 17 Revenue), proposing for my approval principles in accordance with 

which you think that the existing system of the revision of periodical settle- 
ments of the land revenue in Upper India should now ho modifiod. 

2 TliGSG principles involve* in filio first plncc* tlio iinLii ulitinuonziicnt oi 
the noliov of a permanent settlement of the land revenue in cash. The adop- 

Paper th p^f p^Jicy was decided ou by Sii- 0. Wood in his t De.spatch No. 14, 
fRevenue) of 1862. But, after the long discussion summarised in paragraphs 
19_17 of your letter, its execution was suspended by the Duke of Argyll 
tvideFapors /n„™„4.pnps t Nos. 24, and 26 of 1871), pending a reconsideration of the whole 
Na,. 57 .S- 58 .( in accordance with recommendations of the then Government of 

India and of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian 

Einance.^^^ i.eport of the Government of India called for by the Duke of 
Ar"vli has not, for reasons stated in paragraph 19 of your letter, been received, 
although the Secretary of State has learnt from a compilation of papers trans- 
mitted in 1874, ending with the letter of the Lieutenant-Governor, North-West 
Provinces dated 2ad March 1874, the result of the enquiries undertaken with 
a view to its submission. And I presume that your present letter is to be under- 
stood as in substitution of that report. nii-u-n 

4 Under these circumstances, it is desirable that I should state briefly 
the reasons which have led mo to concur in your decision to reject the policy 
of a permanent settlement pure and simple. I shall not, however, refer to the 
nractical difficulties of the measure, which have been amply discussed in India, 
Ind have been shown to be great. I shall merely consider whether the expe- 
rience of the last 20 years supports the views on which Sir C. Wood s Despatch 

of 1862 chiefly based that policy. , . , . -n • ‘ 

6 It was believed in 1862 that no material increase was possible m the 
revenue of tracts then pretty fully cultivated. Now the increase in the land 
JevLue receipts between 1861 and 1881 has been about 2,500,000Z. ; that is to 

say, temporarily-settled revenue has risen in 20 years about 17^ per cent. 
Great part of this increase, it is true, is duo to the extension of cultivatmn 
which will not recur in the same degree; but on the other hand, the proportion 

of assets taken as revenue has been lowered in Upper India from two-thirds 
to one-half while some original settlements elsewhere have reduced the demand. 
The increase of the rental of Bengal since 1793 alfords a still more strikmg 
illustration of the possible sacrifice of future revenue which a perpetual settle- 
ment may occasion. It is estimated that the net rental left to the landlord 
classes by the permanent settlement has increased 14 times, and that the gross 
rental, including the fixed Government revenue, has more than trebled, in 
three generations. It appears to me therefore that, even with the strict and 
careful limitations of enhancement of assessments which your proposals involve, 
the temporarily-settled revenue may reasonably be expected to rise by_ some- 
thing like 6 per cent., or say by 760,000?., each decade. I need not point out 
of what importance such an increase will be to meet the growing cost of neces- 

sary reforms and of improved administration, -t 

6. It must, moreover, be borne in mind that the fiscal policy of India has 
been materially changed since 1862. Import duties as such have been aban- 
doned ; the salt tax has been lowered ; the income tax has been abolished , the 
license tax is comparatively small; and the stamp taxes are 
enhanced. The rates of excise revenue are nearly as high as they can be, and 
an increase in its yield from larger consumption of liquor or drugs is not desir- 
able. There are, therefore, few existing taxes the proceeds of winch would be 
likely to be considerably augmented by the possible increase of wealth arising 

from^ the introduction of the permanent settlement. At the same time, the 

general popular discontent which might be caused by the imposition of 
new taxes, needed to meet growing requirements of public expenditure, in 
the absence of the normal growth of the land revenue, would probably out- 
weigh the advantages of such a settlement. 
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7. The expectation entertained in 1862 that fixity of the Government 
demand on the landowners would lead to more considerate treatment by them 
of their tenants, and would thus promote the prosperity of the cultivators 
generally, has not been confirmed by the result of the recent discussions on the 
Bengal Rent Law ; while it does not appear to be generally admitted that the 
agricultural population of the permanently-settled districts of the North-West 
Provinces is more prosperous than that of the temporarily-settled districts. 

8. Pinally, it was thought that a permanent settlement must certainly 
be advantageous to the existing landowners. In Bengal it was not so. Most 
of the zamindars with whom the permanent settlement was made were ruined 
within a generation. There were doubtless special causes of this. But I cannot 
but think that the general introduction of a permanent settlement would 
intensify- the tendency to a transfer of the ownership of land from the agri- 
cultural to the commercial classes. In the greater part of India the econo- 
mical effects of this change would be so doubtful and the political risk so great 
that it is not expedient to take any step which may promote it.. 

9. Eor these reasons I concur with Tour Excellency’s Government that 


Vide Revenue Despatch to Bombay, No. 29 of 1879. 


the policy laid down in 1862 should 
now be formally abandoned. But on the 


other hand, you are equally opposed to periodical, complete, re-settlements. 


You consider that only the most prominent of the evils attending them are 
“ the uneasiness arising from uncertainty, the harassment of the agricultural 
classes, the discontent engendered by mistaken assessments, the check to 


expenditure on improvements, the positive deterioration of agriculture in the 
last years of the term of settlement,” to which I may add the heavy cost and 
great delay involved in the operations. My predecessor has expressed similar 
views, and I need only say that I concur in them. 


10. You seek, therefore, a system which shall secui’e the advantages and 
avoid the evils of the other two systems ; which, while ensuring to the public 
exchequer a reasonable share in the increase of agricultural wealth due to causes 
independent of the exertions of the agriculturists themselves, shall give 
security of property to landholders, and shall make the conditions and limitations 
of future demand clear to them. Such a system you think can be framed 


upon the principles you now recommend for my approval. 

11. You call this system, I must first remark, a self-acting or self-regulat- 
ing one. The expression appears to me hardly appropriate, for, as you show, 
it will need on the part of the ofiScers employed to revise assessments, and of 


the Government, much care, attention, and discretion. Nor can I conceive 


any method by which these requirements can be dispensed with. 

12. You lay down two principles as the basis of your scheme. Eirst, 
that a reasonably fair and equitable assessment of an estate at a given time 

Vide Eevenua Despatch to Bombay, No. 14 o£ having once been arrived at, that assess- 
1881 . ment, which you call the initial assess- 

ment, shall not be altered on revision with the view of establishing under 
changed circumstances an equality of incidence with the assessment of other 
estates. This principle has, in effect, been already accepted by my predeces- 
sor, and subject to the observations made below (paragraph 26), I approve it. 
Second, that no improvements of any kind made by the landholders, owners or 
tenants themselves shall bo taken into account iu revising assessments. This 
principle is embodied in the land law, or is admitted in the settlement rules in 
almost all parts of India, and I approve it without qualification. 

13. You also point out that the success of the measures you propose 
depend upon the establishment, where it does not already exist, of an efficient 
system of agricultural statistics and village records. The steps which, with 
the approval of my predecessor, you have taken for the formation of an Agri- 
cultural Department Under each Government will, you believe, secure this 
object. 

14. The scheme you propose is, as you explain, merely sketched. Its de- 

tails will be elaborated in consultation with the Local Governments, and with 
due regard to local circumstances, when my approval of the seneral principles 
on which it is based has been received ; but a general outline of it appears to 
be as follows. >- 

15. The first step is to decide the initial assessment to be taken as the 
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Lasis of future revisions. For this purpose you divide the districts of Upper 
India into three classes : — 

1 . — Those, re-settled generally since about 1872, in which the Local 

Government is assured that existing assessments are now fair and 
adequate. This class, you believe, will comprise the greater part 
of the IN'orth-TTestern Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab. In it the 
existing is to he assumed as the initial assessment. 

2. — Those probably confined to a few districts in the iforth-West Provin- 

ces and Oudh, in which the Local Government believe that the 
existing assessment is decidedly inadequate as compared with the 
actual assets. In this class you propose that the existing assess- 
ment shall he, on a summary examination of the village papers, 
raised nominally to a fair sum, and that sum assumed as the 
initial assessment. I am not certain of the exact meaning of 
this proposal, but it would seem to be this ; — On an estate, the 
actual assets of which are now shown by summary inquiry to 
amount to Es. 1,000, while the assessment is only Es. 300, or 
30 per cent, instead of 50 per cent., the initial assessment will 
be assumed to be Es. 500, and on the expiration of the corrent 
settlement it will be considered whether or not Es. 300 hut Es. 500 
shall bo enhanced on general considerations. 

3. — Those districts, the whole of the Central Provinces, and a few dis- 

tricts, elsewhere, in which the existing settlement is so inadequate, 
imperfect, or inequitable that no initial assessment can he arrived 
at without a regular revision. Even in this case revision opera- 
tions should, you think, be simplified. 

16. I entertain some doubt whether these proposals are in all respects 
judicious. As regards the second class, you, in effect, propose to declare in 
1SS3, not only on what principles assessments are to he revised, but also what 
will he on the expiration of the current settlement, perhaps 20 years hence, the 
amount of an assessment to he imposed under any circumstances, and which 
may bo still further enhanced. The proposed summary inquiry seems to me 
not unlikely to lead to erroneous results, especially in the case of estates largely 
cultivated by the proprietors, and where the village papers will not show the 
actual rental. And in that case the total prospective enhancement arrived at 
may be an injudicious or oppressive one. 

17. I desire therefore that, in framing the details of your system, you 
will consider whether it will not be better to omit the Central Provinces, as 
these territories, it is acknowledged, must have a regular revision ; and as re- 
gards other parts of Upper India, to declare now the general rule that current 
settlements shall in future be revised only to the extent and on the principles 
approved in the following paragraphs ; but that it is left at the discretion of the 
Local Government, before each settlement expires, to represent to the Govern- 
ment of India that the district or part of it requires more complete and sys- 
tematic revision, subject, of course, to the rule that improvements of the land- 
holders are not to bo taken into account. If, as I think should be the case 
(paragraph 26 below), the enhancement he not necessarily an uniform one 
throughout a district, so that estates hitherto assessed particularly lightly may 
receive a somewhat higher proportionate enhancement, cases of the exceptional 
treatment of districts or estates will probably not bo numerous. It is 
another argument in favour of this course that the village records on which you 
rely for information as to whether an estate should be treated exceptionally or 
not ought to be more trustworthy some years hence than they can be now. 

18. The initial assessment having been determined, the principle which 
vou propose is that it shall bo enhanced on revision on three grounds only : — 

(1) Increase of cultivation. 

(2) Increase of produce due to improvements made by the State. 

(3) Eise of prices. 

Subject to the following remarks, I approve this principle. 

lU. .Vs regards the first ground, you consider that a small extension of 
eultiva'.ioa beyond the initial area should not be taken into account. Eeyond 
thi?, waite land, if brought under the plough, will be assessed when the current 
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settlement expires at fixed and moderate rates whicli will be now laid down. 
This plan, apparently borrowed from the ryotwari systems, involves questions 
of detail which may he left to your further consideration in consultation with 
the Local Governments. 


20. As regards the second ground of enhancement, you intend to lay 
down the rule that no State improvement which does not directly increase 
the quantity of produce shall constitute a ground for enhancement, save in 
so far as it causes a rise in price. In the case of a village which used to 
suffer from want of drinking-water, but is near a new tank or canal, there 
can be no doubt that, irrespective of any question of prices, the value of the 
estate is raised as compared with that of a similar village a few miles from 
the water-supply. Again, an estate close to a station on a new railway is 
benefited more than one of ten or twenty miles distant. The advantage in this 
case may be ultimately resolved into one of price, but it is not one which can 
appear in the price returns on which the Settlement Officer must act, since 
the gain to the cultivator is not one of increase of market price, but of saving 
in carriage. The argument applies equally to any saving in the cost of pro- 
duction which is not general, and you will therefore on further consideration 
no doubt conclude that the proposed rule goes somewhat too far. 

21. The third is hy far the most important of the three grounds of 
enhancement. You propose, in the first place, that assessments shall not be en- 
hanced on account of a trifling rise in general prices ; secondly, that enhance- 
ment on account of a more considerable rise shall not exceed a certain limit, 
say 16 per cent. You think also that enhancement should not be in full pro- 
portion to a rise in prices ; that it will be expedient to leave a margin with 
the view of meeting any increase in the cost of agriculture, and of 
providing for a rise in the standard of comfort. Subject to these limita- 
tions, there will, you believe, be little difficulty in arranging the details of 
a scheme by which assessments shall rise on revision with rise of prices. 
Your intention appears to be, having decided what staples and markets are 
to be adopted for the purpose of the calculation, to take as the initial price 
the average price of, say, ten years before the introduction of the current 
settlement, and to compare this with the similar average price for its last decade. 

22. These views I in general approve, but in framing the details of your 
scheme I request your careful consideration of the following observations : — 

First . — Scarcity prices, you will agree with me, ought certainly not to be 
taken into consideration as a reason for enhancement. I presume, therefore, 
that years of famine will be carefully excluded from the series on which 
average prices are to be computed. 

Second . — ^The danger of regulating assessments with reference to average 
prices is that assessments low during a series of years of high prices may he 
raised on the average prices so obtained when the series is at an 'end and a 
cycle of years of low prices has set in, so that practically assessments will be 
in inverse ratio to prices. 1 he excessive oscillations of prices in India make 
this danger an appreciable one, as, you are aware, recent experience of the 
Deccan settlement has shown. Still, however, there can be no doubt that 
there is a steady tendency in India to a rise of prices. The greater abundance 
and efficiency of the circulating medium and the development of means of 
communication, which tend to bring prices in India more nearly to a level 
with those prevailing in the countries to which she can export her produce, are 
causes which must produce this effect. Where, therefore, the land is largely 
cultivated by its proprietors and actual rent payments are rare, the course of 
prices must be the principal guide, though one to he used with great caution. 

But thirdly, in tracts where land is generally let to tenants for cultivation, 
there is the difficulty, one much insisted upon in the North-West Provinces 
discussions of 1872, that where rents are much regulated by custom they, and 


consequently assessable assets, do not necessarily vary in proportion to varia- 
tions of prices. Hence Sir W. Muir* recommended that assessments should be 

f o j nr i, no-rr enhanced in some proportion to, notarise 

* His letter of 2ad Marca 1874. . • , ^ . ,■« 

in prices alone bnfcj a general rise in the 


letting value of land, the mode of ascertaining which he pointed out. This the 
improvement in the village records will render easier, and where, as in Oudh, 
land is generally let, I am disposed to think Sir W. Muir’s the safer method. 
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23. There is one other consideration, alluded to in paragrapli 8 of your 
Resolution of 4th October 1881, which is undoubtedly of much importance in 
decidiog on enhancements of assessment. I mean the revenue history of the 
tract or estate under revision. Your scheme necessarily assumes that the 
initial assessment is fair, hut this is not really always the case, as indeed the 
instances cited in the appendix to your letter sufficiently show. However 
carefully a settlement may have been made, nothing hut experience can show 
whether it is really a fair one. If a district or an estate has not prospered 
during the term of the expiring settlement, if cultivation has not extended, if 
stock has not increased, if the people have grown poorer, if the original settle- 
ment proprietors have largely lost their proprietary right, if there has been 
much difficulty in realizing the revenue, the Settlement Officer may be pretty 
sure that the assessment ought not to be enhanced even though general con- 
siderations should indicate an increase. 

24. If it is intended to impose an uniform percentage enhancement 
arrived at on the general considerations which are to guide the Settlement 
Officer, upon all the estates included in the settlement under revision, I am 
not sure that this principle is correct. On the one hand, public improvements 
may have specially affected particular estates ; on tlie other hand, particular 
estates or tracts, especially the less fertile ones, may clearly have been assessed 
disproportionately high by the settlement under revision ; or their general 
state of prosperity may not justify the imposition of the usual rate of enhance- 
ment. I would therefore desire you to consider whether the method should 
not he that of determining, upon the px-inciples you advocate, the general 
enhancement of the tract under revision, and of distributing that enhancement 
over the estates comprised in it in accordance with the circumstances of each, 
which it is the object of the improvement in village records to enable the 
Settlement Officer readily to ascertain. 

26. I observe that your proposals relate to Upper India only; they are, 
however, it appears to me, equally applicable, muiatis mutandis, to the ryot- 
wari settlements of Madras and Bombay. A scheme closely resembling that 
which you propose was unsuccessfully advocated by the Government of 
Madras in 1868, and my predecessor in Despatches of the last two or three 
years has urged principles in all essentials similar upon the Government of 
Bombay. I would suggest, therefore, that you should consult the Local ' 
Governments of Madras and Bombay whether the principles now approved may 
not he extended to those Presidencies, with such modifications as may be 
required by local circumstances. 

26. I entirely concur in the views expressed in the 54th paragraph of Your 
Excellency’s Despatch, that the liability of landowners, either to bear a share 
in local or provincial cesses, or in any general taxation which it may be neces- 
sary to impose, remains altogether unaffected by the proposals now approved. 

27. In your 51st and following paragraphs you state your views upon a 
collateral and extremely important subject, — that of the protection of tenants, 
in its connection with the question of the principles of settlement. The policy 
you now propose has, you say, been conceived entirely in the interests of 
owners as distinguished from those of tenants ; but a fair and reasonable 
measure of protection to all tenants is, you think, a necessary condition of it ; 
the two questions are inseparable, and unless the benefits of the new land sys- 
tem can be expended in some degree to the tenants, you do not care to move in 
the matter. The particular measures of protection to be adopted for each pro- 
vince must be settled after local - inquiry and in consideration of local cir- 
cumstances; but, speaking generally, you consider -"that rents should be 
enhanceable only on the same grounds as and in some proportion to enhance- 
ment of revenue, and that tenants now unprotected by the law shall receive a 
certain fixity of tenure. And you ask in effect that, in accepting your pro- 
posals as to the future principles of the land revenue demand, I shall approve 
your views on the question of tenant right. 

28. While I fully sympathise with you in your desire to make the agri- 
cultural population generally sharers to the greatest practicable extent in the 
benefits which a better system of assessment is calculated to secure to the 
country, I could not sanction the announcement of any policy on so important 
and difficult a subject as tenant right for any part of the empire until the 
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facts and proposals had heen fully laid before me, with the views and opinions 
of the local authorities. 

29. The circumstances of the agricultural community, and the laws and 
customs on which the relative rights of the various agricultural classes rest, 
vary greatly in different provinces. In some (as the North-West Provinces 
and the Punjab) the law has within recent years been settled on a basis gene- 
rally recognised to be upon the whole satisfactory. In others, the law is now 
under revision irrespectively altogether of the question of settlements. Else- 
where (as in Oudh) we are bound by concessions, engagements and laws, which 
render it necessary to proceed with the utmost caution and deliberation. 

30. It is obvious, therefore, that if any change ho proposed as regards 
tenant right, the subject must be treated on its merits in each province. 

31. I so far agree with you, that I am of opiniou that the introduction of 
new arrangements in respect to settlement which offer special advantages to 
the zemindar and superior holder affords a fitting opportunity for making any 
change which may be thought desirable in favour of the tenant ; but I am 
unable to concur in your view that the one reform must be treated as insepar- 
able from the other. 

32. Unless, therefore, the Local Government of any particular province 
is of opinion that the opportunity should be taken for adopting measures of 
additional protection to tenants, I see no reason why on that account you 
should delay the introduction of the principles of assessment now approved, 
which are sound in themselves and will confer great benefits on the agricul- 
tural community. 


No. 64. ] Kxtraofc paragraph 4 of letter No. 523'B., dated Simla, the 9lh May 1883. from E. 0. Buck, Esq., 
Secretary to the Government of India, to the Secretary to the Government of the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

♦ Vide Fapet' 4. The question of improving the system of the assessment of land revenue in the 
2fo. 39. North-Western Provinces, was last dealt with in a precise manner in letter * No, 685 A,, from 
Mr. C. A. Elliott, Secretary to the Government of the North-Western Provinces, dated the 
2nd March 1874, and addressed to the Government of India during the Lieutenant-Qovernor- 
fvide draper ship of Sir W. Muir, in which the prolonged enquiries, originating in the proposals of Sir 
No. 21 . Charles Wood’s Despatch in t 1862 for a permanent settlement, were brought to a close. It 
is needless for the Government of India to follow in this communication the history of the 
proceedings and correspondence which took pl.ice between the arrival of Sir Charles Wood’s 
despatch in this country and the letter to which reference has just been made, or to recapi. 
tulate the arguments of the whole discussion. It is sufficient for present purposes to announce 
that Her Majesty’s Secretary of State has now definitely agreed with the Government of 
India in rejecting the policy of a permanent settlement, pure and simple. 


No- 65.] Memorandum. 

Copies of the above letters (Nos. 61 and 63) were sent to Madras with the Government 
of India’s letter No. 530 R., dated 15th May 1883 ; to Bombay with letter No. 539 R., dated 
15th May 1883; and to Bengal with letter No 585, dated 29th May 1883. 

Copy of the Secretary of State’s Despatch of 22nd March 1888 (No. 62 above) were 
sent demi-officially to the North-Western Provinces on 9th May 1883 ; to the Punjab on 17th 
Mav 1883 ; to the Central Provinces on 18th May 1883; to Burma on 22nd May 1883 ; and 
to Madras on 3()th May 1883. 

The Despatch printed as No. 63 closed the discussion so [far as the question of a perma- 
nent settlement was concerned. The correspondence was, however, continued in a letter from 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, dated 17th May 1884, and a 
Despatch to Secretary of State, dated 16th August 1884. And in his Despatch which conveyed 
his final orders the Secretary of State so materially modified the qualified approval of the 
views of the Government of India which he had expressed in March 1883, that the whole 
Despatch is reproduced below in order to prevent the possibility of misapprehension 


No. 4 (Revenue', dated India Office, London, the 8th January 1885. , 

From — T hb Eabi. or KiitsEELBy, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, 

To — The Government of India. 

I HAVE considered in Council your predecessor’s letter. Revenue, No. 16, dated 16th August 
1884, transmitting, with the recommendations of the Government of India, a letter from the 
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Government of the North-West ProvIncoB, in which Sir A. Lyall submits his own viows, together 
with opinions of the Board of Eevonuo, of several local officers, and of some of the leading land- 
holders, upon the subjeot of the practical application to revisions of settlement in the North-West 
Provinces of the principles laid down in the letter of the Government of India, Revenue, No. 17, 
dated 17th October 1882. 

2. Of these principles, the following wore included in tlio on'ginal scheme submitted for my 
sanction ; they were approved by my Despatch, dated 22iid ilarch 1883 ; they are accepted by tho 
Lientenant-Governor and by tlie majority of tho local autliorities who have been consulted ; and 
they may therefore be considered as finally decided upon ; — 

(1) That tho policy of a permanent settlement, pure and simple, shall bo abandoned. 

(2) That tho State shall still retain its claim to share in Bio “ unearned increment ” of tho 

value of land to which there is a tendoiicy in a pi-ogressivo countiy. 

(3) That a general and permanent rise in tho prices of produce is ono of tho pn'ncipal indica- 

tions and measures of this increment. 

(4) That it is nevertheless desiniible to modify tho existing system of revision of tho tem- 

poraiy settlements of land revenue, with tho view of rendering it le.ss arbitrary, 
uncertain, and troublesome to Bio people. 

(5) That this modification should bo elleetcd at least in the following paiticuhn-s ^ 

(o) Repetition of field operations (sniwey, valnations, minute inqnirie.s into assets, and 
. tho like) which are considered to bo inquisitorial and Imnussing to Bie people should 

be, as far as possible, dispensed with on a i-oviBion of settlement. 

(&) Enhancement of assessment should bo based m.'viuly on cousiderations of general 
increase in tho value of land. 

(c) Tho assosameut of an estate should not bo revised merely with Bio view of equalising 

its incidence with that of tho assessment of other estates. 

(d) Improvements made by tho landholders themselves should not bo taken into account 

in re\ising assessnicats, but irapi-ovements made at tho co.st of tho State should bo 
taken into account, aud also, to some extent, increase of cultivation. 

3. From certain portions of tho original scheme, such as Bio proposal to fnimo “ initial ” as3CS.s- 
ments in anticipation of tho expir-ation of current settlemonts, and for reducing- tho period of tho 
currency of Eettlemeuts, I was compelled to withhold my approval. Thu Lieutenant-Governor 
objects to them ; and as the letter now under acknowledgment does not insist upon them, it will not 
be necessary to refer to them further. 

4. Of tho principles included in Bio original scheme which remain to bo decided on, the follow- 
ing are the most important. They are closely connected, but it will bo convenient in .this Despatch 
to deal with them separutely so far as is possible 

(1) That enhancement of asscssrrrent shall bo unifonn over a pi-ovinco or at least a district, 

and shall not ordinarily (with some exception ns regards extension of cultivation) bo 
modified in any way, in respect of particular estates, in consideration of the actual 
change, either increase or decrease, which may have taken place in their rental -vulne, 
during the currency of tho oxpu-ed settlement. 

(2) That tho rules which govern cnliauccment shall bo so framed as to enable Bie landowneir 

himself to forecast, with approximate cci-tainty, what will bo tho enhancement upon 
his own estate on revision. 

(3) That, especially with Bie object stated in tho last cl.auso, enhancements of assessment on 

revision shall (with some exception as regards extension of cultivation) bo regulated 
solely by rise in tho prices of produce, a limit, however, being fixed to tho enhance- 
ment, so that (a) no rise in prices slmll justify nn cnhaucemout of more than 15 per 
cent., (6) a small increase in prices shall not authorise any enhancement. 

5. In my Despatch of 22nd Mai-ch 1883,1 expressed Bio doubts which ocem-red to mo i-espocting' 
these principles, and tho present papers show that tho Lieutonaut-Goveruor and tho majority of tho 
local authorities aro opposed them. But in tho letter under acknowledgment the original views 
of the Government of India aro stUl maintained. In Bieso cu-cumstances it is necessary for mo to 
state, for tho infoi-mation of Tour Excellency, tho decision at which I have arrived after car-eful con- 
sidei-ation of the papers before me. 

6. As regards tho first point, it appears to mo that tho'con-espondonco now forwm-ded from tho 
North-'West Pro-vinces justifies the doubts expressed in pai-agraphs 20, 23, 24 of my Despatch of 
22nd March 1883. Practically tho case stands thus : It is shown by tho most experienced 
officers that in every district there aro estates which could not bear an enhancement, or of which 
the assessment ought oven to be reduced, on a revision, though tho general riso of prices or 
increase of agricultural wealth might justify a considerable enhancement on Bio whole district. 
This may arise fi-om several causes, either from actual error in tho original settlement in 
ascertaining existing or estimating futui-o assets, or from calamities affecting tho estate during- 
the currency of the settlement. For such tracts or estates any nnifoi-m rate of enhancement, 
although it might be justifiable on an average, would manifestly bo too high, aud as Government 
could never deliberately i-uin such localities, it follows that if tho proposed rule wei-o adopted, 
considerations of the effect on such exceptional estates must govern the general rate of enhancement > 
it must be low enough not to injure them, i. o., must bo practically nil. 

7. On the other hand, it is shown that there are estates whoso value, quite independently 
of any exertion or outlay of the oivnors, will bo found to have increased during Bie settlement 
period to an amount far beyond the general increase in value of the tract to which an uniform 
rate of enhancement would be applied. The same observation applies with equal force to 
parganas or even districts. Tho cases of Lalitpur (page 172 of tho compilation), the rental 
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value of ■wHoli •will probalily be doubled \sj tbe construction of a railway, and of Bnlaudsbabr, 
in ■wbicb. district tbe increase in actual rentals since tbe last settlement -would justify an 
enbancement of 58 per cent, (pages 287, et seq.'), are examples in point. Altbongb I sbai'e 
tbe opinion of Tour Excellency’s Government that tbe enhancement of tbe assessment of such 
prosperous localities should be strictly moderate, and should not, merely in order to secure equality 
of incidence, be higher than financial or other considerations may show to be appropriate in each 
case, yet I am nnable to perceive cither the jnstice or the policy of the Government binding itself 
to impose upon them no higher a rate of enhancement than might be properly applied to other 
localities which were originally assessed more heavily, or which have prospered less. 

8. It appears to me that the rule of uniformity, if applied in the manner apparently contem- 
plated (paragraphs 6, 7, 8, 16, of the letter under acknowledgment), would unduly restrict the 
expansion of the land revenue in general, while it would have a strong tendency to cause over- 
enhancement of the less prosperous localities. For these reasons I am unable to approve it. 

9. To the second of the above-mentioned principles the objections appear to me equally strong. 
In the first place, it does not seem to me possible that, under the system which your Government 
desire to introduce, any landholder “ should have a criterion beforehand of what increase, within 
the limit of 15 per cent., he might have to pay ” on the expiration of his current settlement. No 
one can do more than guess at the future course of general prices, or at the course of prices of the 
particular staples of any estate ; yet it is proposed that on considerations of prices the future 
determination of the assessment shall depend. The landowner could only make a rough estimate 
on the expiration of his settlement of the assessment which Government onghtto impose, and the 
power of making such an estimate, it seems to me, would be practically valueless to him and 
would only make him dissatisfied since he would be powerless to enforce his anticipation, which 
must stiU be dependent on the justice and moderation pf Government, unless, indeed, it is intended 
to permit him to establish the accuracy of his own estimate by suit, and thus to transfer to the 
courts of law the determination of the amount of the revenue, an innovation which can hardly be 
contemplated. Finally it is intended that the liability of landownei-s, to whatever local, provincial, 
or general taxation may from time to time be imposed, shall remain unchanged (paragraph 54 of 
the letter of 17th October 1882). Sueh a reservation, indeed, is necessary ; but it wiU, as is justly 
pointed out in the North-West Provinces papers (pages 51, 65, 77 of the compilation), effectually 
prevent the growth of that feeling of confidence in the limitation of the treasury demand which it is' 
the object of the proposal to promote. 

10. The third point is one of great importance, and is that which is chiefly dwelt on in the 
correspondence from the North-West Provinces. The Government of Tour Excellency propose 
that the uniform and limited enhancements contemplated shall he determined solely on the ground 
of a general rise in prices.^ 

11. In ryotwari pro-vinoes, that is, in those parts of the country where the actual cultivator 
holds direct from the State, the assessment of a holding is determined by Government in proportion 
to its value on general considerations, irrespective of individual exertion, investment of private 
capital, or other cause special to the holding. In such a case the rule proposed is in principle 
sound, although there are considerable difficulties in applying it even in a ryotwari country, owing 
to circumstances which are strongly insisted on in the North-West Provinces correspondence. 
Such are the great fluctuations in the prices of produce common in India, and the consequent 
uncertainty whether the prices ruling at the time of revision will not again fall ; the difficulty of 
determining the staples, the price of which affects the assessment of each estate ; the questions 
whether the “ standard of comfort” of the ryot, the share of the produce he habitually requires for 
his subsistence, has not risen since the old assessment was fixed, or whether an increased population 
does not demand a larger proportion of the total produce. Still the principle has been decided to be 
sound as regards Madras and Bombay, and this may also be admitted as regards those estates in the 
North-WeM Provinces which ain cultivated solely by then- owners, 

12. It is, however, shown in the correspondence that the case is widely different when, as is 
general in the North-West Provinces, the assessment is paid, not dhectly from the produce of the 
land, but in fact as well as in theory from cash rents paid by the actual cultivators to the revenue- 
paying proprietors. Such rents, it is demonstrated, though in the long run influenced by prices, 
have no immediate relation to them, and the result of applying the principle under discussion might 
be, often would be, that the proprietor would be called on to pay a hea-vier assessment though his 
rental had not increased, and though the purchasing power of his income had been diminished by 
the rise of prices ; or, on the other hand, that his assessment would not be enhanced, though he 
had iiicreased his income by raising the rents of his tenants without the justification of higher 
prices. It is not necessary for me to insist further on this point. Tour Government admit that 
the objection is fatal to their scheme taken alone. “ We cannot," it is said in the letter under 
acknowledgment (paragraph 10), “avoid the conclusion that, as matters now stand, prices will 
prove an unsafe basis for revenue enhancement.” 

13. But it is argued (paragraphs 11, el seq.) this would not be the case if rents as well 
as revenue were made to depend on prices. Tour Government, therefore, reverting in effect 
to them original proposals (paragraphs 52 and 53 of letter of 17th October 1882), contemplate 
such a modification of the rent law of the North-West Provinces as shall give an occupancy 
right to almost all tenants, and shall permit the landlords to enhance rents solely on the 
ground of, and in some proportion to a rise in prices. It is urged, fii-st, that such a measure 
will be greatly to the advantage of the tenants ; next, that it will be to the advantage of the 
landlords, because it will render possible the scheme for the regulation of revenue enhancements 
which 'vrill, it is believed, benefit the landlords ; finally, that the two measures ought not to be 
dissociated, because, by the offer of the enhancement scheme, the consent of the landlords to the 
proposals as to rent can be purchased. 

14. My instructions are asked for upon these suggestions for modifying the existing rent 
law in the dmectiou of a large extension of tenant right, suggestions of far greater importance 
than the alterations proposed in the settlement system. But I have not before me the materials 
for any definite decision on the subject. In my Despatch of 22nd March 1883 (paragraphs 28 to 
32) I informed your predecessor that I could not sanction proposals of the nature of those 
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, .0 his letter of 17th October 1882 .vithout being fully acqnuiutea 

cohtamed in pai-agx-aphs 52 f ^ °^Vd aud with tl.o views of the local authont.es reg^wding them. 

^i(h the facts on which they weiegiouiiaeu a under reply contains a 

This information I have not received. o P. i ^ revision of the rent law of the North-We.st 

statement of the in that’ letter nor in that of the 17th October 1882 do I find 

Provinces is necessai-y, bnt , „,,iuion. The Lieutenant-Governor has not referred tho 

any statement of facts ^ whom ho consulted upon tho assess.nen^^ 

question for the consideration ot me Indeed, it appears 

Ld has expressly refrained from com acknowledgment that the Local Gove.-nment 

from P'‘^«g^"'"PjP ^^i^Sfwitbottt referenco to tho ubsessment discussion, into facts bearing upon 

the working of tho present lont law. ^ nueution it may bo useful that I should remind 

15. Without, however, P^'“iqo°"K the ori-'inal settlement of tho North-West Provinces 
Tour Excellency that Bird, rc°commended a policy not widely differing in 

was undertaken, a very higlinuthoi ty. n namely, that on the introduction of a settlement, 

principle from that which^^ the rates at which the proprietors 

Government should fix fonts mim p,.oposal wius carefully considered by tho then Governor 

should bo entitM to levy S at that time accepted as conclusive, are still on record 

General, Lord W. ^ hSle (except in the case of those who wore U.eii deeded 

forroieotingit,andforleavin it t p Jremselvos the amount of rents, hor nearly 

to possess occupancy rights) ayaten which it is now proposed to alter has prevailed, 

two generations, thorofoie, ^ j^as tn-own up in tho North-West Provinces during tlio 

and the immense property in md v^ ,,,,, auacted, after 

past half centui-y has ,, ;yi,icir defined tho rights of tho iierrnanont cultivators or 

most careful inquiry and discu p^.otcction to which they were ascertained to bo entitled, 

occupancy tenants, and ^^itli existing rights of property must always be attended 

I need scarcely observo The niost chmiV established neees.dty. There 

with To pi^That su'cli necessity exists. 

13 nothing befoio m p _ particular scheme for determining tho relations 

16. Finally, I am not . advocated by^tho Government of India is jn-acticable, or 

between landlord and tenant 11 hic d > ...jQ^out dissatisfaction. I oh^erve in tho 

thatitwould be favour - ■ 


excite amuuB n „ .rit^nnsed basis ” of priccs, AS regarilB mu outer temulu tue t;,_eat 

cultivators’ holdings on the F0P°^ in eoiimctioii with tho pending legislation 

difficulty of regulating f “"L on found possible to fninio a satisfactory scheme for tho purpose, 
for Bengal, where it has not yet hooii lo i 

17, For these reasons I ^ sui'gestions relating to an extension of tenant right, and 

of which depends upon the °®„ent from Uioso portions of tho genei-al schemo for 

1 am compelled Uieh are detailed in pan.gr.i|ili -1 above. I should 

the amendment of tho fhis^account nothing should bo done to diminish tho admitted evils 

If'pSoSe* 1 a».£.., ,.™c»d i, Si, A. ipair. 

These proposal appear to ho brieHy na follow : 

r r T, • 1 • 1,1 fn rlpnlni'o a limitation to tho amount of enhancement of the laud 

(a) ^0 demanded at all future revisions of assessment of fairly 

rveloperestls, nud to abandon the scrutiny of rental assets and the sj-stem of 
detaUed settlements in such estates. 

. in -hnnhl ho dcclai-cd the unit of operations, and all estates in 

t?Cr?rUy-setUed dist^^^^ 

Ld^asscssLont ai'O not absolutely uccessary, might bo clicssed as 

, , , J fhnf is ehtatc.s having a cultivated area reaching to or 

Sceedffir^ certaii percentage (to bo determined by the Government of India) 
of tho malgnzart area; and 

fTTt imnerfectly developed estates, that is, estates having a cultivated ai-ca below tho 
^ fixed percentage of the malguzan.m-ea. 

, , , • _ fn ninqa II revision of assessment might bo made on the 

^“viUalrpapeiB ^i- bSL scrutiny and testing as might bo found neccss.m-y, .and 
To ItoitE in the onhaucoment below tho standard pipportiou of half-assets 

Tyould bo fixed. 

,1 • T fliA T'nvnnnn bo onbanced by tbo assessment 

(d) In estates gcratiny of rental assets in indhddual estates or 

of a general _ia ( „ tenoral considerations, suoh as tho rise in 

reference to , , , tl,Mn"'hout tho pargana or tract ; but tho amount 

an— t S;u“ of'S?“ S«Jw tod p.,»nl.S. (.0 b. ted by 
the Government of India) of tho expming demand. 

hp^wed „.U..„,lb.d.ppbA,bl..o01pr, 

II estatep, 
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(J) In botli classes the right of tlio State in the increased agrionltnral profits duo to tlio 
introduction and extension of State improvomonts that dnectly increase the 
unproductive power of 'the soil, would bo reserved. 

19. In some of the criticisms of Your Excellency’s Government on this scheme (paragraphs 17 
to 20 of the letter under acknowledgment) I concur. My principal objections to it, as a whole, 
are : — that it appears to carry too far the principle of uniformity of enhanoomout and to 
limit unnecessarily the revenue demand on the very estates (referred to in par.agraph 7 of this 
Despatch) which can best bear enliancemont ; (2ndhj) that it involves what I cannot but consider 
the dangerous policy of pledging Government for over to a particular lino of action. 

20. On the latter point I entertain a strong opinion. Some of the principal administrative 
difficulties which now exist in India ni-iso in a me.a3iiro from such pledges having been given on 
former occasions. I consider that there is a great diiferouco between the Government making a 
public declaration beforehand of what its future action shall bo, and its laying down from time to 
time tho principles which shsill regulate its .aetjon. The latter is necessary for the guidance of its 
officers and to bccnro uniformity and continuity in administration, while tlie former would bind its 
hands, and tho hands of its successors, when circumstances may have greatly altered. In my 
opinion, no hard-and-fast rules on tho subject of tho present discussion should bo laid down ; no 
such pledge or promise as tliat enhancements sliall not exceed 15 per cent, shonld bo given to tho 
people. All tho benefits anticipated from tlio scheme will accrue in duo time if tho new rules are 
promulgated simply by administrative order. When the people see that these rules are really acted 
on, this will give more confidence than any prior declarations. Besides, however good tho scheme 
may bo, it is certain tlmt there will bo points on which experience may enablo tlio Government to 
introduce improvements, and it would be a grave mistake, by making promises now, so to tie up tho 
hands of tho administi-ation as to prevent such imprevemunts in tho process, or tho amendment of 
such flaws in it as may become appai-eut. 

21. It is not desirable that I .should attempt to lay doivn, for tho guidance of tlio Local Gov- 
ernment, rules for tho rotn.siou of settlemunt.s. But I may state tho geneial principle upon which, 
in my opinion, .such opcnitions should be conducted, subject, of coni-so, to tho conditions specified 
in paragraph 2 of this Despatch. 

22. All tracts which are in a backwai-d condition, whether wliolo districls or paits of districts, 
will, of necessity, in tlie first inskinco, bo excluded from tho operation of tho scheme, because their 
present assessment would evidently afford no proper b.vsLs for tho future assessment. These tracts 
must bo left for regular settlement. As regards otliur localities, when a settlement is .abont to 
expire, a summary inquiry sliould bo made into tho condition and resources of tln^ tract, similar to 
that which has been so successfully carried out by Mr. Benett for BuLandshahr (p.ages 237, cl scq. 
of tho compilation), and upon tho results of this inquiry tlie Loc.al Government, with tho approval 
of tho Govermnent of India, should determine U»c general rate of enhancement to bo applied to tho 
tract. Tho factora to bo Liken into consideration would be, general riso in agricultural prices, in 
actual rentals, and in letting value and sale price of land, and care would, of coui-so, bo taken 
that tho increment determined on should bo such as would not unduly raise tho revenue, certainly 
not in any case beyond 50 per cent of apparent assets. 'There is no necessity for detennining 
beforehand what shall constitute tho unit of area, that Is, tlio area to which tho same rate of 
increment will apply. This must depend upon loc.al conditions. It might bo tho whole district, 
or, when Bio conditions of progress vary, different stetions of it. WitJiin that area tho rate of 
increment ns determined by tho Local Government would, ns a rule, bo applied by tho Settlement 
Officer rateably all round. But it should be in his discretion to treat special cases exceptionally. 
There may bo tracts or groups of c-stites to which a rate lugher than the average rate should bo 
applied, such, for example, as have benefited by improvoments made at tho o.xpenso of Govein- 
ment, or where there has been an unnsu.al iucrcaso of cultivation or riso of rental. There may 
very probably, on Uio otlier hand, bo e.state3 iu wliich, from ovei'-asscssment or other cause, it may 
not bo expedient to take tho whole incre.aso, or any part of it, or iu which possibly oven a reduction 
of tho existing demand may bo required. And objecting proprietors might have tho option, as 
proposed by Sir A. Lyall, of a regular revision. 

23. A procedure, such as is hero sketched, if introduced with caro and applied with discretion, 
may bo expected to diminish, if not altogether to remove, tho evils of tho present systom of periodi- 
cal re-settlement, whilst it would not unduly sacrifico tho claims of tho State to profit by tlio 
increasing value of tho land. 

2i, I desire’ that no time maybe lost in issuing instructions to tho Loc.al Governmont iu 
accordance with tho decisions contained iu this Despatch, and a copy of it should bo supplied to 
tho Lieutenant-Governor for his information. 


PART IV.— Papers on the subject of a permanent settlement in Oudh. 


No. 66, ] No. 286, dated Simla, the 13th Soptomber 1871. 

From — J, GkooueoaN, Esq,, Under-Scorotary to tho Governmont of India, 

To— Tho Chief Commissionor of Oudh. 

I AJf directed to forward herewith a copy of tho documents noted on the margin, on tho sub- 
-Homo Department Eovenuo Froooedings, dated 22nd May 1800, Noa. 3 to 0. settlement 

. .< „ „ „ dated 20th March 1870, „ 3 and k of the land revenue 

Memorandum from Public Works Department, No. 141 L, dated 2ath March 1870. in the North-Western 
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‘‘Vide Paget' Home Department Revenue Proceedings, dated 27th May 1871, Nos. 23 to 25. 
i7o. 56. » !i „ » « » •• 27 to 31. 

, — . , _ >1 » » ” ” « 

\VidoV(ipep jj „ „ ,, „ 37. 

iVo. 53. „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 36. 

J Piifl Paper „ Land Revenue Proceedings, dated 29th July 1871, „ 26. 

iVo. 5^. Despatch to Secretary of State, Ho. 7, dated 26th May 1871.* 

§FV'(7e JJinute by Honourable J. Straohey, dated 26th September 1870. 

Papers Memorandum by Sir D. Maoleod, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab.')' 

Nos. 57 ^ 58. Minute by His Rxcellenoy the Viceroy, dated 7th July 1871.t 
IlFrde ^’a^er Despatch to Secretary of State, Ho. 5, „ 2l6t „ „ § 

No. 71. „ from „ „ „ 24, „ 20 th 

,, „ „ „ „ 26, ,, 27th 


„ : 
”}i 


Provinces, and to 
solicit an expression of 
your opinion on the 
questions discussed in 
p.nragraphs 18 to 34< 
of the letter to the 
Government, Horth- 
Western Provinces, 
No. 276, dated 26th 
May 1871. 


No. 67. ] Ho. 1358, dated Lakhnau, the 24th April 1872. 

Prom — J. 'WooDBDBN, Esq., Offg. Personal Asst, to the Chief Commr. of Oadh in the Rev. Dept., 

To — The Secretary to the Government of India. 

^ directed to acknowledge the receipt of yonr letter No. ^ 285 of the 13th September 
last, requesting an expression of the Chief Commissioner's opinion on the questions discussed 
in the Home Secretary's letter to the Government, North-Western Provinces, No. 276, dated 
26th May 1871. 

2. In consideiing the propriety of an extension of the system of permanent settlement, 
the Chief Commissioner addressed himself in the first instance to the objections which have 
been urged against the existing system of periodical settlements. They have been fuUy 
considered in a thorough and able minute by the Officiating Judicial Commissioner, formerly 
Settlement Commissioner of this province, a copy of which accompanies this letter, and to 
the practical suggestions of which he would invite the special attention of the Government 
of India. The objections to periodical settlements are said to bo these three— (1) the 
withdrawal of the best officers for the work of revising settlements ; (2) the heavy expenses 
both to Government and the country caused by the revisions; and (3) the low selling price 
of land in temporarily-settled districts as campared'with that in permanently-settled districts. 
Sir George Couper considers it sufficient to record in the shortest terms his views on these 
objections. The withdrawal of good officers for the revision of the settlements he believes to be, 
so far from an injury to the country and the administration, an advantage, inasmuch as it 
affords one of the few opportunities young officers now have of forming a close acquaintance 
with the habits, feelings, and wants of the people we govern. The heavy expenses of the 
revisions are chiefly occasioned by the preparation of elaborate records and registers, which 
are unnecessary to the simple work of assessment, and which ouglit to be regularly maintained, 
not fitfully revised. The comparatively low selling price of land in a temporarily-settled 
district is a point which be has not yet seen proved, 

3. Although the evils of periodical settlements, such as they are, are, in the Chief 
Commissioner's opinion, already counterbalanced by special advantages, or capable of simple 
remedy, it does not follow that a permanent settlement may not be better for the country. At 
the same time a permanent settlement being a change, and a great one, in our system, it 
appears to him that before agreeing to it we should be thoroughly satisfied of its advantages 
and of the facilities for introducing it. first, then, of its advantages. These are said by its 
advocates to be both political and economical. Its opponents are met by the picture of a 
loyal and happy peasantry, whose rents are easy, whose industry is assisted by every sort 
of agricultural improvement, whose circumstances expedite the growth of native manufactures, 
and extend the import of foreign stores. Would a permanent settlement, tl)en, affect the 
people? The permanent settlement is made with the “Malguzars" ; no one has proposed a 
sub-settlement with the ryots. In Madras alone, then, would a permanent settlement affect 
the people? In the North-Western Provinces it would reach a somewhat numerous proprietary ; 
in Oudh it could attach to us but a few ; and would those few be attached to us by a 
permanent settlement even in cash ? In this we are not without experience. Were the land- 
holders in the permanently-settled districts more loyal than those in the temporarily-settled 
districts ? Is Patna now more staunch than Agra ? 

4. A permanent settlement in cash is on all hands abandoned. It would be the deliber- 
ate surrender of the one great resource of revenue allowed us by ancient custom aud equitable 
theory. A permanent settlement in grain is a mockery of the name. There has been no 
truer remark made than that of the Indian Observer, that it would appear to the majority of 
landowners simply a dodge, and for all political purposes it would, the Officiating Chief Com- 
missioner believes, be thoroughly valueless. 

6. On the other hand, it may be urged that, though the boon of a pei'manent settlement, 
even in grain, might not be so patent a benefit as to command the immediate and grateful 
loyalty of the malguzars of the country, it would produce in its economical results so contented 
a people as to secure a general good-will to the administration. What, then, are the 
economical results expected from the measure ? Improvements, says one writer, a general invest- 
ment of capital, says another. Are we justified in this anticipation? Does the experience of 
Bengal, of Benares, of maafidar’s estates in Oudh, warrant it ? Is there in any of these papens 
an appeal to the logic of facts in support of this argument? Has this concession led to this 
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result bitherto ? The settlement being made with the nialguzars, it is they alone who are 
benefited, and it is they alone who will iinpiove and invest capital. In Madias these would be 
the village ryots and the “petite culture" is not favourable to the development of systematic 
improvements. In Oudh these would bo the taluqdars, of whom there is/ unfortunately, not 
much to expect in this matter. A high authority has declared bis belief that temporary settle- 
ments act .“as a bar to the ordinary improvements, which are within the means and skill of the 
agriculturist to employ." It appears to the unpractical agriculturist that it must he a more 
than Old nary improvement, which cannot be introduced and worked to profit in a lease of thirty 
years. The most skilful agriculture in the world is compatible with a system of twenty-one 
years’ leases, and there is reason for the belief that terminable leases encourage a special 
energy in cultivation. The cultivation of wao/t estates is proverbially slovenly ; and Sleeman 
in his Itambles quotes the saying of the Natives themselves — “ that the incitement of the 
revenue demand brings a blessing to the soil. " 

0. The saving to Government and the people by the cessation of all “settlement oper- 
ations " for over is urged as one of the ailvantages of a permanent settlement. With the 
exceptionally laborious details of even an Oudh settlement, it is doubtful whether settlement 
operations will cost in any district half a year's revenue ; and if suggestions^ such as those of 
Mr. Currie, for curtailing the scope of (he settlement operations and limiting the record to 
the assessment papers are acted on, the labour and expense of future settlements will he very 
greatly reduced. With this will he reduced the cost to the pO'iple in the period during which 
improvements may bo slopped and laud sales dillicult; and there will still remain those, 
special opportunities for an acquaintance with the people which have given the Civilians of the 
North-West their distinguished rank in their own Presidency. 

7. These are the “ advantages " of a. pcimanent settlement. It remains to examine how 
this benevolent, if not beneficial, scheme is to be introduced and carried out. Seeing that a 
permanent settlement in c.ioh involves the result that the pnichaiing power of the fixed land 
revenue will sleailily decrease, while the charges on the administration will as steadily in- 
crease, it is now proposed to m.iko a compromise, and give the people a permanent settle- 
ment on the b.asis of a grain aS'C-sment. The first step would then be the ascertainment of 
gross, not net, produce, village by village. To the theorist this may bo a small matter. 
In the eyes of a pr.iciiu.il assessir, like .Mr. Onselcy, and of a practical agriculturist, like the 
late Viceroy, it is “ the greatest dilliculty that au agricultural statistician baa to contend 
with." 

There would have next to bo determined the aneraye area of each staple in each 
village, — an enquiry which would raqiiiro a reference to old iiaper.-*, of the trustworthiness of 
which, manufactured as they would be for the occasion, it is not hard to form an estimate. 

That done, if one staple were selected, it would probably be insuiilcicnt in many districts 
for more than a single jiaigana; if more tlian one were soleetud, there would follow intricate 
calculations us to the proportions of the^o to bo demanded. Tint done, there comes the enquiry 
into selling price of the selected staple,— an enquiry which, to lend to a safe result, must bo 
extended over a long period of years. And la.sth’, there is the determination of what is the 
not produce which reaches the inalguzar.s' bainls, — a question which, in cash-rented districts, 
never really comes into the heads of the landlord and tenant. The proof is not far to seek. 
Take tho Uaghput Pargana, which originated this correspondenro, and tho Uni Dareli instances 
referred to by Loid .Mayo. In an unimblishod report on trlmjahaupur, Mr. Currie states that 
in tho sadar i.ahail prices have ri.-cii 75 ]>ur cent, but runts only 'i'Z ; and tho most famous 
Settlement Ollicor of tho North-West .Mr. hlliott writes of his district — “Tho art of fixing 
rents is almost a lost one. No theory of rent whatovor seems to exist, Thu idea of any 
sharing of tho valuo of the produco between the cultivator and tho zamindar is utterly strange 
and unknown. If you ask any z.amindar tho reason why such a field p.iys such a rent, tho 
most intelligent of them can give no answer, except to say that their aucostors fixed it so. So 
far as rents bavo boon altered, thoy havo boon altered not on any broad theory of routs, nor of 
tho value of tho soil, but by a rudo coiupoiitioa, which often brought out results at utter 
variance with those which a real valuation of tho land would have given. " This is tho 
condition of things we have to deal with. How are wo to apply to the assessment of the rove- 
uuo a principle unknown to the rovcuuo payer in tho determination of rents ? If tho result- 
ing settlement is to be bearablo, it cannot bo equable. 

8. Indeed, tho new condition for permanent sottlemont proposed by Sir William Muir 
requires tho existence of a state of rents which the reports from every part of Upper India show 
to bo not yet developed, and which thcro is no reason to anticipalo will bo renohed for goncra- 
tions to como. As remarked by tho Commissioner of Itni Uaroli, the now condition, without 
saying so, virtually makes porinancut settlement impossible. It will raise hopes which will 
never bo fulfilled, and tho Chief Commissioner agrees that it will not only bo more straight- 
forward in appearanco hut moio politic in rc.ality to rolruin altogether from oiforing n permanent 
settlomunt than to offer it on terms which iiowhoru can ho met. 

9. But assumo that tho now condition for permanout sotllemcnt is satisfied, and that a 
tract is found in which (he nialguzars arc, and have been, of such univorsal iutclligcnco that 
“ on a broad theory of rent ".thoy have assimilated all rents to an estimated proportion of 
actual produce, tho initial sto|) of the pormanont sottlement iu grain is taken, and tho Govoru- 
ment duo on the constituent villages fixed in maunds, say of wheat. V\ hat then follows ? 
If there have been errors in tho initial assessment, tlieso aro not merely stereotyped ; thoy 
will bo aggravated with every rovi-sion, and can bo romediod only by a ro-suvvoy, which many 
estates will be, no doubt, prompt to court. Butin tho impossible assumption of an absolutely 

2 D 2 
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fair initial assessment, there still remain two obstacles to the feasibility of a simply arithmetical 
revision at stated periods: First, all estates must retain tbeir relative positions in tba matter 
of productiveness. This they will no more do than all men remain till death in the position 
in which they are born; some estates will deteriorate, while many advance. Second, the rentals 
of ail estates must advance continuously and ex pari passu with the rise in price of their 
selected staple. In no part of India has this yet happened, 'and it is one of the hidden, but 
most material, benefits our rule has brought to this country, that our commerce has so 
increased prices, while custom, accident, or law has shackled the rise of rent. To insist that, 
in future, they shall march together, is to remove the last chance of the betterment of the 
ryots’ condition. 

10. This, it seems to the Officiating Chief Commissioner, is tlie rugged ultimate of the 
new sclieme; — these are tlie cords of lovo with which we will bind to us the millions of the 
poor. As for the rich, they will get what they will consider an unperraaneiit setl.Iement, 
and be worried by a series of cases, where they were wont to pay a single and fairly steady 
demand. 

11. The more the Officiating Cliief Commissioner thinks of it, the more he is persuaded 
of the wisdom of continuing “ that system of peiiodical settlement which obtains in the 
greater part of India, and which, though it is attended with many evils, is not inconsistent 
with justice, and is in accordance with Native custom and traditions. ” Its evils may be 
greatly reduced ; its value as a guide and, if it would only be used ns such, as a check in the 
undertakings of the administration, he believes, can scarcely be over-estimated. 

12. I .am directed to enclose to you with this letter copies of letters from the Olfioiating 
.Tudieial Commissioner, the Commissioners of Lakhnau, Faizabad, and Kai Bareli, ai.d the 
Settlement Ufficeis of Baraioh and Uonda. 


PART V-— Papers on the subject of a permanent settlement in the 

Pnnjab. 

No. 68 .] Extract paragraplis 11 to 16 of letter No. 85, dated Port 'William, tlio 5th March 1881. 

Prom — Colonel H. SI. Duband, C.B., Secretary to the Guveminent of Jndiaj Foreign 
Eepartment, to the Secretary to Government of the Punjab. 

11. As regards the revision of assessment in the Jullundur Doah with a view to 
permanent settlement, I am to state that His Excellency in Council does not regard this 
measure as urgently required : the settlements in these districts have still more than twenty- 
years to run, and aie, His Excellency in. Council believes, working well. As the espiiy of 
these settlements shall approach say within the last five years of the term, opportunity may be 
taken of revising the afsessmeut and arranging for a permanent settlement. The same 
remarks apply to the districts in the Cis-Sutlej States. Or, again, if, during the progress 
of Mr. Prinsep’s present work, there should be trained establishments available, they might 
be made u»e of in revising the asse-sraent-s in the Trans and Cis-Sntlej States with a view to 
permanent settlement j or, again, such establishments, when they become avaihable, could be 
employed in some of the districts adjoining the Omrilsar Division, such as those of Lahore, 
Quzerat, or Goojrnnw.ala, of which the present settlements will shortly be expiring. 

1 2. Hia Excellency in Council bears in mind the possibility that many parts of the 
Punjab and its dependencies may be found fit for permanent settlement under the conditions 
prescribed by Her Majesty’s Goveinment. If the Punjab Government shall be of opinion that 
the settlement in the Umritsar Division after the present revision should be declared perm.a- 
nent, the matter can be considered. If the work of revision be satisfactorily done by Mr. 
Prinsep’s establishment, then lhat establishment can be similarly employed heieafter in other 
divisions; and thus the permanent settlement will be gradually introduced wherever leqnired. 

13. But the work of revising should proceed gradually j opportunity should be taken 
of revision in the several districts according as previous settlements expire or as trained 
establishments become available. In this way the work will be deliberately done by efficient 
establishments, and the unavoidable expenditure will be spread over several years. If revision 
were undertiken in many places at once, there would be a heavy and immediate expenditure, 
and it might be difficult to maintain so many establishments in a complete state of efficiency. 

14f. Lastly, in reference to paragraphs 16 and 17 of your letter under acknowledgment. 
His Excellency in Council thinks that caution should he exercised in the admission of claims to 
“ latent rights” which are now for the first time brought to light. It is to be remembered 
that at the first settlement there was full enquiry into all the tenures and all the rights and 
interests in land. It may be well enough to rectify now any matter which may have been 
omitted to be settled previously ; but this must not be made a handle for disturbing cases or 
questions which may have been decided at the last settlement. 

15. Also, as regards the cultivators in whose favour right of occupancy was declared at 
the first settlement. His Excellency in Council considers that such decisions are by no means 
open to revision now. Wherever a tenant was declared hereditary or possessed of right of 
occupancy, tlis arrangement was either made with the consent of the proprietor on the claim 
of the tenant, or else the proprietor though he had an opportunity of objecting, did not object, 
or else the case was decided judicially. It is not now competent for a Settlement Officer to 
re-open these matters. But the reni which these tenants with right of occupaney aie to pay 
may no doirbt be a subject for revision j they have generally their right of occupancy so long 
as they pay a fair rent ; as the value of land and of everything rises, the landlord may in 
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due course claiiri increased rent from them j if this be disputed, the revising officer may now 
re-adjnst the rent. Such revised rent, however, should not be a rack-rent, nor should it re- 
present the utmost that could be exacted from the land ; but it should leave a fair margin of 
profit within this extreme limit as a special and beneficiary interest belonging to the tenant 
with right of occupancy, 

16. In conclusion. His Excellency in Council desires me to observe that Mr. Prinsep 
states iu his memorandum that he is awaiting decision on two points, namely, new chowkey- 
daree arrangements and remuneration of lumberdars; and he adds that these must bo decided 
before revision of assessments can be efficiently taken up. These questions must, His Excel- 
lency iu Council presumes, be pending either before the Punjab Government or before the 
Financial Commissioner; if so, I am to request that they may be speedily disposed of, as it is 
important to decide promptly all matters on which the conduct of operathns depends. At 
the same time His Excellency in Council hardly sees why Mr. Prinsep should have been 
prevented from proceeding with the assessment. The Government revenue might be fixed, 
and the percentage at which the extra cesses are to fall might be determined afterwards. 


Ho. 69. ] No. 382, dated Simla, the 4th July 1865. 

From — The Honourable Mr. W. Mom, C.S., Secretary to the Govt, of India,. Foreign Department, 

To — ^The Secretary to the QoTcrnmont of the Punjab. 

Bepeeuinq to paragraph 11, ei seq., of Colonel Durand’s letter No. 85, dated 5tii hfaroh 
1 864, on the applicability of tlic principles of a permanent settlement of the land revenne to 
portions of the Punjab, I am instructed by the Bight Honourable the Governor General in 
Council to forward, for the information and consitleration of the Honourable the Lieutenant- 
Governor, the accompanying copy of a despatch from the Uight Honourahle the Secretary of 
State, and of a letter convoying the same to the Government, North-Western Provinces. 

2. His Excellency in Council is of opinion that the rules for permanent assessments, as 
now defined and limited, might with advantage he applied to such portions of the Punjab as 
may bo found, from their general advancement, to meet the conditions laid down for such a 
concession. 

3. You will, therefore, move His Honour to tako the subject into consideration, and to 
favour His Excellency with his views regarding it. 


PEIUIANENT SETTLEMENT, PDNJAB. 

No. 70.j No. 250 — 550, dated Lahore, tho 18th August 1870. 

From — T. fl. TnonjiTos, Esq., D. C. L., Soerolary to tho Government of tho Punjab, 

To— Tho Olfg. Secretary to tho Government of India, Foreign Department. 

"With reference to your office despatch No. 382, dated 11th July 1865, and subsequent 
reminders, calling for an expression of tho views of tliis Government on the suhject of the 
application to the Punjab of tlio principles of tho pormanent settlement of land revenue as set 
forth in the despatch of the Bight Hon’blo tho Secretary of State for Ind'a, No. 11, dated 
24th March 1865, I have now the Iionour, by direction of Sir Henry Durand, to transmit, for 
the consideration of tho Supremo Government, copies of minutes on this important subject, 
recorded by the late Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Donald McLeod, dated 2nd Juno 1870, and by- 
Mr, B. B. Egerton, Financial Commissioner of iho Punjab, dated 2nd August 1870. 

2. 'Ihe gre.at delay which has taken place in replying to this reference is explained in the 
first paragraph of Sir Donald McLeod’s minuto as having resulted from non-receipt of a reply 
from Mr. E. Prinsep, Settlement Commissioner, to whom tho papers wore sent for an expres- 
sion of his opinion. I regret to have to add that up to this date no reply has been received 
from Mr, Prinsep, though his attention wns urgently called to tho subject on the 4th of June ; 
but Hie Honour deems it unadvisable to delay any longer the expression of his own views on 
the subject. 

3. His Honour, I am dcsirod to state, concurring generally in the views expressed and 
arguments used by Sir Donald McLeod and Mr. Egorton, is of opinion that any attempt at 
present to fix porm.-inontly tho Government demand for land revenue in tho Punjab would be, 
to soy the least, altogether premature. 

4. A glance at tho agricultural statistics of tho province goiierally will show that it is in 
a state of agricultural infancy. Out of an area of upwards of 100,000 square miles, only 
31,513 square miles are cultivated, and out of the cultivated area only about ono-fourth part is 
irrigated, though in tho Punjab irrigalion from wolls or canals is almost universally necessary 
for the production of the more valuahlo crops, and in the south-western portions of the province 
is necessary for tb* production of even tho ordinary cereals. 

5. Turning from tho general statisfica of the province to an examination of fhe 
agricultural status of particular districts, there are doubtless villages and tracts in which the 
percentage of cultivation and density of population come up to tho standard entitling them to 
permanent settlement under the Seorctary of State's despatch ; but, nevertheless, it may be 
confidently asserted that there are few, if any, in which tho rent and resources aio 
sufficiently developed to admit of their being permanently-settled on their present assets 
witliont entailing a ri-'k of great prospective loss to ihoFtate. 

6. Let us take, for example, the recently •settled dislricta of Amritsur, Goorduspore, 
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Sealkote and Goi'Zerafc : these districts are among the most highly cultivated and densely popu- 
lated of the province j yet the average incidence of the Government land revenue upon the cul- 
tivated and culturahle area assessed falls at the rate of only lO annas 't pie to Bl-5-7 per 

ati amount far less than is realised in more advanced districts of India, and far less than- 

may be reasonably hoped for hereafter, ^ 

7. Again, an examination of the agricultural statistics of the districts noted in the 
“ margin, which districts are perhaps the most; 

favourably biltialed of any in the province for the 
development of their rescurccs, being at once popu- 
lous, flourishing, and highly capable of well or other artificial irrigation, Oihibits the following 
results : — 


Umiitsur, Goordaspore, Sealkote Jullundhur, 
TJmballa, Goozerat. Loodliiaua. 


D 18 TB 1 CI 8 . 

Population 
per tfiuaro 
XDUO. 

Cttltlratcd 
ana iu 
aerca. 

Cultnnblo 
area In 
acres. 

-Total area. 

Area 

irrlgaictl io 
acres. 

Percentage of 
area Irrigated 
to total caltu- 
rablo and cul* 
tirated area. 

TTmritsur 





632 

927.730 

173,061 

1,101,391 

303,602 

•2' 

Goordaspore 





•188 

615,111 

60,701 

673,818 

87,938 

•13 

Sealkote . 





612 

826,871 

131,022 

050,896 

‘102,608 

■•12 

Jullundhur 





686 

657,094 

78,763 

736,857 

200,097 

•27 

TJmballa 




• 

39 1 

915 526 

283,989 

1,229.515 

131,082 

•11 

Goozerat 




• 

312 

U5 1,458 

23.1,0.14 

91)9,102 

236,673 

•26 

Loodhiana 





429 

729,890 

62,523 

792,416 

23,118 

•3 


8, In brief, it may be stated that in those districts of the province which may be consid- 
ered as most ripe for the permanent settlement of land revenue, tiicre is manifestly ample 
room for future development of resources, either by ps]'ansiou of cultivation, or extended use 
of irrigation, and production theieby of more vuluahlo classes of crops, 

9, But it is not only in the quaiilittf and claxs of produce that imnrovemont may he fairly 
looked, — there is also ample room for improvement in the quality of tlio more valuable staples. 
The cotton, the iudigo, the tobacco, the saccharine produce of the Funjah .are all, more or less, 
of inferior quality, — the result, it is believed, not of inferiority of soil, hut of agricultural 
appliances, which defect, time, competition and contract with more advanced portions of the 
Empire will giadually remove. 

10, In addition, however, to the prospect of improvement in tlio quality of agricultural 
produce, there is every reason to hope for a great inuieaso in Iho value of its produce from the 
opening out of new markets. Until lately the Punjab has been to a great extent a home-pro- 
ducing country, and it has been practically cut off by want of easy communication from the 
markets of the rest of India and from sea-board trade. Tlius the average price of wheat in 
ordinary years is from 20 to 30 seers for Rupee, — a rate far below the rates obtaining in .most 
other portions of India. 

But a great change is in progress : the opening of the railway from L.ahore to Calcutta 
and Bombay, the Suez Can.al, the future opening of the new line from Alooltan to Kotii, will 
place the Punjab iu easy communication with the markets not only of India, but of Europe, 
and will doubtless have the effect of raising the prices of its produce, and possibly lead to the 
development of new and important staples. Elax and hemp and other fibres of excellent 
quality are produced in the Punjab, and the growth of a tr.ide with Europe in these commo- 
dities only waits the establishment of more speedy and certain communication : and oil seeds 
are already exported to Marseilles, and there is every piospect of the trade incieasing largely. 
Wool is at present produced almost entirely for home consumption only, but may soon become 
an artiole of export. Indigo of excellent quality can be produced, aud only requires improved 
manufacture to rival that of other parts of India. Our cotton is at present one of short staple 
and inferior quality, but in time may obtain a good place iu the market at Bombay. 

The above are only a few out of many agricultural products of the province which the 
expansion of commerce promises to increase in value and imporfauee, while the large area 
of land yet uncultivated and the rapid increase of population promise to keep down the cost 
of production to a low figure, 

11. Under the circumstauces above set forth, His Honour cannot hut consider that in 
a province just starling in a career of agricultural development, and which cannot be said 
as yet to have taken its proper position in the market with our more advanced provinces, and 
still less so in regard to sea-board trade, it would be the height of imprudence for the Govern- 
ment to pledge itself for a long term of years — much more for perpetuity — to a fixed monetary 
assessment of the Government share of the profits of cultivation. 

For ^ihe enclosures of this letter the ]}Jinute9 hy the Lieutenant^Qovernor and Financial Commissioner^ see 
■> No, 53 oj this Selection, 


Ho. 71.] 


No. 5, dated Simla, the 21at July 1871. 


* Vide Payer 
No. 56. 


From— The Governmeiifc o£ IndlOf 

To — The Duke op Aeotul, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India. 


In continuation of our Despatch * in the Home Department, No. 7 (Reve- 
nue), dated the 26th May, on the question of the introduction into the North 
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"Westeru Provinces of the principle of the permanent settlement of the lan d 
* No. 250-650; dated the 13th reveuue, we have the honour to forward, for Tour 
August 1870. Grace’s information, copy of a letter,* and of its 

annexures, from the Government of the Punjab, on the same question as affect- 
ing that Province. One of these papers. Sir D. P. McLeod’s Minute, ha s 
already been forwarded with our letter cited above as an appendix to the 
minute of the Honourable J. Strachey. 


No. 72.] No. 281, dated Simla, the 13th Septemher 1871. 

From — J. Gbookegak, Fsq., Undor-Seoretary to the Government of India, 


To — The Secretary to the Government of tho Punjab. 

I AM directed to for- 
ward herewith, a copy 
of the documents noted 
on the margin, on the 
subject of the settle- 
ment of the laud reve- 
nue in the North. 
"Western Provinces, and 
to solieit an expression 
of His Honour the 
Liouteuant-Governor’s 
opiniou on the ques- 
tions discussed in para* 

• Vide Paper graphs 18 to 31 o£ the letter to the Government, North-Western Provinces,* No. 270, dated 
No.os, 20th iMay 1871. 


Home Department Revenue Proceedings, tinted 22nd Mny 1860, Nos. 3 to 6, 

,, ^ II II II )i 2Gtli March ISTO, Nos. 3 and dr. 

MemonTudum from Publio Works Dopartmenti No. Idt I., dated 2oth Much 1870. 
Home DcpaitmeuC Roveouo Proceedings, dutod 27th May 1871| Nos. 23 to 25. 

11 11 II II 11 II II I* 27 to Nui 3l« 

11 II II 11 * I* II II II No. 33. 

ji « f* 11 » »> »» >» If 37. 

II It n II It I* i> M ii 36 , 

,1 Land „ t, „ 29th July 1871| n 26. 

Dc^p.atch to Secretary of State, No. 7, dated 26tb Muy 1871. 

Minute by Uonoumblo J. Stnichoy, dated 26tli September 1870. 

M«‘moraudum by Sir D. Maclcod, Lieutenant.Qovonior of tho Punjab, 

Minute by His Excellency the Viceroy, dated 7tli July l87i. 

Despatch to the Secretary of State, No. 5, dated 21st July 1871. 

,, from I) 11 I, II 21, dated 20tb July 1871. 

,1 ii If 11 II It 20, dated 27tU July 1871* 


No. 73.] No. 33, Revonne, dated India Office, London, tho 11th Septomhor 1871. 

From— Tho Does op Anori,!., Her Majesty’s Secretary of Stato for Indio, 

To — The Govornmont of Indio. 

yo'rl ^ HAVE considered in Council the Despatch f from Your Excellency in 

‘ Couaeil numbered 5, Laud Eeveuue and Settlement, in the Department of 
Eevenue, Agriculture and Commerce, and dated the 21st of July, with which 
you transmit certain papers on the policy of a permanent settlement for the 
Punjab in continuation of the documents already transmitted on this question 
in relation to tho North-Western Provinces, by your Despatch of the 26th of 
May, No. 7. 

2. These papers do not require comment until the whole subject is before 
me in your promised Despatch, but Mr. E. A. Prinsep should be called upon to 
explain his delay in replying to^ the repeated demands for an expression of his 
opinion on this important question. 


No. 74.] No. 180, dated Lahoro, tho 6th February 1873. 

From — Level H. Qbipfin, Eeq., Officiating Secretary to tho Government of tho Punjab, 
To — Tho Sccrot.ary to tho Govorument of India. 


J Vide Paper 
Ho. 72 . 


In reply to your letter f No. 231, dated the 13th September 1871, and subsequent reminders 
I am desired to forward copy of a memorandum by the Financial Commissioner ou the question 
of permanent settloment of land revenue, and to state that the Lieutenant-Governor agrees in 
tho conolusiona at which Mr. Egertou has arrived for the Punjab. His Honour wishes to delay 
a short time beforo submitting his views ou the general quoationa raised. 


Anncxnro to No, 7d. 

Noto by Mb. R. Boebton, Financial Commissioner, Punjab, on tho question of permanent settlement of 

land rovonuo. ' 

Tub first point for disousbion in these papers is, whether the conditions under whicli a 
permanent settlement should bo e.xtonded'to any district, as laid down in tho despatch of the 
Seoretary of State of 23rd March 1807, are different or not. I have, on a former occasion, 
expressed my views regarding permanent settlement in tho Punjab. Tho orders of the- 
Secretary of State do not apply to this Province, and I think it unnecessary to enter any 
further on this subject here, as tho Punjab is not under oxistiug orders to come under permanent 
settlement. 

2. The second point is tho mode in which the Government assessment of laud rovenue 
should be fixed. 
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3. In the North-Western Provinces, the assessment is based upon the prevailing standard 
of rent, and this rule was prescribed for the guidance of Settlement Officers in- the Punjab under 

the orders of Government, Punjab, marginally quoted which 
No. dated 20th Jnaa 1864, again affirmed by the Financial Commissioner, Sir D. 

and enclosure. McLeod, in his letter No. 3229, dated I7th September 1864, 

to the address of the Settlement Commissioner. It has happened, however, that in the revised 
settlements the Government assessment has never been based with any degree of accuracy upou 
a calculation of the net rental. The reason for this has been that the Government demand had 
never previously been based on such a calculation. The greater part of the land is cultivated 
by proprietors, and the tenants, paying in cash where there are any, pay customary rents fixed 
in an arbitrary way. These payments are' sometimes merely the Government revenue and 
cesses ; sometimes a small additional payment is fixed, but the cash rent is seldom if over equal 
to twice the Government revenue on the land, which it should bo if the theory of assessment at 
half the net rental is carried out. 

4. The Government demand was under the former rulers of this Province paid in kind 
or by a money assessment, altered from time to time according to the season. Money rates 
were general for the better kinds of produce raised by iriigation, tho yield of which was 
certain and uniform. It is not known how these rates were fixed in the first instance, but 
we found tliera existing when the first Punjab settlements were made, and they were no doubt 
based upon an estimate of the amount of the Government share and its value for some fixed 
unit of area under the special crops. Bub for grain crops generally the Government demand 
was realized by actual division of the produce (Batae), or by an appraisement of the standing 
crop by an expert. 

5. Under the conditions which have been stated, The land being cultivated 

mainly by proprietors. (2) The former revenue having beep realized chiefly in kind ; it was 
impracticable to frame assessments on the rule of taking any fixed portion of the net rental. 
It was iinpracucable, for instance, to make such a calculation as the following • 

Given 1,000 acres, assessed at summary settlement at fil,500. 

Acres. 

Held by proprietors 800 

Held by cultivators ........ 200 

Cultivators paying 10 per cent, in ciish above tho Government revonno. 

Kstimated rental 1,5UU x 10 percent. = l,652-i-2 = S825. 

And so reduce the assessment to B825 from fiJ,500 

The Government demand was fixed at tho first settlement on an estimate of what the 
villages could pay with reference to former assessments and present condition with the help of 
test rules taken from estimates of the value of a share of the produce, and from typical villages 
of the same tract which were known to he assessed fairly, 

6. The original settlements were m.ade when the price of agricultural produce was low. 
The assessments were fixed at a sum which could be paid while the prices were low. A great 
rise in prices has taken place since that time. Ever since 1861 prices have steadily risen. 
When levision of settlement began, little notice was taken of this, and the assessments were 
kept at the amount which had been previously fixed, chiefly because the rule by which the 
Government share of the net rental was reduced from § to ^ was considered to meet the rise 
in prices which had taken place. 

7. The assessments are considered inadequate, and have been sanctioned by the Punjab 
Government tor ten years only. They will be revised at tho end of that period. 

8. The proposal made by His Excellency the Viceroy in his minute, dated 7th February 
1871, lelates to districts which are fit for permanent settlement. It is needless to recapitulate 
what has been said in previous commauicatious reg.arding the uufitness of the Punjab for a 
permanent, settlement. 

9. In no single district of the province do the conditions exist which render a permanent 
settlement advisable. Some villages have developed their cultivation to the utmost no doubt, 
but this cannot be said of all the villages of any district. 

10. The proposal to fix an assessment which shall be revised periodically according to the 
market price of produce can only apply- to villages in which the cultivation is fully developed. 
It does not provide for increased cultivation nor for improvement in quality of crops, and iu a 
country where there is room both for extending cultivation and for improving the crops pro- 
duced, it is impossible to avoid periodical measurements and observation of the crops produced, 
if the Government land revenue is to be assessed with fairness. 

11. The vast extension of cultivation which is going on, .and the improvements in the 
class of crops grown u])on the old lands, show that agricultural improvement is not checked by 
our present system, and while this growth is going on, and while we cannot see its limits, 
while the price of produce is uncertain, but has a tendency to rise, no measure which will bind 
the Government in regard to the assessment of land revenue should, in my opinion, be taken. 
Periodical measurements are no doubt grievious to the people, but the complaints are loudest 
when they know the revision will lead to increased assessment. I have neverseen a village 
wtiieh required reduction object to settlement operations. On the contrary, I have seen the 
Settlement Officer welcomed as the man who was to give them relief. In considering the 
grievances of periodical measurements in the Punjab, some regard should be had to the natural 
tendency of the people to attempt in every possible way to evade an enhancemeut of the Gov- 
ernment revenue which they know is justly demanded. 
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ITo. 75.] No. 1470, dated 8th October 1873. 

From — T. H.jTiiOBKTOK> Esq., Secretary fo tho GoveromcDt of Pnnjabf 
To — Tho Secretary to tho Government Gf India. 

"With reference to your Despatch No. 524, dated 27th Juno last and Bubsequent letters 
on the subject of the introduction of a system of permanent settlement into the Punjab, I 
have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a minute by the Honourable the Lieutenant- 
Governor, together with a copy of tho noto referred to in paragraph 14. 


Atinexuro I to No. 75, 

Minnte, dated 4th October 1873, by tho Hoa'blo R. H. Davies, C.S.I., Lioulonant-Qovemor, Pnnjab. 

Tub importance of tho question of limiting the Government demand for land revenue in 
perpetuity has made mo slow to express an opinion upon it, and 1 do so now with difBdence. 
I can conceive circumstances in which such a policy would bo advisable, but they would imply a 
decline of British power, of which there is no present prospect. But I have never been able 
to appreciate tho motives which have impelled various administrations voluntarily to raise this 
delicate question. 

2. The right of tho State to tho land revenue is not one founded on any known agree- 
ment with tho people. It is antecedent to history or tradition, — tho immemorial and insep> 
arable incident of ordinary laud-holding, tho absence of which would bo inconceivable to 
occupiers of land. 

Under Native rule this right is so exercised as commonly to absorb tho whole surplus 
produce of the soil. Under ours it is in practice so limited as to ousuro to tho landholders 
valuable property. 

This limitation is confessedly necessary to tho development of agriculture, and to 
ensure tho regular payment of tho revenue iu cash during a term of years varying much in 
degrees of productiveness. It has ensured a v.ast incrc.aso and improvement of cultivation, 
without cutting off the State from all claim to augmentation of its xovonuc. 

3. ThoEO who advocate a perpetual Battlement say that tho property thus created is in- 
jured by tho recurrence of periodical revisions of the assessment. But it is to be observed that 
this opinion is tho expressiou of their own views, r.ither than of any popular feeling, much 
less tho murmur of any organized agitation. Its rojeotiou would cause no perceptible dis- 
content. 

4. On tho other hand, there are evident dangers attending tho perpetual limitation of 
tho land revenue in a country almost destitute of manufactures and mineral resources, in which 
it is difficult fully to tax imported commodities, and where the repugnance to the lovy of 
newly-doviscd taxes is not less marked than tho universal acquiescence iu tho long-established 
dues of tho State. Nothing can he more vague than tho ways and means with which it was 
proposed to recoup tho oxcher|uer for tho deficit inevitable on the fixation once for all of its 
main supply. Thus Colonel Baird Smith wrote: "Assuming that tho results of the measure 
would, in some degree at any rate, realise these anticipations, it scorns unreasonable to suppose 
that an intelligent and powerful Government could fail to participate iu them. Its intelli- 
gence would direct it to tho least offensive and most oU'eotivo moans of sharing in tho general 
prosperity, and its power would ensuro tho fair trial and ultimate success of those means. 
Tberc would bo no real sacrifice, therefore, I believe, but, on tho contrary, a marked increase, 
of the public resources, from the increased private prosperity to which it is conceived that a 
perpetual settlement of tho public demand must lead." So, too, Sir W. Muir : “ The loss is 
one which it is apprehended would happen somo 30 or 40 years hence. But by that time wo 
might fairly look for a far greater enhancement of tho revenue from tho indirect return, 
caused by tho vastly improved resources of tho country than wonl d have been obtained from 
tho taxation of a portion of tho increased rental anticipated from tho extension of agri- 
culture." So again, tho late Sir George Edmonstouo : “ Tho prospective loss which tho 
Government will incur by relinquishing its share of tho profits arising from oxtouded cultiva- 
tion and improved productiveness will bo partly, if not wholly, compensated by tho indirect 
return which would bo derived from tho increased wealth and prosperity of tho country at largo." 
Lastly, tho Secretary of State of 1802 considered that tho advantages which might reasonably 
be expected to accrue not only to those immediately, connected with tho laud, but to tho com- 
munity generally were sufficiently groat to justify Her Majesty’s Government in incurring 
the risk of some prospective loss of land rovenuo iu order to attain them." There appears to 
have been a general feeling of misplaced confidence that, if onco tho land revenue demand 
were finally limited, tho finances could bo recruited from now and inexhaustible, though 

.unknown and indefinite sources. 

6. 'When this plausible measure came to bo praotically oxeouted more caution and preci- 
sion were shown 

Firstly . — All estates with less than 80 per cent, of cultivation wore excluded from 
perpetual settlement. 

Secondly . — Such a settlement when ooncoded might bo based on GO instead of 60 per 
cent, of tho existing assets. 

, Thirdly . — Backward estates were to be assessed only for a given term of years. 

2 n 
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Fourthly.— 1:^0 estate to which canal imgatioa was likely to he estended 

twenty yearSj and the assets of which were thereby capable of being increased 
20 per cent., was to be assessed in perpetuity. 

Fifthly. It was to be a condition of permanent settlement that- “ the standard of 

rent’' was adequate.'^ 

Sixthly. Advertence was to be made to the construction of railways and other 

public works; to the diminution of the value of the precious metals; and to 
the increase in the prices of agricultural produce. 

Lastly . — It was suggested the inexpediency of limiting the assessment absolutely, and 
the propriety of its being so adjusted as to rise aud fall periodically with the 
average price of produce. 

6. It should here be noted that although the main motives for granting a perpetual 
settlement were the desire to ensure the prosperity of the country and the vague hope of the 
consequent up-springing of numberless fresh sources of taxation, some secondary arguments 
for it were also put forward, such as the saving of the cost of periodical assessments, the 
relief to the people from their abolition, and the prevention of the waste sometimes occasioned 
just before their renewal. As time went on, while the promised industries either languished or 
never came into existence, various influences violently affected the agricultural development of 
the country. Famines in some places were alleviated by moans of railways, used for the first 
time in history for the exportation of the surplus produce of irrigated or otherwise favoured 
districts. Prices ran high. Production was proportionately stimulated. And it became plain 
that, wherever irrigation was available or the rain-fall constant there, at least the profits of 
cultivation were greatly increased. In this state of things the doubts as to the expediency of 
finally limiting the land revenue demand were naturally accentuated. 

7. The original argument, indeed, may be said to have been abandoned. Thp brilliant 
prospects of an imaginary future faded away. The unsubstantial mirage of tbo “ indirect 
return” vanished with the deceptive hopes through which alone it had taken shape. Luckily 
the suhstanoe had not yet been quite thrown away for tho tempting shadow. But as the 
great illusion subsided, the lesser incentives to the adoption of the measure came into promi- 
nence. The deterioration of estates towards the end of periodical settlements and the worry 
and expense of each revision were emphatically proclaimed, Thero were, therefore, to be no 
more detailed measurements, or prying into the economical circumstances of estates, or 
grasping appraisement of improvements eflected. Tho assessment was to be perpetual, that 
is to say, no more than a fixed measure of each kind of produce was ever to be taken ; but, 
whereas experience had shown that the money value thereof was liable to much vari.-ition, this 
was to be fixed from time to time according to the average of several preceding years. 

8. I will consider, first, tho expediency, and, secondly, tbo feasibility of this scheme, 

9. I. — It avowedly sacrifices the prospective income of tho State, though in a less degree 
than the scheme for which it is substituted. Now, looking to our position in this country, 
and to the sudden crisis to which it is subject, I deprecate the voluntary forestalment of future 
resources. The phases through which this question has passed strikingly illustrate the diffi- 
culty of forecasting the character of times to come. And good intentions form but an 
imperfect excuse for the precipitate perpetration of ruinous errors which ordinary prudence 
and firmness would avoid. The scheme is simply a yis alter. It was probably forced into 
existence as the means of superseding the more extrav.igant project of fixing the Government 
demand in hard specie. It takes its rise in no popular requirement, nor in any State necessity. 
The sacrifice of revenue, admittedly involved, is made in sheer gaiety of heart without any 
external pressure. No sufficient proof has ever been advanced of the reasons alleged in its 
support. , The statement of the arrest of cultivation and improvement on tho approach of a 
fresh settlement is, according to my experience, open to the most serious doubls. The extra- 
ordinary reclamation of land that followed immediately on the annexation of tho Punjab and 
of Oudh was undertaken in the face of proclamations that n regular settlement would be made 
as soon as practicable. In this ease of Oudh, numerous proprietors of large estates had, 
to a certain extent, an interest in retarding improvement, and could have aflbided to bear some 
consequent loss; but, even if they ever entertained such a design, its execution was so con- 
trary to the well-being of the whole population as to render it impossible. The great body of 
cultivators have no means of living apart from the regular rotation of crops, and can rarely 
afford to reduce their extent ; nor would the proprietors support them if they left their lands 
unsown. That every here and there wells may be covered up, aud that during the 3'ear in 
which the measurements are made less sugarcane and other fine products may be grown than 
in ordinary years is true ; but I am not oonvinced that the evil is of a really grave character. 
And I cannot help thinking that more stress than they deserve is laid upon the complaints 
preferred on the score of the vexation occasioned by the field measurements and other settle- 
ment operations. This is doubtless felt in some degree ; and more especially when the result 
js an enhancement of the revenue demand, but the inconvenience is regarded as unavoidable, 
and would not be pleaded by the people themselves as a serious reason for so violent an 
invasion of the traditional rights of all Indian Governments as a permanent assessment, or' 
ever be looked upon otherwise than as a necessary preliminary to the renewal of a settlement 
for a long terni of years. The annoyance can be much mitigated by the employment of the 
village patwaris in the work of measurement, and by providing that the revision of settlements 
m.ay always he conducted by trained and experienced officers and establishments. Under a 
good system, too, the operations preceding a revision of assessment will be commenced some 
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few years bofora the expiry of a current settlement. I cannot persuade myself that the detc- 
rioration of estates or the trouble to their proprietors caused by periodical settlement are evils 
of such magnitude os to call for a hasty relinquishment of the future natural increase of the 
land revenue. 

10. In the papers before me, it appears to bo assumed that the Government has already 
abandoned its reversionary claim to share in the increase of rent created by the expenditure of 
private c.'ipitul. Such abnegation is, however, contrary to the custom of the country and to 
the practice that has obtained in the Punjab. 1 observe also that the soundness of the prin* 
ciple is questioned by the late Viceroy, who had an exceptional insight into questions connected 
with land. The ordinary application in Upper India of capital to the land consists in 
sinking permanent wells ; and the rule in tho Punjab is that the revenue cannot be enhanced 
on the area irrigated before the expiration of 20 years — a period calculated as much longer 
than is required for the recovery of tho capital and interest expended. "When this end has 
been secured tho public right revives, and it is in entire accordance with tho custom of the 
country that it should bo thereafter enforced in respect of tho partition of the increased pro- 
duce or its value. Permanently to exempt from increased demand lands irrigated from wells 
newly-constructed would render the incidence of tho revenue on lands irrigated from old wells 
comparatively excessive. 

Facilities for making permanent wells vary greatly in different looalitics ; and are in an 
agricultural sense part of the bounty of nature. Tho cirouinstanco of water lying in. suCBcient 
quantity at no great depth below the soil adds largely to its potential productiveness. It is 
true that tho water is of little or no use until a well is made, but the act of rendering it avail- 
able for irrigation is not one of such difficulty or costliness os to necessitate the perpetual 
exemption of tho land fiom assessment proportionate to the augmented yield. 

11. But tho proposed scheme would not only give up absolutely the right to share at any 
future time in the product of private expenditure, but would also cut tho State off from all 
interest in improved cultivation : such improvement is occasioned not solely by outlay of 
capital, but, in at least iu equal degree, by multiplication of cultivators. Hence ordinarily, 
more careful tillage, less frequent fallow.^, finer crops. It is not enough to bring up a village 
to even tho native standard of high farming (Kamil, as it is called) that a certain percentage 
of the areas should bo under cultivation or irrig.ifion. Tho cultivation m.ay be careless, and 
tho irrigation without manure, — deficiencies which tho mere lapse of timo.'together with the 
increase of population, gradually remedies. Hero there seems no cause prematurely to limit 
tho acknowledged share of the Goverument in the prospective rent. These are expansions of 
agriculture occurring under our oj’c. But who can foresee what revolutions may happen ? 
The rent of land in tho western counties of England has been more than doubled in the last 
century owing to the increased demand for butcher’s meat. "Why on any analogous change 
taking place in this country, should tho State bo debarred by its o«u act from the increased 
revouue ? 

12. So long as settleraents are temporary tho present practice can bo safely maintained of 
graduating tho assCfsment to tho capacities of the village ncoup-inls. Tho operation is then 
not merely fiscal j villages held by families of tho higher tribes, Suiyads, Brahmins, llajputa, 
Gujars and others, are too frequently ill-farmed, but political considerations have free play, 
and prevent their assessment being brought up to the average standard. So tho broken paid, 
tho deserted hamlet, the hitherto under-assesscd family, may all be leniently treated. There is 
nothing to prevent tho Settlement Officer from making the well-being of tho actual occupants 
his primary study. His treaty is made with them in their existing ciroumstanees, and ho has 
always tho hope that in duo course these may improve. But if tho settlement wore in perpe- 
tuity, ho would be bound to look to permanent principle ; and tho tendency would be to 
transfer the land of these less successful agriculturists to speculators more enterprising. 

13. Again, the working of a temporary sottlcmcnt is carried on in a considcrato spirit. 
Tho greatest reluctance is felt to visit revenue default with deprivation of proprietary right, 
and as no permanent sacrifice of resources is involved such a policy is safe, os woll as popular. 
But when once tho assessment is perpetual, its strict aud punctual realisation becomos a vital 
necessity ; and, as a matter of experience, wo know that largo numbers of tho original Bengal 
landholders were on this account expropriated. As they presented only isolated families, the 
political consequences of their suppression may not have been serious ; but in Northern India, 
where tho proprietary rights and occupancy of land aro vested from of old in populous and high 
spirited tribes, no disturbance of their possession on a largo scalo could take place without 
elleeta tending towards a social revolution. 

14. II.— If tho expedicDoy of tho proposed sebemo bo doubtful, its feasibility is of 
secondary importanco. I concur in the opinion expressed by Mr. T. H. Thornton in the 
annexed note, that it is impracticable if applied to lands tho rainfall on which is very variable; 
it being clear that their yield may, and probably will, generally bo iu an inverse ratio to the 
ascending prices of produce. Mr. Thornton considors that tho system would answer in those 
districts of the Punjab that aro irrigated by inundation canals; but I cannot take Iho same 
view as tho extent of irrigation varies greatly in dilferont years, and is dependent on tho rise 
and fall of capricious and unmanageable rivers. Moreover, as tho cultivation shrinks or 
expands with tho condition in which tho canal heads and chuunols aro maintained, effioiont 
engineering establishments must bo kept up, tho cost of which is most properly defrayed from 
tho increased revenue secured by tho extension of irrigation. There remains for consideration 
only tho tract irrigated from poTcnnial canals. Here no doubt tho yield is certain and the 
economical rent more or less graduated to the rise and full of the current prices of tho several 

2 n 2 
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sorts of produce. But if a fresh average is struck for each year in accordance with the 
English Tithe Commutation Acts, then very detailed calculations for each separate village are 
involved, leading necessarily to recurring changes in the revenue demand entirely opposed to 
the finality and freedom from official interference expected from a permanent . settlement. 
If, on the other hand, the average is based on the prices of the preceding years, and is to 
stand for several succeeding, it may prove totally inapplicable. So long as prices continue to 
rise, the settlement will sta'ud; but should a cycle of low prices intervene, no one can say that 
the whole arrangement might not break down, and its principle turn out unreliable. It 
would appear that there is more of certainty and permanence in a settlement for a term of 
30 years than in one, the figure of which varies every seven or ten years, and more proba- 
bility of the effectual exertion of industry and thrift under the temporary than the so-called 
perpetual assessment. And, if it be only in tracts irrigated by perennial canals that the 
scheme is at all feasible, and even then is of dubious success, what becomes of tho argument 
derived from the ease and peace accruing to tho country from disuse of field measurements ? 
It is in such tracts that they are inevitable — not once in SO years for purposes of temporary 
settlement — but twice in every year for the ascertainment of tho area of irrigation. 

15. In those parts of the country where money rents aro in vogue, which is not gene- 
rally the case in the Punjab, the difficulties .nul detail of this scheme will bo multiplied and 
complicated. It is one thing for the Government odicers to say to the malguzars, “ wo take 
your existing naaessment as so many maunds of wheat, bajra, and sugarcane, and as these 
commodities have, on an average, risen so much during the past seven years, you must pay so 
much more,” and quite another for thorn to go to each of their tenants and make a propor- 
tionate demand on them. It is highly improb.ablo that the operoso business resulting conld 
be transacted without tho intervention of special officers, and a far more minute, as well as 
more frequent, interference in village affairs must ensue than is necessary under the system of 
80 years’ settlements. 

16. As regards the opinion, attributed to very high authority, that no considerable 
increase can at any time hereafter be looked for from tho land revenue, I venture to deprecate 
its acceptance without detailed proof of its correctness. Tho subjoined figures, borrowed from 
Mr. Edward Thomas’ careful study of “ the Revenuo Resources of tho Mughal Empire in 
ludia,” to my mind impose this burden on those who put forward these desponding views—- 

Zand lievenue, 

£ 

A. D. 1594 10,671.388 

„ 1648 23,000,000 

„ 1097 38,7:9,100 

Here is surely sufiioient indication of tho amount of the ungrudged tribute of India, 
which we are proposing in the dawn of material progress to transfer to proprietors of our own 
creation. It was well to recognise these proprietors, and wise to ensure them a property 
worth having ; for in truth they have long been and are to-day the class most nearly connected 
with the land. But can it he said for cortaiii that, under their management, production will 
reach its limits, or capital be so lavishly invested in tho soil as to dwarf the natural yield in 
comparison with its own profits ? On the contrary, their system of farming is known to be 
imperfect, and their social habits are often marked by extravagant expenditure. It would be 
a vain hope to leave with them the fair revenue of the State in expectation of its being trans- 
muted into additional agricultural capital. Unquestionably there is a nearer prospect of this 
revenue being used for public purposes by the State than by the present race of landed pro- 
prietors. 

17. So entirely new to tho great majority of them was the position in which we placed 
them as landlords, that up to this time in the North-Western Provinces they have either not 
desired or been able to take from the cultivators the fair and reasonable rent to which the con- 
cessions made by the Government entitled them. This has by some been alleged as a ground 
for a perpetual settlement, it being argued that it is useless to raise the revenue demand on 
the proprietor when he is unable to pass it on to his tenant. But the claim of the State is 
clearly not to a share merely of the sum which the proprietor manages to realise from the 
cultivators of the soil, but to a shave of the surplus produce or of the economical rent, and 
cannot be defeated by the weakness of the landlord or the refractoriness of his tenants. And 
if the tenants are found to be practically in possession of the greater part of the rent left by 
the conditions of assessment to the proprietor, this is certainly no reason for making that 
settlement perpetual. 

18. My voice then is against proposals which appear to me demonstrably inexpedient, 
unnecessary and impracticable. I uphold the existing system of settlements for 30 years 
as ensuring to the hereditary yeomanry of the country a valuable, though limited property, 
capable of improvement by thrift and industry, but not incompatible with the rights of tho 
State to a revenue liable to the strains imposed by a'foreign administration, a people averse to 
novel taxation, circumstances continually exacting a growing expenditure. 


Annexure II to No. 75. 

Note by T. H. Thobnton, Esq., dated 17tli Febmnry 1873, on the Tithe Settlement of England and Wales and 

its applicability to the Punjab. 

* 7 ide Paper Sir Donald McLeod, in a minute,* the last he wrote in India, on the subject of 

jVo. 53. extending the permanent settlement to the Punjab, expressed the opinion that the main 
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advantages of a permanent cash assessment might be obtained without an undue sacrifice of the 
public revenue, by the adoption of a system of assessments, varying with the price of com, 
after the manner of the Tithe ilssessment of England and Wales. Such a system, he 
thought, would secure to the State a due share in the increasing profits of cultivation result- 
ing from high prices, and protect it against loss from fall in the value of money, while it 
would relieve the cultivator from the vexation of frequent settlement enquiries. His opinion 
was subsequently endorsed by one of the ablest members of the Supreme Council of India, Sir 
John Strachey. 

2. Bearing in mind the opinions of those high authorities, I have taken the opportunity 
of furlough to Europe to make myself acquainted with the details of the English Tithe Assess- 
ment system, and venture to hope that it will not be deemed out of place in me to record the 
result of those enquiries. 

8. Up to the year 1836, tithes were taken either in kind, the tithes so taken being stored 
in buildings and sold by the owner for his benefit, or in the form of a money composition, 
subject to reconsideration from time to time. 

4. In the year above mentioned an Act was passed providing for the commutation of the 
tithes into a money payment, variable with the price of corn and under the operation of this 
and subsequent amending and explanatory Acts all the tithes in England and Wales have been 
commuted. 

6. The manner in which this commutation was effected was as follows 

A Board of Commissioners was appointed, two being nominated by Government, and one 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, with power to appoint Assessment Commissioners, etc. etc. 

The Board so constituted proceeded first to value the tithes in each parish. This was 
done either by means of a parochial agreement whereby a certain proportion of the land- 
owners in a parish agreed to consider a certain sum to be a fair valuation for the time 
being of the tithe of the said parish ; or, in the event of there being no parochial agreement, 
by ascertaining for each parish what had bean the clear average value of tithes for seven 
years preceding Christmas 1835, duo allowance being made on account of the expenses of 
collecting, preparing for sale, and marketing the produce. The amount so ascertained was 
then (after objections had been duly considered) awarded as the tithes for the parish. 

6. The value of the tithes having been thus settled, the Board proceeded to the appor- 
tionment of the amount among the lands of the parish, having regard to the average tithoable 
produce and productive quality of the laud. This was effected either by the agency of valuers 
appointed by a certain proportion of owners, or, in the event of no valuers being appointed, by 
Assistant Commissioners appointed by the Board. The particulars of the apportionment were 
then set forth in a document comprising — like tho Shajrah and Khasrak of our settlements — a 
map of the lands charged with tithe, and a statement showing the name or description and 
quantity of the several lands comprised in tbo apportionment, and tho names and descriptions 
of the several proprietors and occupiers, the character of tho lands, tho amount charged on the 
several lands, and to whom payable. The document was after confirmation lodged with the 
Commissioners, and a copy lodged respectively in tho registry of the diocese and with the 
parish records. 

7. The rent charge ascertained and apportioned in tho manner above described was there- 
upon deemed to be of the value of tuch number of Imperial bushels or dteimal partsthercof of 
wheat, barley and oats in equal portions as the same would have purchased at the rate of 7s. 0\d. 
fora bushel of wheat, 3s. ll\d,for a bushel of barley, and 2s. 9d. for a bushel of oats, — therejifter, 
from tho first day of January following, tho apportioumont of tho rent charge (tho rent charge 
varies from year to year according to seven years' average value of tho amount of wheat, 
barley and oats declared to represent the rent charge at tho time of the apportionment, the 
average value above mentioned) being published on tho 1st January each year in tho London 
Gazette, by tho Comptroller of Cora Beturns. 

8. In cases where lands were cultivated as hop, or fruit, or market gardens, tho assess- 
ment might, on the request of parties interested, bo divided into two parts, termed respectively 
the ordinary and extraordinary charge, the latter being a rate per acre in excess of the ordinary 
rate' for corn lands, and p.ayablo only in the event of tbo lands being cultivated as hop, or frnit 

'or market gardens, and ceasing on the lands being no longer so cultivated. Lands newly 
cultivated as hop or market gardens aro,-in like manner, liable to an extraordinary charge. 

9. Such are tho main provisions of the Tithe Commutation Acts, In addition to the above 
there are other minute regulations, e.g., fur tho commutation of tithes on Lammas lands, 
or lands cultivated at one time of the year by one party, and grazed at another by another 
party ; and lands liable to commonage, the charge of apportionment, the assignment of land 
m lieu of tithes, etc., etc., which need not hb more particularly referred to here. 

10. In considering tho applicability of tbo system above described to the settlement of 
land revenue in the Punjab, tho first question to consider appears to bo, how far is tho rise or 
fall in the prices of agricultural produce a fair test of the increase or decrease of the profits 
of agriculture ? 

11. Now, it appeal’s clear that tho rise in price of agricultural produce can only bo a fair 
test of tho increased agricultural profits provided — 

first, that a rise of prices in a locality is not coincident with, or the result of, dimi- 
nished production in that locality ; 
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Secondly, that agriculture is not liable to frequent and marked vicissitudes of season. 
Otherwise, it may happen that an increased assessment ba=ed on an average of 
previous years may be demanded during a succession of bad seasons, when relief, 
instead of enchauced demand, is called for. 

12. So far as rain cultivation in the Punjabis concerned, neither of the above conditions 
would appear applicable ; for, situated as the Punjab is at the verge, so to say, of the monsoon 
rains, it is perhaps more liable than any other province of India to great vicissitudes of season 
and any considerable rise in the prices of grain is an almost invariable result, save perhaps in 
a few favoured sub-montane tracts, of deficiency of rainfall in the province. 

I venture, therefore, to express an opinion that, gt(a the rain cultivation of the Punjab,' 
a rise in the prices of grain is no fair test of agricultural prosperity, and that the system of 
grain assessment is inapplicable. 

13. On the other hand, in the Southern and Western portions of the Punjab, such as 
the districts of Montgomery, Multan, Jhang, Shahpur, Dera Ismail Khan and Dera Uhazi 
Khan, where cultivation is carried on almost entirely by means of irrigation, the system would 
appear to be eminently applicable, as these districts experience all the benefits of a rise of 
prices, whether resulting from delicient production in other parts of the province, or from 
improved communication, whilst they are effectually protected against all vicissitudes of 
season. 

14. In the case of these districts the lands of a village might be assessed and the sum 
total apportioned as at present. The sum so assessed and apportioned might be deemed to 
be of the value of such number of measures (maunds or seers as the case may he) of wheat, 
hajra, sugarcane, etc., etc., in proportions representing the respective amount of these differ- 
ent Mads of produce as the same would have purchased at S per maund of wheat, hajra, 
etc. The price of commutation to be ascertained from a seven years' average price of the 
several staples in the principal market of the district or tahsi), as may be determined. There- 
after, from the first day of April following the date of the apportionment, the revenue demand 
might vary at intervals of five, ten, or more years, as may be determined according to a seven 
years' average value of the several staples declared to represent the land revenue demand 
fixed at the time of apportionment. The average value above mentioned being ascertained 
and declared on the first day of April each year, by the Einancial Commissioner, for each 
district or tahsil of that part of the province where the system is applied, 

15. But in the bulk of districts of this province cultivation is in part dependent upon 
rainfall, and in part is carried on by means of irrigation from wells, canals or river inundation. 
In regard to these districts I venture to suggest two systems for consideration. 

Mrsi . — The system adopted in England of a double assessment of hop, or fruit, or market 
gardens, might mutadia mutaadia, be applied. All the lands of a village might, in the first 
instance be assessed as if unirrigated j but in the case of lands now irrigated, or hereafter 
irrigated from wells, in addirion to the ordinary assessment, an extraordinary charge might 
be levied j>er well, such charge being determined with reference to quality of soil, distance of 
water from surface, etc. It might be declared that the extraordinary charge shall not be 
levied until a well has been in existence for a certain number of years, to be determined with 
reference to the general cost of constructing wells in the locality ; and the amount of extra- 
ordinary charge to be assessed on new wells sunk in different parts of the village lands might 
be determined at the time of settlement. The extraordinary charge should, like the ordinary 
charge, be expressed in kind, i. <?., as representing certain quantities of ordinary irrigation 
produce, and vary with the price oE the produce at such intervals as might be determined. 
In the case of land irrigated by canals the present system of levying a water-advautage rate 
might be maintained, but reduced, as in the other case, to its equivalent in Mnd. 

16. The other system, which I venture to suggest for consideration, is the following 

That the assessment should be made in the first instance, and the sum total apportioned 

as at present, but that the portion of the land revenue derived from irrigated lands be, as in 
the case of the villages referred to in paragraph 14, reduced to its equivalent in kind, that 
the settlement of a village be granted for a term oE years, 20, 30, or 40, as the 
case may be, subject to the condition that the village should he liable at intervals of five or, 
ten years, as the case may be, to an increase or decrease of assessment based on the average 
price oE produce for seven 3 'ears previously. Should the village accept the increased demand, 
no further enquiry into assets should be made. Should the village object to the increased 
assessment based on the price of produce, it should be liable to a regular re-assessment after 
the usual enquiry. 

17 . The adoption of the system of assessment above roughly sketched would, I humbly think, 
be advantageous at once to the State and to the cultivator j the State would, as before observed, 
obtain a fair share of the increasing rentals, and be secured, against loss from the deprecia- 
tion of the money standard ; the cultivator would get longer leases, nay, in the case of 
villages in which cultivation has nearly reached its maximum, a settlement perpetuam 
might possibly be granted without undue sacrifice of the Government revenue, and further 
in the event of a general fall in the value of produce, the land revenue demand would fall too, 
and thus adapt itself to the exigencies of the cultivator, without the necessity, as ab present, 
of minute and protracted investigations. 

18. It is very probable that persons more experienced than I am in the details of land 
revenue settlements may see many objections to the above scheme which do not strike me, 
but I venture nevertheless to submit the case to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor, in the 
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hope that ha may see fit to take the subjeot into consideration in connection with the settle- 
ments now in progress. If it be deemed at present undesirable to introduce the system of corn 
rent assessment on a large scale, it might perhaps, should no vital objections be urged, be 
adopted experimentally in one or two villages of the province, in order that its working may 
be practically tested. 


No. 76.]. Extract parngraph 4 of lottar No. 510 It., dated Simla, tho 15th May 1883, from E, C. 

llncK, Esq., C. S., Secretary to the (jovernment of India, to tho Secretary to the Government 
. of tho Punjab. 

4. The question of reform in the system of land assessment was last brought before the 
Government of the Punjab in connection with tho Despatch* of Sir Charles Wood in 1863, which 
proposed the introduction of a permanent sottlemcnt. Tho correspondenee which ensued ended, 
so far .as tho Punjab was concerned, with an assurance on the part of the Local Government 
conveyed in letter No. fl ITU, dated tho 8th October 1873, that the Province was not yet ripe, 
for a permanent settlement. Tho question was, however, as His Honour is aware, allowed to 
receive a fuller investigation in tho Province of the North-West, where the conditions for a 
permanent settlement appeared to bo more thoroughly fulfilled. Nevortbless the Government of 
that Province finally decided that a permanent settlement could not be introduced, and in a 
lotter,J No. 685 A., dated the 2nd March 1874, cornmnnicated to tho Government of India 
■ its decision to that effect, potting forward at tho same time suggestions for simplifying the 
existing system of assessment. J t is needless for the Government of India to follow in this 
communication tho history of the proceedings and correspondence which took place between 
the arrrival of Sir'Charlas Wood’s Despatch in this country and tho letter to which reference 
has just been made, or to recapitulate the arguments of the whole discussion It is sulficcnt 
for present purposes to announce that Her MajestyPs Secretary of State has now definitely 
agreed with the Government of India in rejecting the policy of a permanent settlement, pure 
and simple. 


PAET VI— Papers on tlie sulijeot of a Permanent Settlement in the 

Central Provinces. 

No. 77. ] No. 490, dated Fort William, tho 3rd Soptombor 1862. 

From— Tho Secretary to tho Government of India, Foreign Department, 

To— Tho Chief Commiesionor of tho Central Provinces. 

^ Vide Paper I Alt directed to acknowledge tho receipt of your Secretary's §Iel ter dated 23nd July, 

No. 13, 53.) (to the address of the Secretary to the Goyernraent of India in tho Homo Depart- 

ment) submitting your views on tho question of a perraauent settlement of the Land 
Revenuo, aud in reply to inform you that the Governor-General's Council will await any 
further communication you may have to make on tho subject after attentive consideration of 
tho recent Despatch from the Secretary of State. 


• Tide Paper 
So. 21. 


t Vide Paper 
So. 75. 


No, 78. ] dated Nngporc, tho 8th Oclobor 1802. 

From — Captain II. Miocanzis, Secretary to Chiof Commissioner, Central Frovincos, 

To — Colonel II. M. Dobxnd, C. B , Secretary to tho Government of Indu, Foseiok DBPAUXJtBJfr. 

II Vide Paper WiTH reference to your No. 11490 of 3rd ultiino, I am now to_ submit a further** state- earlier stat>. 

So. 77. icent of the views of the Officiating Chief Commissioner on tho subject of tho introduction of a ment, tea Paper So. 
permanent settlement into tho Central Provinces after an attentive consideration of the 
Despatch from the Secretary of State, No. 14 of 19th July last, forwarded with your No. 480 
of 30th August. 

*iVide Paper 2. In letter from this office No. 1f532, of 22nd July last, and in the Revenue Chapter of 

So. 13. bis Administration Report recently submitted, the Officiating Chief Commissioner advocated 
the measure at some length. But so far as that advocacy relates to tho general principle of 
the measure, a recapitulation of tho arguments then made use of is now unnecessary, inasmuch 
as, after a disoussion of tho various views which have been from time to time expressed on 
the subject. Her Majesty's Government have, in tho 68th and C_3rd paragraphs of the 
Secretary of State's Despatch, finally affirmed the principle and ordered its application wherever 
“ the conditions absolutely required as preliminary to such a measure are or may bo hereafter 
fulfilled." It therefore only remains to re-c-xamino whether those conditions aro fulfilled in any 
parts of these Provinces. 

3. The conditions which aro laid down as essential may be thus stated ■ 

2st , — ^Tbat there shall bo available, for tho purpose of determining whether a given 
' tract bo in a mature state for the permanent limitation of the land assess- 

ment, those data which are derivable from a revenuo survey of the land. 

2nd . — That tho assessments of land revenuo shall have had sufficient trial to admit 
of tho discovery of the defects which may always ho presumed to have 
remained undiscovered at tho time of Survey aesossment, suob defects being 
' defined as— 

(I) Over-assessment. 
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'' (II) Inadequate assessment, whether positive in respect to its incidence pet 

cultivated acre, or relative in reference to the excessive amount of cnltnr- 
able but uncultivated land in the assessed area. 

(Ill) Unequal distribution of assessment. 

4. The OfSciating Chief Commissioner previously stated that there were certain districts 

1. Eaepore. ill the Cential Provinces, noted in the margin 

3. BeUspore. which cannot be considered to be in a fit state 

3. Sumbulpore, n- f • f\ the introduction ; and on the other hand 

4. Sironcba (Upper Godavory District). , . , „ • n . i „ 

^ 6. Bitunuara. 

6. Muiidla. 

7. Seonee. 

8. Cbii]dnarrn« 

9. Baitool. 

1. Nagpore. 

2. Chanda. 

3. Wurda Nachengaon. 

4* Jubbulpoor. 

5. Saugor. 

6. Damob, 

7. Nursingpup. 

8. Hoshangabad. 

5. Out of the 8 districts above-mentioned, 6, viz,, Juhhulpure, Saugor, Damoh, 
Nursingpur, and Hoshangabad, have passed through a 20 years' settlement, which expired 
in 1855-56. It was not based on a professional survey, but it worked fairly. It is now 
being revised on the basis of a professional survey. The operations were commenced and 
the establishments organized under the Government of the North-Western Provinces; and 
it may be hoped that the present settlement will not be inferior to that of the North-Western 
Provinces, and the fiscal arrangements (though differing in respect of tenure) should be 
similar, at least in respect of efficiency. 

6. In paragraph 60 of the Secretary of State’s Despatch, Sir Thomas Munro’s opinion 
is quoted, to the effect “ that, after a survey assessment has been completed with as much care 
as possible, a trial should be always made of it for six or seven years, in order that all defects 
in the assessment be discovered." It may, however, be presumed that this advocacy of six 
or seven years' delay has reference chiefly to tracts of country in which, previous to the 
survey assessment, there may have been assessments only of a very summary character. The 
essence of Sir Thomas Munro’s opinion lies in the “discovery of defects." The question, 
therefore, in regard to these five districts would appear to be, whether, when the present 
revision of assessment upon the basis of a professional survey shall have been completed, 
there will be giounds for assuming that all essential defects have been discovered and removed. 
It appears to Mr. Temple that this question may be answered in the ofBrmative, for, first 
in regard to the defect of “ over-assessment," proceeding on the experience of a 20 years’ 
settlement, and, with the aid of a professional survey, there will be few estates of which it 
may not he safely afiirmed, without further trial, that their assessment is as ’ good as that 
of the estates of any Province in India; secondly, as regards the defect of “inadequate 
assessment," the same means which will enable the Settlement Otficeis to avoid over-assessment 
will also enable them to avoid positive inadequacy of rates on the cultivated area. And 
relative inadequacy of assessment in view of the possible inclusion of an excessive amount of 
uncultivated land within the whole area of an estate will be prevented, firstly, by the 
measures which Mr. Temple discussed in the l89th paragraph of his Administration Eeport, 
viz,, the separation from the nominal limits of estates of tracts of excessive waste, and the 
consequent circumscriptiou of private property in land to actual occupancies, whether culti- 
vated or otherwise ; and secondly, by the rule which was proposed in the 10th paragraph of 
this office letter. No. 532 of 22nd July that permanent settlement should only be conceded 
when the cultivation should equal Jths of the whole assessed area. Again, in respect to the 
3rd cardinal defect, viz., “ unequal distribution of the assessment/’ presuming that by this is 
meant unequal jBJWrwre of assessment on estates, and not the distribution of the assessment upon 
each estate among the holdings of the several co-parceners, Mr. Temple would here again 
observe that there are all the data for the avoidance of this defect, viz., the experience of 
more than quarter of a century, upon which and the new survey the coming assessments will 
be formed, so that, should His Excellency the Viceroy in Council consider that the circum- 
stances under which a revision of the land assessments is now being made in the 5 above- 
mentioned districts are such as will admit of the removal of all defects which should bar a 
permanent settlement, and that, under those circumstances, further trial may be dispensed 
with as much in these districts as in any other, then it would only require that the defect 
of relative inadequacy of assessment be guaided against by the adoption of the rule which 
should limit the concession of a permanent settlement to those estates of which at least |ths 
of the whole area shall be under cultivation. The conditions would then seem to be fulfilled, 
for the introduction of a permanent settlement proper, in conformity to the instructions of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

7. It may be here added, that, in the event of His Excellency the Viceroy in Council 
now expressing his general concurrence in the views held, 'as above indicated, there would be 
ample opportunity for the exercise of due caution in carrying the measure into effect. Until 
each district or division of country came under assessment, and were reported upon in 
detail by the Settlement Officer, no steps could be taken which should in any way compromise 
the Government. It would then be the duty of the Chief Commissioner to make a special 


utuLUiU uvuclOy cuitmUj in GuOD. OL 

which a permanent settlement might, in Mr. 
Temple’s opinion, be partially^ introduced. The 
grounds for that opinion were then stated but 
briefly. I am now to enter more fully into the 
circumstances of each district or tract, testing 
them by the above conditions, on the fulfilment 
of which alone it would now be proper to 
recommend that a permanent settlement be 
conceded. 
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'report to tlie Supreme Government for each estate aeria/itn, from which a full and final 
judgment might be formed, of the propriety or otherwise of confirming' the assessment in 
perpetuity. Such a report would not be for any tract or district generally, but village by 
.'village. The Officiating Chief Commissioner is not prepared to say that any district is 
entirely suited for a permanent settlement. In every one of these above mentioned districts 
there wilt bo estates not fitted ; on the other hand, many individual estates will be found to 
be fitted, and to bo fulfilling the conditions prescribed by the Secretary of State. If a 
permanent settlement were declared in a whole district at once, there might be a chance of 
error. But if it be conceded to one estate after another, according as good and sufficient cause 
might arise and be shown (of which the Supreme Government alone would be the final judge 
after considering the representations of the Chief Commissioner), then the Officiating Chief 
Commissioner supposes that all rcasouable precaution against error would have been adopted. 

8. Further, on this point, I am to ob:.erve that the fact of a permanent settlement being 
conceded to one and not to another would generallj’' aot as a stimulus to agricultural improve- 
maat. The concession would be made p-irtly on the ground of the estate having attained a 
high degree of prosperity. Such concession, therefore, if really valued, must incite people 
to attain the fulfilment of the conditions rcquiied. 

9. It is not, therefore, at the present moment solicited that His Excellency the "Viceroy 
in Council should grant any such authority os might have an immediate effect. But should 

' His Excelleucy consider that Government is prepared to concede a Permanent Settlement in 
those districts where cause might be shown, the holding out of sunh a hope would have a 
beneficial elToct at once in encouraging the agricultural population to deal fairly with the 
Settlement Officers, and to expend ciipital in view of prospective returns. 

10. It remains to notice the three districts of “ Nagpore," “ Chanda,” and “ Wurda.” 
In regard to these it is observed, in paragraph 5 of the Secretary of State's Despatch, that, 
in recently acquired territories, such as Negpore, which are still uiisurveyed, no means exist 
for detormioiiig the adequacy of the amount or tho equality of tho pressure of the present 
demand. But I am to submit, in explanation, that the Nagpore and "Wurda Districts have 
now been professiouully surveyed, and are being subjected to a settlement in every way as 
elaborate as those made in any Province. It may certainly bo anticipated that all the highly 
cultivated and valuable portions of tho Nagpore Province (but not tho wild and scantily culti- 
vated parts) will have been professionally surveyed in two more years. 

11. But tho circumstances of tbo three last-named districts, so far as concerns the present 
question, differ somewhat from those of tho 5 districts previously noticed, in this p.articiilar, 
that, instead of our having tbo data of a previous 20 years' settlement administered by British 

■ Officers, as iu tho Saugor aud Norbiulda Territories, wo have the revenue experience of only 
a Native Government prior to 1851. Out it will bo found that, iu some estates, the data 
are not less sound, for all practical purposes, than those available in tho Saugor aud Nuibudda 
Districts. For, although it is true that tho Government was administered direct by tho Rajah 
of Nagpore subsequent to 1829, yet, before that perioil, tho administration was in the hands 
of Uritish Officers uuder tho wise control of tho Resident, Sir R, Jenkins, for years, during 

• whioh tho land revenue was, iu many cases, placed on a sound and moderate basis, from 
which their successors did not deviate. And i'ir R. Jenkins' ssttlcmcnis, if not b-osed on 
professional survey, wore yet generally based on careful field measurements. 'I'liere will be 
estates, then, in which the demand was fixed nearly '10 yeais ago ; and has' since hehl 
good, with slight fluetuatiniis, and with slight v.iriation on account of extra cesses, under 
British rule. If such an estate has been now professionally surveyed, and a new measurement 
has been made, and still the assessment remains inueh the same ; and if tbo estate itself have 
its culturable area almost entirely under cultivation; whatohango is to bo anticipated, except 
such general change as might affect tho whole country ? Aud has not such au estate attained 
tho condition required fora permanent settlement? 

12. As to tho degree of cultivation in Nagporo Province, it is necessary to explain a 
peculiarity, which is this: While much, indeed, of tho area consists of forests and jungle ; 

. and while, in many parts, cultivation is sadly behind the natural capabilities; and the 

' culturable, but os yet uncultivated, area is great, yet in other parts the cultivation is very fine, 
aud has reached almost toils utmost possible limits; for instance, in tho valley of tho Wnrfia 
river it is notorious that all the culturable area is oiiltivuted. In very many estates Mr. 'I’emple 
can himself attest this fact. It would be in tuch places, if anywhere, that a Permanent Settle- 
ment would be possible. 

13. In these three dislriots, however, tho Officiating Chief Commissioner admits that 
the case is not so strong as in the Saugor and Norbiulda Territories; the Offioiating Chief 
Commissioner only submits that some estates will be found that fulfil tho required condition. 

14. Such are tho Offioiating Chief Commissioner's views on a re-consideration of this 
important question. They have been recorded after an attentive consideration of tho 
Secretary of State's Despatch; and Mr. Temple trusts that they may meet with the approval 
of His Excellency tho "Viceroy in Council. 

No. 79. ] No. 11, dated Fort William, tho 13th January 1803. 

• From — C. U. AiTonisoy, Esq., 0ndor-Soorotary to tho Qovoramont of India, 

To — Tho Secrolary to tho Govornmoiit of North-Wostoin Provinces. 

•Vida paver I AM directed to forward to you tho accompanying copy of a letter* from the Secretary 

Ho. 78, to the Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, uuder date tho 8tb October last, No. 38, 

2 8 
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reuommending the introduction of a permanent settlement in some of the districts under his 
adrainistiation, and stating that fivo districts in the Saugor division have already passed 
through a 20 j’ears’ settlement which expired in 1855-56, 

2. Before arriving at any conclusion, favourable or the reverse, to Mr. Temple’s proposal, 
the Governor-General in Council wishes to know in what light the 20 yoais’ assessment above 
referred to was regarded by the Government of the North-Western Provinces, which for a 
long time administered the Saugor and Norbudda Territories, and which introduced the 
Eevenue Survey now being pushed forward in thoso districts to which Mr. Temple adverts. 
His Excellency in Council observes that much of the force of Mn'l’emplo’s arguments depends 
on the real character of the 20 years’ assessment, which that otHcor proposes to make the 
basis, corrected by the revenue survey, on which to found the permanent settlement. But 
as the records of this office do not show the stages of experioneo and opinion which led to 
the revenue survey. His Excellonoy in Guuncil thinks it desirable that the Lieutenant- 
Governor should report upon Mr. Temple’s proposal. 

No. 80. ] No. 305-A,, dated the -Uh Moroli 1803. , 

Piom — The Seoretary to tho Oovammoat of tho North-Wostorn Provinooa and Oudli, 

To— The Secretary to tho Government of India, Foreign Department. 

^'o't 9 ^‘*^**' In reply to Mr. C. U. Aitohison’s letter* No, 1 1, dated ISth January last, relative to tho 
proposed introduction of a permanent settlement in some of tho districts under the adminis- 
tration of the Chief Commissioner of tho Central Provinces, 1 am directed to forward, for 
submission to His Excellency tho Governor General, tho accompanying copy of a letter No. 
J02-A., dated 23rd ultimo, to the address of the Secretary to tho Sudder Board of Revenue, 
North-Western Provinces, together with copies of tho Minutes recorded by the Members 
of the Board on the subject. 

t Notpnated. 2. I am also desired to forward a printed copy of Mr. R M. Bird’st Note on tho Saugor 
and Nerhudda Territories, dated Slst October 1831, referred to in tho third paragraph of Mr. 
Muir’s Miuute. 


Annexure I to No. SO. 

No. 103-A , dated tho 23rd January 1803, 

From — Tho Uador-Scorotary to tho Govommont of tho North-Westom Provinces and Oudb, 

To — Tho Secret.iry to tho Suddor Board of Eovenuo, North* Western Provinces and Ondh. 

I Air diieoted by the Honorable tho Lieutenant-Governor to forward for report tho 

No. 11. dated 13th January, and enclosures. accompanying copy of a letter from the Under- 
secretary to the Government of India in tho 
Foreign Department (Revenue), relative to tho proposed introduction of a permanent settle- 
ment in some of the districts under tho administration of the Chief Coramissionor of the 
Central Provinces. 

2. His Honour believes that the 20 years’ settlement of tho five districts of the Sangor 
division was of quite a summary character, such as could ill be mnde the foundation of a per- 
manent settlement, but this is a mere impression which the Lieutenant-Governor has received 
from matters which have been brought under his notice from lime to time, and specially from 
the fact that in some districts, Saugor notably the revenue was found to press so heavily as 
to demand summary reduction. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor believes that the records of your office, and tho personal 
knowledge of the Senior Member will enable the Board to give a more full and definite reply 
to the enquiries of the Government of India. 


Annexure II to No. SO. 

Note on tho orders of Govommont No. 103-A., dated 23rd January 1863, and of the Supreme Government, 
dated 13th January 1863, on the question of a pormanont settlement of tho Land Uevenuo in tho Jub- 
hulporo Division, by W. Muir, Esq., tho Senior Alombor of tho Sudder Board of Bovenue, North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh. 

Mb, Temple is of opinion that a permanent settlement of the land revenue may be 
Jubbnlpore, Sangor, Damoh, Nursiogporo, partially into the five districts of the 

Hoshangabad. Jubbulpore Division noted in the margin on the 

ground that suflicient experience has been gained 
by the 20 years’ settlement which expired seven or eight years ago ; and that, with the aid of a 
professioual survey, there will be five estates of which it may not be safely affirmed that their 
assessment is as good as that of the estates of any proviiice in India. 

2. The question has been referred to this Hoard for report generally, and especially in 
reference to the nature of the 20 years’ settlement above referied to, 

3. The 20 years’ settlement was based upon the proposals made by Mr. Robert Merttihs 

Bird, in his note, dated 21st October 1834, see 
Reprinted by Mr. E. A. Eeade in 1869. liaragraphs 2, 3, 8 and 9. Mr. Bird found the 

province Inbouiing, among other evils, under the 
effects of a heavy assessment with the demoralizing result of continual application for tho 
remission of balances; and he advocated a light assessment, such as could be realized uniformly 
and without difficulty for a period of 20 years. 
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4. The main ohject was thus from tho rough materials at command, to assess a moderate 
demand. In referiing to th& settlement reports, it will be found tliat the basisiof the settlement 
■was for the most part of a ■very rudimentary character. Sometimes there was no measure- 
ment at all, sometimes the measurements of one of the preceding quinquennial settlements were 
adopted. In Nursingpore, Hoshangabad, and Damoh the measurement Ameens are described 
as so inefficient “ that their crude calculations rather confound than assist." 

6. Had these settlements been founded even upon superior materials their subsequent 
history shows that they were ill fitted to be a standard for future assessment. In Seonee it 
became necessary to arrest the advance of the progressive assessments. Notwithstanding the 
moderation urgently inculcated the settlements were found to press so heavily that a general 
reduction of 10 per cent, was allowed by Major SIcem.an. This revision being a rateable and 
indiscriminate remission left inequalities of pressure unafTected. 

6. In spite of this measure it was found a few years since, that the Government demand 
pressed so heavily in J ubbulpore and Damoh and Sau"or that extensive relief was required. 
The need was 80 immediate that the regularsottlcmeut then close at hand could not be awaited. 
Tho district officers were accordingly authorized, on a rough survey of the assets and condition 
of all the oppressed estates, to «nake heavy summary redactions, which received the sanction 
of Government. These embraced a large proportion of the villages in the districts named. 

7. Thus, neither as regards their original mode of formation, nor as tested by their 
actual working, can the 20 years’ settlement pretend to hold out any sure light to guide 
towards a permanent settlement. 

8. It atrue that in Hoshangabad, Nursingpore and Baitool the settlement was found to be 
more moderate, and the jumma has been realized without difficulty. But while the assessment 
may thus be held to be moderate in these districts there is no proof that it is either sufficient 
in amount or equally distributed. 

9. It is less, however, in reference to tho past settlement than to tho existing state of 
I am doubtfullikowiaa whether tho Jubbulporo Jubbulpore Division that I _ should hesitate 

? j , , , before recommending tho immediate introduction 

of a permanent settlement. At the time the 
opinion of onr Board was called for on the general 
question of the expediency of a permanent settle- 
ment, tho Jubbulporo Division was still under 
us, and in my Minute on tho subject, dated 5th 
December 1801, paragraph 58, 1 briefly alluded to 
the exceptional state ot this division. 

10. Tho two main considerations arc that tho 
division has never yet had any outlet for its vast 
production, and that tho right of private property 
in the soil has not hitherto been conceded. 

11. both causes have tended to depress the 
territory. The first neutralized the benefit of 
fertile seasons and general prosperity, by keeping 
prices low ; the markets were glutted with grain ; 

On any failure of crops, again the agricultural population suffered in 


Bivisioo aod ChundegTee and pcihapa p.-trU of 
Jhanii may not also fall under tho samo c.itot;ery, 
(i.e., of not being auQiciently advanced for a per- 
manent settlement). In tho first n.amod division, 
tho proprietary title bos hitherto been declared 
vested oiclaaiicly in Govemmont, and tho occu- 
pants hare been hrlJ to be only farmers. Tho 
proprietary right is now about to bo recognizod. 
Moreover tbo reveiiao orrangemenU theic, bavo 
never boon in a satisfactory state ; there are largo 
tracts of land lying waste ; and tho region is em- 
pbatiedUy in a transition state. The opening of 
the Bombay railway will at unco raiso prices to 
an enormous extent — vid altogether it may bo 
prudent to see tbo ciTcct of the now settlement 
for some ;;car8 t^foro finally fixing it for over. 
Tbo point is one in which further discussion may 
throw now light, and 1 am not willing at present 
to express a decided opinion upon it. 

there was no demand. 


a corresponding degree; for the oommiiiiications were so imperfect and distant, that the 
importation of grain was tedious and expensive. The population lived from hand to mouth. 
Now that a double outlet, towards Allahabad and towards Bombay will soon bo provided, 
this evil will disappear. Demand will bo created and sustained uniformly, rents will rise, 
capital will accumulate ; and a marvellous improvement may bo shortly expected iu this fertile 
province. 

12. So in respect of proprietary rights, it was formerly held to vest exclusively in the 
Government; the occupants wore treated simply as farmers. They could not alienate their 
rights without tho consent of tho distriot officer ; their title to possession was altogether 
iuBCCuic, Tho new Bottlemenb will remedy this also. For it. is to bo concluded with tho 
occupants on the footing of a full proprietary title. Tho proprietors will henceforth have a 

SCO Appendix to Dircoffons to Sottlcmont new and powerful incentive to exertion and _ to t^^^ 
Officers. expenditure of skill, labour and capital in the 

improvement of their estates. 

13. I believe that Mr. Bird’s impression, us expressed in paragraph 7 of his note, would 
bo still tho imprefsioii of any traveller from tho North-West. " In passing through the 
country ” ho writes, “ it was impossiblo not to bo struck by the remarks, how little tho hand of' 
man had done for its iinprovomont. The natural fertility and high capabilities of that traot ex- 
hibited in yet more prominent contrast, tho ucgligonco, improvidence and indifferencooE tho rural 
population. I would not but foci what a contrast tho face of a country possessing so many 
natural adv.antages would present if tilled oven by tho cultivators of Upper India,’’ 

14. In short, it appears to mo that this part of India is hardly prepared yet for a per- 
manent settlement/ 

16. But tho next ten years will probably produce a vast development, both in its resources 
and in the character of tho people ; and it might possibly ho then ripe for tho monsuro. 

16, I am inclined to think that tho settlements now under preparation might consequent- 
ly b() sanctioned in the first instance, for ten years only, leaving tho Government thou free to 
deal ivith tho questions according to tho oircumstancos of the day. Or preferably, the sottle- 
ment might be made aooording to tho existing inatructions for 30 yoarS' with tho condition 

2 r 3 
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tbafc at any period after the first ten years, the Government should be at liberty to revise it, 
with the view of effectiny^ a permanent settlement. Tliis latter plan would probably make the 
inducements to improvement stronger than a settlement limited to ten years. 

17. I would not advocate under any circumstances the permanent settlement of occasional 
villages here and there in a district. The measures when resolved on should extend to all 
the estates comprised within some considerable limits. 


Aitnexure III to No. 80. 

Note by R. Mohbv, Eaq., Junior Membar of tho Suildor Board of Revonno, North-Western Provinces, on 
Permanent Settlement of tho Land Rovonuo in tho Jubbulpore Division. 

I HNTiEELV concur in the remaiks recorded by Mr. Muir. 

I have no doubt it will be found that the average rate of assessment on each acre of 
culturable laud, under the settlement now in progress is considerably below the existing 
average of the North-'Western Provinces, notwithstanding the s'oil in the Central Provinces is 
certainly not less productive. The lowness of the rents iu which the assessment is made is a 
necessary consequence of the lowness of process caused by the non-existence of any outlet for 
surplus produce. Tho value of land will bo so greatly increased by the opening of the railway 
through the heart of the provinces, that the present state of the country can only be regarded 
as one of transition, and the amount of culturable but uncultivated land is so large that any 
permanent settlement which could be immediately effected must either be boyJud measure 
inadequate with refereuoe to the prospective resources of the country, or too partial and limited 
iu its operation to he productive of general benefit. 


No. 81.] 


No. 60, dated tho 21st March 1863. 


From — Tho Under-Seorotary to tho Govornmont of India, Foreign Department, 
To — The Officiating Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 


• Vide paper 
m. 78. 


T Vide paper 
So. 80. 


With reference to your Secretary's letter* No. 38, dated 8th October last, recommending 
the introduction of a permanent settlement in some of the districts under your administration, 
I am directed by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General to forward for your 
information the accompanying copy of a letter and of its enclosures from tho OfSoiatiug Score- 

No. 305 A„ dated 4th March 1863.t North-Western Provinces, 

and to state that, as at present advised, the 
Viceroy aud Governor General prefers that the settlement in the Central Provinces bo made 
for 30 years with the condition that at any period after ten years from the commencement of 
the settlement, Governmaut shall be at liberty to revise it with the view of effecting a per- 
manent settlement. 


No. 82. ] No. 3, dated Simla, tho 18th April 1863. 

From — The Government of India, 

To — The Right Hon'ble Sir Charles Wood, Bart., Hor Majesty’s Secretary of State for Indix 

I HAVE the honour to transmit herewith for the information of Her 
Majesty’s Government copy of a correspondence as per accompanying Abstract 
of Contents, regarding a proposal by the Officiating Chief Commissioner, 
Central Provinces, for the introduction of a permanent settlement in five of the 
districts under his administration. 

_ 2, Before finally deciding on the proposal of Mr. Temple, I deemed it 
advisable to consult the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces. 

Lieutenant-Governor in his report,^ dated 4th March, to which I 
beg to refer you, enclosed the opinion of the Sudder Board of Revenue, that the 
districts in question were not ripe for a permanent settlement. The 20 years’ 
assessment which expired some seven or eight years ago was reported to have 
been of the most unsatisfactory kind, and to he wholly unfit to be made the basis 
of a permanent settlement even if qualified by the revenue survey and settle- 
ment now in progress. 

4. In forwarding to Mr, Temple a copy of these papers from the Govern- 
ment of the North-Western Provinces, I have informed him that as at present 
advised I prefer that the settlement in the Central Provinces should be made 
for 30 years with the condition that at any period after ten years from the 
commencement of the settlement. Government should be at liberty to revise 
it with the view of effecting a permanent settlement. 
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V • ■ ' ■ ■ ' Annexure to No. 83. 

Abstract of the Contents of a Despatch to Her Majesty’s Secretary of Slate for India, 

No. 3, dated ISth April 1863. 


No. 1. From Her Majesky’s Secretary of 
State for Indioj No. S of 13th 
April 1863. 

No. 2. 

No. 3. From Secretary to Chief Commis- 
sioner, Central Provinces, dated 
22Dd July 1862, No. 532, 
(Transferred from Home Depart* 
meut). 

No. 4. To OfEoiating Chief Commissioner, 
Central Provinces, dated 3rd Sept- 
ember 1862, No. 49U. 


No. 5. From Secretary to Officiating Chief 
Commissioner, Central Provinces, 
dated 8th October 1862, No. 38. 
Proceedings, January 1863, A. 
(Revenue), No. 6. 

No. 6. To Secretary to Government, North- 
Western Provinces, dated 13th 
January 1863, No. 11. 
Proceedings, January 1863, A 
(Revenue), No. 7. 

No. 7. From Officiating Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Nortli -Western Provinces, 
dated 4th March 1863, No. 305 

A. 

No. 8. To Officiating Chief Commissioner, 
Central Provinces, dated 2lBt 
March 1863, No. 60. 


Forwards copies of the following papers. 


Abstract of Contents. 

Submitting the views of the Officiating Chief 
Commissioner on the question of a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue. 


In reply awaits any further communication 
that he may have to make on the snbject 
after attentive consideration of the recent 
despatch from Seoretary of State. 

Submits a further statement of the views of 
the Officiating Chief Commissioner on the 
subject of the introduction of a permanent 
settlement in the Central Provinces. 


Forwarding to him copy of the above letter, 
and requesting a report from the Lieutenant- 
Governor on Mr. Temple's proposal. 


Submits the report called for in the above 
together with copies of minutes recorded by 
the members of the Sudder Board of Revenue 
on the subject. 

Communicating orders of the Governor 
General on bis letter No. 38, dated 8th 
October last. 


No- 83. ] No. 162-1-A., dated Nagporo, tho 28lh April 1863. 

From — Captain H. Maokbszie, Secretary to Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces, 

To— Colonel H. II. Dusand, C.Il., Secretary to tho Government of India, Fobeiqm Dbpabiubst. 

I AM desired by tbo Officiating Chief Commissioner to acknowledge the receipt of yoiir 
• Vide paper No. 60* of 2l8t March last, with its enclosures, on tho subject of concediuga permanent settle- 
Ho . 81 . meat to the landholders of tho Central Provinces, and directing that the regular settlements now 
in progress be made for 30 years, witli the condition that, at any period liter ten years from 
tho commencement of tho settlcmont. Government shall bo at liberty to revise it with the 
view of effecting a permanent settlement. 

2. In reference to the abovo, I am to observe that, although the immcfliate concession 
of the boon is not yet promised, yet the ultimate prospect of a permanent settlement for those 
who may prove themselves worthy of it will so far bo accepted as satisfactory to the agricul- 
tural classes, and will act as a stimulus to tho outlay of Capital and to improvement generally. 

3. The Officiating Chief Commissioner believes that it will not bo requisite to do more 
than notify tho present orders of Government to tho people in a public manner : this will 
certainly have a beneficial effect. Efforts will doubtless then bo made to secure a title to tho 
concession when the proper time shall arrive. It will not, Mr. Temple presumes, bo necessaiy 
to insert a clause embodying siich condition in tho 30 years' settlement engagement, which 
will be drawn up between tbo Government and the proprietor of each separafo estate; nor 
could ho recommend that course, for tho intention of Government .to conclude settlements 
for 20 years in the Saugor and Nerbudda territories and for 30 years in the Nagpore Province 
has been for some years publicly proclaimed, and any such reservation would, if entered in the 
engagements, bo certainly misunderstood by tho people, and without doing any good ; for it 
is supposed that a permanent settlement would not be ordered to the landholders without their 
£'a 11 consent to, and desire for, the same. Treated in the light of a boon, its concession, indeed. 
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mnv be said to pre-suppose a willingnesB to receive it ; therefore, if Government should at any 
time think these provinces, or any part of them, ready to receive a permanent settlement, the 
readiness of the landlmlders to break the current settlement for the purpose of concluding 
another on a permanent basis may be presumed. No ob]ect would, therefore, be gained by 

enteringaconditionintheengagemeutswhich would, on the other hand, seem to imply the 

reservation of a power to one of the parties to it which would not otherwise he willingly 

ffrantedby the other; and while no object would thus result from the insertion of such a 

clause in each separate engagement, the OtRciatiug Chief Commissioner apprehends that it might 
do harm as being liable to be misunderstood by a land-holdiug community as yet suspicious 
and unversed in revenue practice. It might be regarded by the people as a sort of modi- 
fication of the repeatedly-proclaimed intentions of Government; and they might imagine, 

however erroneously, that it would practically reduce the settlement to a terra of 10 years. 

All after that would appear uncertain in their eyes, and whatever greater advantage there is 
in a 20 or 30 years’ settlement as compared with a settlement for 10 years, would bo in effect 
lost to both parties ; and this result appears to be clearly opposed to the intentions of Govorn- 

'While therefore, the Olficiating Chief Commissioner is sure that the estahlisliment of an 
uniSforin term of 30 years for the settlements throughout the Central Provinces will be received 
■with satisfaction by the agricultural classes, ho would propose to_ give effect to that part of 
the present orders of Govemmeut by means of a public notification, of which a draft is 
enclosed for the approval of His Excellency the Governor General, After the words “expiration 
of the first 10 ' years of the above mentioned term of 30 years,” it is pioposed to add “or at 
any other time which may he specially fixed ” in case there should in any district appear reason 
for granting the concession at an earlier date. 

6. The Cffieiating Chief Commissioner begs to retain for the present the printed enclosure 
of your letter (copy of Mr. Bird’s Note on the S.augor and Norbudda territories) ; it shall 
he returned'hereafter. 


Annexure to No. 83. 

Draft of proposed Notification. 

Wheueas, by Government Proclamation, dated 26th June 1854, the Government inten- 
tion to levise the assessments of the land revenue, and, on the expiry of the 20 years’ 
settlements of 1836, to fix revised assessments for a new period of 20 yeais in the Districts 
of the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, was proclaimed; and whereas the order of the 
Government, dated 21st March 18e3, No. 60, fixing a term of 30 years for the settlement 
of the land revenue, about to be coeeluded in the Nagpur Province, was duly communicated 
to the landholders by public Notification— 

It is now hereby notified that the Government of India has been pleased to concede an 
extension of the term formerly prescribed for the Saugor and Nerbudda Territories to 80 
years, and to order that settlements for such terms of 30 years shall be concluded throughout 
the districts composing the Central Provinces. 

It is further notified that, after the expiration of the first 1 0 years of the above men- 
tioned term of 30 years, or at any other time which may be specially fixed, the Government 
will be prepared to-grant a perpetual term of settlemeut to such of the landholders of the 
Central Provinces who may desire the same, provided that the said landholders shall have 
brought their estates into such a high condition of prosperity and cultivation as shall entitle 
them thereto under the Government Rules on the subject, and provided that such landholders 
shall consent to have their assessments revised betore the engagements of perpetual settle- 
ment be concluded. It will hence be manifest that all landholders should exert themselves 
to cultivate and improve their property, so that they may be deemed worthy of having their 
term of settlement declared perpetual. 


No. 84. 3 No. 1636, dated Nagporo, the 29th April 1863. 

From — Captain Hboiob Mackenzie, Secretary to the Chief Commiseioner, Central Provinces, 

To — The Seoretaiy to the Government of India, Foreign Department. 

The regular settlement of the land revenue being now iu progress in 16 out of the 17 
districts which compose the Central Provinces, 1 am directed by the Officiating Chief 
Commissioner to address you on the subjeot of the rules and principles on which the settle- 
ments should be concluded. 

* * * * * * * * 


17. Date op commenoeuent and period of continuance of the Settlement, 
58. The following additional instructions are proposed t- 


The Government of India has, in letter from Secretary to Government of India, No, 60 
Julbplpore. of2lBt March 1863, sanctioned the term of 

Nuramgpore. thirty ( 30 ) years for the settlements now in 

progress throughout these provinces ; therefore, 
if the landholders assent, the engagements in the 
Distriots of Saugor and Nerbudda Territories may 
be given for 30 years, instead of 20 years, as 
previously promised. 


Seonee. 
Mnudlah. 
Sanger. 
Damoh. 
Hbshangabad. 
BaitooL 
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59. In the Districts of the Kagpore Province 80 years have already been proclaimed as 

ttie promised term of settlement, under the 
nnthoiity of le'tter No. 2279, dated 27th June 
1860, from Secretary to Government of India, 
to Commissioner of Nagporei 


60. - The same term will apply to Sumbulpore under the sanction of Government above 
quoted. 

61. The 1st July would be an appropriate date for the commencement of the settlement 
everywhere, 

62. 1 am here to allude to the instructions of the Viceroy conveyed in your No. 60 of 
21st Alarch last, to the effect that the settlements should be coucluded for a peiiod of thirty 
( SO ) years, with the condition that, at any period after ten ( 10 ) years from the commence' 
ment of the settlement. Government shall bo at liberty to revise it with the view of effecting 
a permanent settlement. 

63. It has already (paragraph 21 ) been noticed that it is not proposed that the puttah 
or en^gements with the landholders should contain n particular clause to that effect.' The 
reason is that it appears to Jlr. Temple this condition will be held to be dependent on the 
wish or application of the landliolder fora permanent or perjictual settlement. In the Saugor 
and Nerbndda Territories the Government is pledged, under the terms of the proclamation of 
24th June ISo-t ( Selection IV ), to conclude settlements for a period of 2U years; and 
similarly settlements for 30 years have been promised to the landholdeis of the Nagpore 
province by proclamation. In both cases the proclamations were made at the time on the 
authority of Government orders, and Lave since been repeatedly explained to the people. 
Mr. Temple therefore supposes, that, if engagements were offered to the landholders for shorter 
periods, this would bo only with their consent. If a longer period were offered, then there 
would be uo diihculty, inasmuch as that would be' regarded as an additional concession. But 
any mentiou of a shorter period in the engagement might be regarded by the people (how- 
ever erroneously ) to bo a limitation of the promises of Government ; the objeotion then would 
bo evident; and if this view bocoriect, it would neither be necessary nor advisable to oumher 
the engagements with any new clause of a prospective cliaiacter. It would not be necessary, 
because, if its operation is to depend upon the consent of tho landholders, its omission will be 
no bar to action whenever it may seem proper to the Government (o invito such consent to, or 
applicatuin for, a permanent sutilomeiit; and it would not bo advisable bceauso it might 
be misunderstood. Ou these grounds, therefore, Mr. Temple would submit that, as the 
Government do not propose to oiler a permanent settlement at present, the only alteroative 
is to make settlements on the terms of the proclamations, or for longer but ihftntte periods, 
with the consent of the landholders. The revenue authorities would then urderstand 
(and tho jieoplo might bo informed to the same efTeot) that, after the expiry of ten years from 
tho comiueucoment of the scttlomciit, the Government would take into consideration the 
concession of a permanent settlement iu any case that might be deserving, provided always 
that the party desired such permaneiit settlement, and provided that preparatory to such 
Botllement there should bo a revision of assessment. Tho people would then know that 
there would bo no alteration of the present assessment within tho period of this settlement 
without tboir wish or consent. After tho expiry of tliis settlement, of course, it would be 
open to Government to make a permanent settlement or otherwise. 

64. It is not necessary, iu order to support tho above view, that tho OfBoiating Chief 
Commissioner should discuss tho effects which might bo produced by concluding settlements 
for 30 years, but with power reserved to tho Government to break tho engagements even 
for tho purpose of conceding what might ordinarily bo considered a boon at any time after 
the expiry of ten years. But it seems, noverthelesa, proper in this place that Mr. Temple 
should remark that ho would not expect those effects to be under the ciroumstances of these 
Provinces, eneh as are usually looked for and generally attained from what is termed 
“regular settlements. ” It is unnecessary to recapitulate what has on more than one recent 
occa'sion been brought before tho notice of His Excellency^ tho Viceroy in reference to the 
past unsatisfactory administration of tho land revenue in the Saugor and Nurbudda 
Territories ; tho short leases accompanied by a bad system of interference described by 
Mr. bird in bis Memorandum of 1834 ; tho summary nature of the last 20 years’ settlement 
alluded to by Mr. Muir in the memorandum which nocompanied your letter now under 
notice ; the breaking down of that settlement in the three important districts of Saugor, 
Damob, and Jubbulporej and lastly, the prolonged delay in revising lhe_ last settlement. 
But tho Officiating Chief Commissioner himself has, during the tout which ho has just 
brought to a close, seen clear evidence in tho manner of speech used by the agricultural 
population in reference to tho settlement ; in their apparent doubts of its over coining to a 
conclusion ; in their suspicions that the long dolay has some secret cause boding them no 
good; in their readiness to see, in any new measures of tho Executive, some intention to 
break faith as regards the. settlement's promised terms; and in the openly expressed disincli- 
nation to adopt any suggestions for iigrioultiiral improvoment until tho written engagements 
be actually iu their hands in all this, as well as in other less proiiiineut indioations 
there has seemed clear evidence of tho necessity, above all things, of the provisions of the 
appro.'iciiing settlements ( the most important of which is embodied in the engagements ) 
being framed in terms free from everything which should savour of unoertaiuty. 


jNagpora. 

Bhondilra. 

Ohauda. 

“Wurda. 

Cbindvara. 

Itarpora. 

Belaspoio. 
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G6. For tlioso reasons tho Oflicinting Clituf Comini-irfionor doos not propose to insert 
any cx|)rcs3 clause of the nature ulluilud to iibovu : and lie would luiiit siicli a ulause.witb 
tlio less lici-ilatiun, because one of the main arguments in favour of a peruiaiient uettleinent 
being that it would bo considureil in tho light of a grc.it boon by tho landholders, tho 
position can hardly bo contemplated of tho Government bre.iking the settlemeiit under 
such a clause without their Qiinseiit. In other words, for an iut'-rmediafo rovieion, in order 
to concede the boon of a permanent scttleinent, conueDt is pru-uu]ipoied. The esprcfes 
stipulation of power for such an end by insertion of clause in the engagement Would nut be 
essential, inasmuch as its excrciao without tho coiibcnt of the landholders does not appi-ar to 
be su|)poscd, 

6ii, This subject has been adverted to further in my No, IGSl-A., of the 28th April 
1368, nolfuowlodging tho Qovernineut orders aiiuvo alludetl to ; and in that letter it h;u been 
jiroposed that tho orders of tho Goveriimunt shall simply bo cummuuicated to the people by 
mc.ma of a public Notiiicatiou to tho following olfeet : 

(PuorosKi)) Norii'ic.^Tio.'r. 

“■Whero.is by Government proclamation, dated 2i]th Juno 135t, tho Ooverurnent 
intention to roviso tho aasessment.i of the land revenue, and, on the expiry of the 20 years^ 
settloment of 1830, to fix revi.sed assessments for a now perio<l of 21) yean in the Districts 
of the Sanger and Nerbudda Territories, w.i» proelaimeil ; anil ivhereas the order of the 
Government, dated 2lst March 1863, No. 60, fixing a term of 30 years for the n-ltleraouti) 
of the land revenue about to bo concluded in the Nagjmre Province was duly communicated 
to tho landholders by Notification — 

It is now hereby notified that tho Government of Indi.i has been tile.i.'od to concede an 
oxteusion of the term formerly prescribed for the S.iugur and Nerbudda Territories to 3(J 
years, and to order that settlemeuta for Htteh terms of 30 years ulull Lo concluded through- 
out the districts conijmsing tho Contr.il Provinces. 

It is further notified that, after tho expiration of the firut 10 years of the above- 
mentioned term of 30 years, or at any other time which may be specially fixed, the Govern- 
ment will bo prepared to grant a perpetual term of nelllement to such of the I.rndholder.s of 
tho Central Provinces who may desire tho same ; provided that tho said landholders sli.ill 
have brought their estates into such a high coiiditiuu of prosiw.-jty and eultiv.ition .aj shall 
entitle them thereto under tho (Jovernmeut rules on the subject; and provided that such 
landbuldors shall coiiseut to have their as...i‘»3meuts rovind lefore tho engagomoiits of 
perpetual soltlemcnt bo conclude I. It will lienco be manifest that uU landholiiers should 
exert tbomsclves to cultivate and improve their property, so that they may be deemed worthy 
of having their term of setlluiucnt dcolared perpetual." 

s* * * 


No, 85,] No. 207. iJntcil Simla, tho lOlh Ojtoler 1803. 

Fro u — Tho Secretary to tho (jovorniiiont of India, Fore!,;n Dcpwluicut, 

To— Tlio On';;. Chief Coiniuiisioncr, Central Ptuvincc*. * 

paper WiTii reforeuco to your letter No, 162 l-A.,* dated 23tli .\pril, and to paragraphs 21 and 
22 and 62 to 06 of your letter No. I030t, dated 20lh April, 1 am directed to request that you will 
p^per recoasuloc tho pro|iusals you have mado for the issuo of a general proelainatioii on the subject 
ot a perpetual settlement and will submit your opinion after full consideration of the views 
of His Excelloucy tlio Viceroy and Governor General which I am now to communicate to 
you. 

His Excellency ns at jiresent ndvisod duos not concur in tho roaaoniug by which yon 
endeavour to show that tho insertiou in the leases of a clause resuming to Government the 
right to revise the Ecttlemenl at any time after ton years with tlie view of ofToeting a jier- 
manent settlement, would ho any broach of faith. Unless you have further reasons for your 
proposal than those you have stated. His Excellency would prefer the insertiou of such a 
clause in tho leases to tlio issue of a general prooUimation, as Government would thereby 
seeuro the right to introduce the pormanout settlomeut in districts ripo for it oven if one 
or two individuals should object. 

_His Excellency, however, will await a fuller exposition of your views before coming to a 
decision on this point. But I am to observe with roforonco to tho form of your proposeil 
Notificatiou that tho draft you have submitted is nut so much a roaorvation of tho right of 
Government to introduce a permanent settlement if it should find it expedient, as ii promho 
to do so under certain conditions tho fulfilinoiit of which t-iuglu proprietors might claim with- 
out referenco to tho general state of tho district. Tho publicity given to tho Despatch of tho 
Secretary of Slate regarding tho circumstances under which a permanent settlement may bo 
extended at the discretion of Govonimcnt to districts ripo for tho samo may, perhaps, render 
unnecessary any allusion to a permanent sottlenieat in any proclamation that ma}' bo issued. 
But should His Excellency eventually decide on issuing a proclamation and on referring in it 
to a permanent settlomeut, he would do so in terms much less al:8oluto than llioso you have 
proposed. 
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No. 86.] Extract paiagtaph- ], 17 and 27 o£ letter No. 266, dated Simla, lie lOti Octoier 1863, from 
the Seoretarj’ to the Govemment o£ India, Foreign Department, to the Ofig. Chief Commis- 
, sioner of the Central Provinces. 

1. I AM now directed to reply to your letter* No. 1636, dated 29th April, and to convey 
the orders o£ His ,Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General on such paragraphs thereof 
as call for notice, with reservation on two points which will appear in the course of this letter, 
******* 

17. Date of commencement and period of ") 
continuance of the Settlement. C These proposals are approved. 

Section 17, paragraphs 58 to 61. j 

******* 

27. Yon will ohserve that His Excellency has passed no orders on paragraphs 21, 22, and 
62 to 66 of your letter, which refer to, the question raised in your separate letter. No. 1624-A., 
dated 28th April, nor on paragraphs 76, 77, and 83, which relate to the term of occupancy 
which is to give a right to hold at a fixed rent : on these points I am to refer you to my 
separate letter of this date. 


No. 87.] Dated Allaliabad, the 3rd November 1863. 

From — TV. Mdib, Esq., Senior Member, Board of Eerenue, Nortb-'Westem Provinces, 

To — Colonel H. M. DuitAXn, C.B., Secretary to the Government of India, Poreign Department. 

In obedience to the commands of His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General, con- 
veyed in your letterf No. 265, dated the 10th ultimo, I have the honour to submit my views 
upon tbh points indicated in the correspondence therewith received regarding the settlement of 
the land revenue in the Central Piovinces. 

2. Two subjects have been reserved in His Excellency’s orders for further discussion ; 
first, the period for which the settlement is to be concluded and the terms of engagement 
with the proprietors ; and, second, the conditions on which a hereditary title of occupancy is to 
be recognized in the nou-proprietary cultivators. 

3. On the first of these topics it appears to me that the instructions already issued by 

the Foreign Department are, with reference to the peculiar circumstances of the Central Pro- 
vinces, suitable and judicious. The country is held to be in too backward a state for a per- 
manent settlement, and therefore the previously-declared intention of concluding the settle- 
ment for a period of 30 years is adhered to. But, in view of the anticipated rapid advance in 
internal improvement, and in the means of communication both with the sea-coast and the 
Gangetio valley, and the outlets for produce thus afforded, it is believed that, long before the 
expiratiou of the above period, the conditions which would warrant a settlement in perpetuity 
may probably have been attained. It would then evidently be impolitic to conclude the 
present settlement in a manner that might hamper the Government at any future period, and 
hinder it from introducing a measure of such undoubted advantage to the country at large, 
and especially to the landholders themselves, as a permanent settlement ; and accordingly this 
objection is obviated by reserving to the Government the right, after a given period, of intro- 
ducing that measure and of effecting the revision of existing engagements, which would he an 
indispensable preliminary to it. ' ' ^ 

4. Seeing that the only condition upon which the Government could interfere with the 
coming settlement would be to make a perpetual assessment to be maintained unchanged in 
all future time, the speciality of the case will be understood by those concerned ; and the pre- 
scribing of such a condition ought not, therefore, to have the unsettling effect anticipated by 
Mr. Temple. I do not perceive what middle course can be taken between the measures pro- 
posed by the Government of India and a simple settlement for 30 y^^ without any condi- 
tions; and this latter plan would tie up the hands of Government for^hat time, and might 
either render it necessary to put off altogether the permanent settlement for so long a period, or 
to conclude it under terms and conditions which might be regarded by the Government of the 
day as highly inexpedient and injurious. 

5. I do not allude simply to the amount of land revenue, although even in this respect 

great development may be expected in the course of ten or fifteen years ; and the Central Pro- 
vinces should, in justice to the rest of India, contribute a fair proportion of land revenue ; 
but there are other considerations. Unless there be some reservation of the kind indicated, the 
whole of the stipulation of the settlement must be serupulonsly maintained. Now many of 
these are avowedly adjusted to suit the present rudimental condition of the people and their 
instituticTns. As an illustration of what I mean, I may take the arrangements for the Kot- 
wars, or Rural Police j these are left and apparently for vei^ suflScient reasons, pretty much 
as they are found now to exist ; but in the progress of civilization new phases of society arise 
which tend to break into the village institutions and render them inadequate to the purposes 
for which they once sufficed ; and it may, perhaps, be found, as it has been found in the Nortb- 
’Westem Provinces, that in the course of years a regular municipal police is a desideratum 
necessary to the well-being of the people. With the contemplated reservation, a measure to 
Board to Govt., dated 4lh July. that end such as has been lately proposed for Ihese 

. „ „ 21st October 1863. provinces (I enclose the papers for reference*) 

could be introduced with the permanent settlement, otherwise it might not be possible. 

2 8 
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6 • What is applicable to the police might bo saiJ of a dozen other important measurej. 
In the prooress of the adrainiatration views are liable to iiltenition, and new schemes for ame- 
liorating the state of the people may bo set on foot; but their adoption may Oiseutially depend 
upon the minor details of the land revenue settlement; and it seems to me that, if a permanent 
settlement is at all to bo contemplated at any iuteimediate period, the Government of that 
time ought not to he embarrassed by stipulations and conditions, but should have its action in 
every respect free and unfettered. 

7. It would not suffice to leave the option with the proprietors severally, because, as 
justly observed in your letter, a few propiietors scatterd about a district might choose to 
object, and thus throw impediments in the way of what would oihorwise prove a measure of 
great advantage to the country. 

8. For the same general reasons I should be opposed to a proclamation promising a per- 
manent settlement. It is impossible to foresee the course of events, and although to all pre- 
sent appearance an assessment in perpetuity will be a measure for which the Central Provinces 
may be ripe in a few years, yet circumstances might very possibly occur which would render it 
inexpedient, at least for a longer time than is now anticipated; and the Government would thus 
be placed in an equivocal situation in the eyes of the peojile, to whom it might not bo easy to 
explain why the promised measuio had been deferred. 'Ibis objection applies to the proclama- 
tion, even if it were couched iu terms more measured and reserved than those proposed by Mr. 
Temple. 

9. Moreover, I believe that it is always difficult by a proclamation to convey to a rude 
and illiterate people the exact meaning intended ; they might be led to expect mote than was 
meant, and thus to impute to Government a breach of faith whore none might iu reality exist^ 

10. This objection does not apply to the reservation proposed to be entered in each 
separate engagement, because it is definite and plain. Each man reads in his engagement the 
simple statement that the settlement is for so many years certain thereafter, if Government 
should concede a permanent settlement, it will be liable to revision, but that, excepting - that 
contingency alone, the assessment is fixed and unalterable for 30 years ; there will ho no room 
for doubt iu this proceeding. 

11. As no promise was made in the proclamation of 2-lth Juno ISS-A, there can be no 
breach of faith in Government modifying the intentions there expressed ; and the more so as 
the ground is manifestly sufficient, and in the interest of the people themselves. 

12. It may be worth consideration whether the preliminary and unalterable period might 
not be extended to 15 years, though I am incliued to think 10 years sufficient. 


No. 88. ] Ko. 6124, dated Nagpore, tlio Slst November 1803. 

Prom — Captain Hecioe Mackenzie, Seoretary to the Chief Commifsionor, Central Provinces, 

To — Colonel H. JI. DubaNC, CJ3., Seoretary to tbo Qoverijment of India, Fobeion Depaetmbnt. 

I HAVE the honour, by desire of the Officiating Chief Commissioner, to acknowledge 
receipt of your No. 265, dated Juth ultimo, on the subject of the term for which settlements 
of the land revenue in these provinces shall be concluded, and requiring a report of any 
further reasons which the Officiating Chief Commissioner might wish to urge in support of 
the view whicli was embodied iu the 76th, 77tb, and 83rd paragraphs, of this office No. 1636, 
dated 29th April last. 

2. In reply, I am desired by the OfficiatiDg Chief Commissioner to state that be has called 
upon the Settlement Commissioner for bis opinion and further information on the subject, I am 
only at present, therefore, to state that the Officiating Chief Commissioner finds tho opinion 
previously expressed by him to be more and more strengthened by refleotion and enquiry. He 
thinks, that if any estates or tracts of estates shall be fouud by the settlement enquiries now to 
come up to the conditions prescribed by the Secretary of State, they might be permanently 
settled at once : he apprehends that not many estates will be found so to fulfil the conditions. 
But whatever settlements he made now otherwise than permanent should, Mr. Temple thinks, 
be made for the specific period already ordered by Government, without any element of 
uncertainty being introduced into the engagement: it would always be in the power of 
Government to propose to tiie people that the settlement be levised in order to tlie demaud 
being fixed in perpetuity. And the Officiating Chief Commissioner would not fear that 
this might be rendered unfeasible by individual objectors, neither in that case does he per- 
ceive, howe-ver objectionable permanent settlements otherwise than by tiacts might be now 
that the infringement of the “tract'' principle would, when it arose from a voluntary 
continuance under temporary engagements, be in any way objectionable; therefore the 
Officiating Chief Commissioner apprehends that the object of Government would be capable of 
full attainment, even although the power to revise in view of jiermaneutly settling the demand 
after ten years be not specifically reserved in the engagements. On the other baud, .a 
specific reservation of the kind, which in -many cases will not in all probability he acted 
upon, will unsettle the minds of ihe people, and prove, as Mr. Temple is incliued to think, a 
serious drawback to the otherwise advantageous character of the settlemeut. 
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3. The Officiating Chief Commiasioner fears that, if the people knew that ten years 
hence there was a chance of a permanent settlement, there would arise a systematic deteriora- 
tion of assets in order to get a low demand fixed 1 if this were to arise, the evil would be 
great, ^ Since last writing on the -subject he has seen a Minute by Mr. Muir, wherein the 
following passage occurs, which, though directed against another point, is even more forcibly 
applicable to the point now under consideration : — 

“ The object of native proprietors is not so much to obtain a permanent assessment, but a 
permanently low assessment. The very fact that a permanent assessment is known to be 
in prospect will render every rupee of reduction vastly more valuable than under a temporary 
settlement. The sacrifices and devices that are resorted to at our re-settlements, and for some 
time preceding, to make assets appear or actually to become less, will consequently be 
practised in a still greater degree ; at least the motives for them will be intensified. There 
will be an ever-present endeavour on their part to depreciate the apparent value of their pro- 
perties thus to overreach the revenue authorities and to secure a light assessment : the 
system will tend to agricultural depression and to eventual loss of land revenue.” 

4. Now it is precisely the result so forcibly depicted in the remarks above quoted which 
Mr. Temple apprehends would follow upon the announcement in these provinces that the new 
settlements are to he liable to revision after ten years at the will of Government, with or 
without the wish or consent of the people, with a view to makiug a perpetual limitation of 
the Government demand. The popular notion would be practically this, that the new settle- 
ment was to last for ten years only, and that then there would be a perpetual assessment j then 
the land-holding community would resort to the devices and sacrifices described above: the 
prevalence of practices would prove a most depressive incubus on agricultural improvement, 
and would retard progress iu these provinces for the nest ten years. 

5. As to whether after the promise of a twenty or a thirty years’ settlement, as already 
announced, it would uot be of doubtful lawfulness to introduce any authoritative condition in 
respect to ten years, the Officiating Chief Commissioner need not add more to what was stated 
in my Despatch of the 29th April last. 

6. He cannot, however, overcome his misgivings that it would be regarded by the people 
as a modification of the previous promise, aud would shake tlieir faith in any announcement 

- of this kind that may be made to them : they would virtually understand that the promise of 
a thirty years actually made was now converted into a promise of only ten years. Distinctions 
might, no doubt, be diawn to show that such was not really the case, but it would be hard to 
make the people understand these. 

7. Further, although great improvement within the next ten years is to be hoped for, 
still the coming changes will! not have fully developed themselves within that time, and 
the condition of estates will not have undergone a complete transformation : if, therefore, an 
estate or tract of country be not fit for permanent settlement now, neither will it be fit ten 
years hence, though it may be fit thirty years hence. On this ground, then, the Officiating 
Chief Commissioner can perceive no object iu the determination of the period of ten years. 

8. On the whole, then, the Officiating Chief Commissioner would still deprecate the 
assumption or reservation by Government of any right or condition to revise the assessments 
after ten years, even for the purpose of making a perpetual settlement ; the more he thinks 
upon this course, the stronger do his objections become. There would be less objection to a 
proclamation to the eflect that after ten years Government would be prepared to concede the 
lioon to those who might be deemed fit, or, if that were thought too absolute, that applications 
for concession of the boon, if made, would be considered : but the Officiating Chief Commis- 
sioner would not really desire to see any proclamation in this form issued. In my Despatch 
of the 29th April last a proclamation to the above effect was only intended as a preferable 
alternative. 


9. On the whole, then, the Officiating Chief Commissioner sees no objection to the conces- 
sion now of a permanent assessment to such estates as might be found qualified by enquiry in 

the settlement now being 
made. This course has appar- 
ently the support of the high 
authority marginally noted, 
being an extiact from the last 
financial statement by Sir C. 
Trevelyan. It may be repeat- 
ed, however, that such estates 
will probably be few rather than 
many, but if there be objection 
on the part of the Supreme 
Government to such a course 
being attempted in these 


order to prevent any undue sacrifice, it has been determined that tb^ 
claim of the Government anettaC^ia not to be fixed unlil iS haS 

ieen cultivated up to a fair aterage, leaving only the usual proportion of 
waste land for pasture. 

1 have long been of opinion tbnt a welbcnnsidered arrangement for fixing 
the laud tax would, besides indirectly augmenting other sources of revenue, 
incrctfse the productiveness of the laud tax itself. 

The Government can, under no circumstances, demand more than a moderate 
assessment. When, therefore, the cultivation has nearly re.iched its maxi- 
mum, our obvious policy is to fix the assessment, and to trust for the further 
improvement of the revenue tb the outlay of capital and the acre tion of 
wealth, which are the natural results of permanency of tenure besides dimi- 
nished expenses of collection and certainty of receipts. Thus the country 
becomes divided between estates the assessment of which, has been fixed and 
estatesjvhich the owners are endeavouring to cultivate up to tho point which 
will qualify for its being fixed and it is difficult to say which condition, is 
most conducive to the increase of the revenue.'’ 


provinces, then the OtBciating^ 
Chief Commissioner believes that there is no necessity for any action at all being taken at 
p-esent : let the thirty years' settlement, he would submit, take effect, as already promised 
publicly to the people, and let nothing^ be said regarding the coiicdssiou of a permanent 
assessment in future, and let the question of permanent settlement be postponed either indefi- 
nitely or until the espiry of thethiity years’ settlement. 
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No. 89i ] No. d6, dated Fort William, the dtli February 1864. 

' From — Colonel H. M. Duband, C.B., Secretary to the Qoremment of India, FonBiOK DBPAHTiiaHT, 

To — Tbo Chief Commissioner, Central Frovinees. 

« Vidt paper WiTH reference to your Seeretary's letter,* No. 6124, dated 2l8tNovember, I am directed 
No. 88. by His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General in Council to inform you that settlements 
should be made for specific periods in the first instance. If they work well and are found to 
be fair to both Government and the people, and come up to the condition of fully assessed 
villages, then Government may, with the consent of the proprietors, declare the assessments 
perp'etual ; or if it were found expedient to revise such settlements in view to a perpetual 
settlement, any reduction of assessment would be given at once, but any increase would only 
commence from the year after which the current settlement expired. 

2. It would not be difficult to fix a maximum rate per acre on the culturable land of each 
village on the attainment of which the settloment might he considered fixed and determined for 
ever, but bearing in mind the circumstance that much of the Central Provinces consists of a new • 
country, that many of the Government officers are inexperienced in fiscal matters, and, lastly, 
that the Secretary of State has agreed that permanent settlements are not expedient in this 
province, His Excellency in Council would not sanction their being made. 

3. With reference to paragraph 3 of your letter and to the quotations given therein 
from Mr. Muir's Minute, I am to state that His Excellency in Council believes it to be quite 
true that the object of Native proprietors is to obtain not so much a permanent assessment 
as a permanent low assessment. 

As regards the devices practised at re-settlements. His Exccllonoy in Council is of opinion 
that if a minimum rate be fixed below which no perpetual settlement will he made, such 
devices would prove futile. 

4. With respect to paragraph' 5, His Excellency in Council observes that whatever settle- 
ment has been promised, that settlement will be binding. 




